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THE TET 7 - 
|. TRANSLATOR" 
| ADVE RTISEMENT. 


"HE French editor has given afull 

1 account of the following pie- 
ces. I think it needleſs to recommend 
them: they are the late Archbiſhop 
of CamBraY's. ſome apology how- 
ever may be expected for my under- 
taking a tranſlation that deſerved the 
fineſt pen. all I can ſay, without the 
appearance of vanity, is, that I was 
afraid it ſhould fall into worſe hands. I 
have more reaſon to make ſome ex- 
cuſe for the unuſual liberty I have ta- 
ken in tranſlating the Dialogues. tis 
what I could not avoid. their ſtile is 
extremely conciſe; ſometimes obſcure. 
and the Paris-edition, (the ſtandard of 
the other,)is ſo faulty, — only in thoſe 
places that are mark d among the un- 
accurate errata, but throughout the 
Dialogues, that either they never had 
the author's finiſhing hand; or they 
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vi THE TRANSLATOR's 

muſt have been publiſhed from a yery 
defective copy. in order therefore to 
do him juſtice, I found it neceſſary to 
_ cloath his thoughts in an Engliſh dreſs, 
without confining myſelf always to a 
ſtrict tranſlation of the French. accor- 
dingly I have paraphraſed ſeveral paſ- 
ſages; tranſpoſeda fewʒand added what 
ever ſeemed proper ta ſet his true ſen- 
timents in the fulleſt light. I would not 
have taken ſo much freedom with any 
piece that the author publiſhect in his 
life-time. the Letter to the French A- 
cademy, that was publiſhed ſome years 
before his death, is far more correct. 
in tranflating it I have kept as clofe to 


is ſtile as our language would per- 


mit. I have not indeed always expreſ- 
ed myſelf fo ſuccinctly as he: nor did 
J endeavour it. tho I admire conciſe- 
nels, J prefer perſpicuity, when I can- 
not be both ſhort and clear. 
To illuſtrate and confirm our au- 

Thor's notions I have adorned this 
Tdranflation with many inſtructive, 
beautiful paſſages, collected from ſome 


ADVERTISsEMEN Tr. x 
of the fineſt writers both antient, and 
| modern; ; which are not in the 12 rench 8 
edition. I have likewiſe added ſame 
few paſſages of another kind. the quo- 
tations themſelves, and the placing of 
the. marks of reference, 14 815 Point 
gut the view with which each paſſage 
is quoted. if, for this purpaſe, T had 
— added introductory notes 
of my own, the reader would have 
had reaſon to complain of my diſtruſt- 
ing his judgment. 
Some critics will think 1 ave too 
often neglected ſuch connecting par- 
ticles as for, but, ſeeing, &c. there is 
a peculiar beauty in this omiſſion: 
and I ſhould have left- out many 
more, if I had cloſely followed our 
author's example, or my own judg- 
ment. but too much muſt not be at- 
tempted at once. 
Throughout the following ſheets 
perhaps there are ſtill too many marks 
of inaccuracy. I wiſh they may, pals 
for / inſtances of that affected OT. 
gence our author recommends. bis 


a 4 


vii Tr TRANSLAT. ADVERT. | 8. 
Etter plainly ſhews that he would 


not always avoid every little defect: 
* ught it to be expected of his 


ator, "if he could. an elabofate 
fille. and a ſcrupulous exactneſs, are 
inconſiſtent with the familiar ſtrain 
of a dialogue. it were eaſy to prove 
that the free, and ſeemingly careleſs 


manner which might be blameable in 


other pieces, is really- beautiful here; 
as being a juſt imitation of nature 
but 1 will not lengthen this adyertiſe- 
ment i into. « preface, 5 
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CHE VAL * RAMSAY. 
4 45 C_FOELER % 
207 H as den de yy 
derns have treated of eloquence, 
vals different views, and in different 
ways; as Logicians, as Gramma rians} 
and as Critics: but we ſtill wanted an 
author who ſhould handle this delicate 
ſubject as a Philoſopher, and a Chriſti- 
an: and this the late Archbiſhop of 
Cambray has done | in _ re 
Dialogues. LF 


IN the antient writers we find many 8 


ſolid precepts of rhetoric, and very juſt 
rules laid down with great exactneſs: 


but they are ofttimes too numerous, 
too dry; and in fine, rather curious tan 


uſeful. our author reduces the eſſenti- 
al rules of this wonderful art, to theſo 


* — FRE FA G bt 
three points; proving, gy and 
dae the paſſions. a 
To qualify his orator for gehe 
eſtabliſhing any truth, he would have 
him a philoſopher; who knows how to 
enlighten the underſtanding, while he 
-moves the paſſions; and to act at once 
upon all the powers of the mind; not 
only by placing the truth in ſo clear a 
light as to gain attention and aſſent; 
but likewiſe by moving all the ſecret 
ſprings of the ſoul, to make it love that 
ruth it is convinced of. in one word, 
bur author would have his orator's 
mind filled with bright, uſeful truths, 
ae moſt noble exalted viewVs. 
na he may be able to paint, or 
deſeribe well, be ſhould. have a poetic 
kind of enthuſiaſm ; and know how to 
employ beautiful figures, lively images, 
and bold —_— when the a * 


PF DEPATCTHB [wi 

quires them. but this art ought to be 
entirely concealed: or, if ĩt muſt ap- 
pear ;'it ſhould ſeem to be a juſt copy of 
nature. | wherefore our author rejegs 
all ſuch falſe ornaments as ſerve only 


founds;and the imagination, with ideas 
that are more gay and err _ 
e e 

ro mqve the 9 * ee 
os an orator ſet every truth in its pre 
per place and ſa connect them that the 
lirſt may make way fat the ſecond and 
the next ſupport the former: ſo that 
the.diſcourſe ſhall gradually adyanes in 
ſtrength and clearneſs, ull the hearers 
perceive the whole weight and farce of 
the truth. and then he ought to diſplay 
it inthe livelieſt images; and both in 
his e and geſture uſe * 2 = 
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fekung movements that are proper to 
| __— thepaſſions he would excite. 5 


| 1 is by reading the antients tha 
1 we muſt form our taſte; and learn the 


art of eloquence in all its extent. but 
77 ſeeing f hat ſome of the antients them- 
| ſelves have their defects, we muſt read 
i A with caution — — our 


bone f — ornaments uſed ; in after. 
es; he points out what is excellent, 
na is faulty, both in ſacred and 
profane authors; and ſhews us that the 
eloquence of the Holy Scripture, in ma- 
ny places, ſurpaſſes that of the Greeks 
and Romans, in native ſimplieity, live- 
lineſs, grandeur, and in every thing that 
ean abe truth to our aſſent! and 
*NOTHING can co bemoreprope than 


—— 2 
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PBEFAQE 
| theſe Dialogues, to guard us againſt the 
vitiated taſte of falſe wit; which ſerves 
only for amuſement and oſtentation. 
ſuch eloquence as is founded on vanity 
and ſelf · love, delights in gaudy orna- 
ments; and neglects the genuine graces 
of a noble ſimplicity. for, the glittering 
fancy and quaint turns, and forced an- 
tickles, themen periods, and other 
al ornan ments of falſe otatory, 
ele a ale mer loſe the e 
force their wayt to ho mindand at once | 
l ghten, and captivate t. 
HEY who value octhiig ben | 
will probably . diſlike. the plainneſs of 
theſe Dialogues: büt they would form 
another judgment of them if they con- 
ſidered that there are different ſtiles of 
dialogue; ; of which ON armen 


_ logutsof Platd; and thoſe of Lucian. 


| hnguageisarticſs, ealy and familiar. on 


 facetious pleaſing manner: while Plato 


domi. the Archbiſhop of Cambray has 


Plats/ like a true philoſopher; ſtudy'd- = 
guments; and choſe no other ſtile that 


y and "a: 1 A. abt erden 


| introduces bare upright: deliodt 


fancy; ſo ry in readiug him, wie for- 
get the feign d characters of — = 
men who: fpeak in his diatogues; ant 
cannot but ſee the ingenious author in 
every ang. they ſay. ve muſt own 
howeve [that is an original, who has 
ucceeded' wonderfully in this way. of 
rr che ridicul'd men in the moſt 


inſtructed th 


em with yravity arid wif 


ed them both, on different ſubs 


jects. in his dialogues . * Pry 
(which: he com pos d for the inſtrues- 
tion of a young prince that was his 
pupil, ) we find the various wit and a- 
greeable humour of Lucian. and in 
the following ſheets, where he lays 
down the tules of ſuch a grave elo- 
quence as is proper to move and per- 
ſwade men; he imitates Plato: every 
thing is natural, and inſtructive: and 
inſtead, of wit and humour we find 
truth, and wiſdom ſhine dene 
the compoſure. Sr 
IT was thought proper bn abjogs | 
to theſe dialogues the author's letter to 
the French Academy concerning rhe- 
toric, poetry, andother ſubjects; which 
has met with ſo good reception, that 
it cannot but be acceptable to every 
polite reader. the dialogues, tho' but 
lately publiſhed, were compoſed ſeve- 
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ral years ago in the Archbiſhop's | 
_ younger. days. but the letter was Writ- 


ten in his more advanced age, in an- 


him by their ſecr etary; deſiring his ad- 
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ſwer to one that the Academy ſent 


vice on the ſeveral ſubjects he treats of: 
and therefore it is penned with the 
utmoſt elegance and politeneſs. how- 
ever both in the dialogues, and the let- 


ter, we find the fame juſt taſte, the 


| famenoble genius; the very ſame max 


ims; and the ſame deſign in writing; 
to reduce all compoſures to truth, na- 
ture, and decency. | 
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DIALOGUES 
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df , 


ELOQUENCE 


I 
"- 


THE FIRST pr oro BETWEEN. 
A. AND B. AND C. 


TELL, Sir, I ſuppoſe you have been hearing 
the ſermon to which you would have car- 
ried me. I have but very little curioſity 
that way, and am content with our pariſn · miniſter. 

B. I was charmed with my preacher, you bad a 
great loſs, Sir, in not hearing him. I have hired a 
pew, that I may not miſs one of his Lent ſermons. 
O heis a wonderful man. if you did but 0 once- tr» 
him, you could never bear any other. 

A. If it be ſo, 1 am reſolved never to hear kirk. 1 
would not have any one preacher give me a diſtaſte 
of all others; on the contrary, I ſhould chuſe one 
that will give me ſuch a reliſn and reſpect for the word 
of God, as may diſpoſe me the more to hear ir preach- 
ed every where. but ſince I have loſt ſo much by not 
hearing this fine diſcourſe you are ſo pleaſed with, 
you may make up part of that loſs, if you'll be ſo 
kind as to communicate to us what you remember of 


B. I ſhould only mangle the ſermon, by endeavour- 
ing to repeat any part of it. there were an hundred 
beauties in it that one cannot recollect, and which 
none but the preacher himſelf could diſplay— 


2 7 DIALOGUES: 
A. Well; but let us at leaſt know JILL of his 


© deſign, his proofs, his doctrine, and the chief truths 


he enlarged on. do you remember nothing ? was you 


unattentive : ? 


B. Far from it: L never liſtened with mare atten- 


tion and pleaſure. 


C. What is the matter then © 2 do you want to be 


intreated? 
B. No: but the ma 8 were fo 1 


and depended ſo much on the turn and delicacy of | 


his expreſſions, that -tho' they charmed me while I 
heard them, they cannot. be eaſily recollected; and 
tho? one could remember them, if they be expreſſed in 


other words, they would not ſeem to be the ſame 


thoughts; butloſe all their grace and force, | 

A. Surely, Sir, theſe beauties muſt be very fading, 
if they vaniſh thus upon the touch, and will not bear 
a review. I ſhould be much better 'pleaſed with a diſ- 
courſe which has more body in it, and leſs. ſpirit ; 


that things might make a deeper impreſſion on the 


mind, and be more eaſily remembred. what is the end 
of ſpeaking, but to perſuade people, and to pen 
them in ſuch truths as they can retain ? 

C. Now you have begun, Sir, I hope you will go on 
with this uſeful ſubſece. 

A. I wiſh I could prevail with you, Sir, to give us 


ſome general notion of the elegant de you 
heard. 


B. Since you are ſo very urgent, 1 vll tell you what 
Z can recolle& of it. the text was this, I have 

© eaten aſhes like bread.” now could any one make a 
happier choice of a text for ee pee * 


} Pear en. ss. i \ 


"CONCERNING EL LOQUENCE. 3 
ſhewed us that, according to this paſſage, aſhes ought 
this day to be the food of our ſouls : then in his 
preamble he ingeniouſly inter wove the ſtory of Arte- 
meſia, with regard to her husband's aſhes. his 4 trans- 


ition to his Ave Maria was very artful; and his diviſion 


was extremely ingenious ; you ſhall judge of it. (1) 
© tho? this duſt (ſaid he) be a ſign of repentance, it is 
ca principle of felicity: (1 1.) tho? it ſeems to humble 
us, it is really a ſource of glory: (111.) and tho? it 
© repreſents death, it is a remedy that gives immortal 
© life.” he turned this diviſion various ways, and every 
time he pave it a new luſtre by his antitheſes. the reſt 
of his diſcourſe was not leſs bright and elegant; the 
language was polite; the thoughts new; the periods 
were harmonious ; and each af them concluded with 
ſome ſurprizing turn. he gave ſuch juſt characters of 
common life, that his hearers found their various 
pictures faithfully drawn : and hĩs exact anatomy of all 
the paſſions equalled the maxims of the great xoHE· 
FOUCAULT. in ſhort, I think it was a maſter- piece. 
but, Sir, I ſhall be glad to know your opinion of it. 
A. I am unvilling to tell you my thoughts, or to 


| : + The Romiſh preachers, in the 


preamble of their ſermons, addreſs 
themſelves to the Virgin Mary ; 
aud are ofttimes very artful in 
their tranſition to it, as our author 
obſerves. we have a remarkable 
example of this in one of the grea- 
teft French orators, M. L'Eſprit 
Flechier, biſbop of Niſmes, wha 


ſeems tobe oftner than once alluded 


tointheſe dialogues. in his pane- 


gyric on S. Foſeph he introduces 


his Ave Maria thus, Every 
things ſeems to concur to the 


glory of my ſubje&; the Holy 
Spirit, Jeſus Chrift, and Mary, 
are concerned in it; why may 
I not hope for the aſſiſtance of 
one of them, the grace of the 
other, and the interceſſions of 
the virgin? to whom we will 
addreſs ourſelves in thoſe 


words that the angel ſaid to 


her, and which S. Joſeph no 
doubt often repeated ; Hail ! 


Mary, &c. Panegyriques, Vol. * 


p. 71. 
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4 DIALO GU ES 


leſſen your eſteem, of it. we ought to reverence the 
word of God; to improve ourſelves by all the truths 


that a preacher explains; and avoid a critical humour, 


leſt we ſhould leſſen the ub of the ſacred an, 
on. 

. You have Abende to fear, Sir, at preſent, it is 
not out of curioſity that I ask your opinion; but be- 
cauſe I would have clear notions of it; and * ſolid 
inſtructions as may not only ſatisfy myſelf, but be of 
uſe to others: for you know my profeſſion obliges 
me to preach. give us your thoughts therefore, with- 
out any reſerve; and do not be afraid either of con- 


| tradicting, or offeniling me. 


A. Since you will have it io, I muſt obey your c com- 


mands. to be free then; 8 from your on 
wanne of this ſermon, that it was a very n one. 


B. Whyſo? | 
A. Why; can a Gantion- in ale the ſcriptare i; is 


75 


Fr applyed ; a ſcrap of prophane hiſtory is told 


after a dry childiſh manner; and a vain affectation of 
wit rans throughout the whole can ſuch a ſermon 


de good? 


B. By no means: but I do not think tas the 1 


mon I heard is of that ſort. 


A. Have patience, and I doubt not but you and 


ſhall agree. when the preacher choſe theſe words for 


his text, © I have eaten aſhes like bread,” ought he to 


have amuſed his audience with obſerving ſome kind 
' of relation between the mere ſound of his text, and 
the ceremony of the day? ſhould he not firſt have ex- 
plained the true ſenſe of the words, beſore he opplyed | 


them to the preſent occaſion ? 
B. It had been better. 


' concErRNINCG E'LOQUENCE. 5 
A. Ought he not therefore to have traced the ſub· 
ject alittle higher, by entering into the true occaſion. 
and deſign of the Pſalm; and explainin g the context? 
was it not proper ſor him 10 inquire whether the inter · 
pretation he gave of the words was agreeable to the 
true meaning of them, before he delivered his own 
ſenſe to the people, as if it were the word of God? 
B. He ought to have done ſo: but what ne was 
there in his i interpretation? 
A. Why, J will tell you. David Coke was . au- 
wor of the cii, Pſalm) ſpeaks of his own misfortunes: 
he tells us; that his enemies inſulted him cruelly, when 
they ſaw him in the duſt, humbled at theig feet, and 
reduced (as he pockically: expreſſes it) to eat aſhes 
like bread; and © to mingle his drink with weeping.” 
now- what relation] is there between the -omplaints of 
David, driven from his throne, and perſecuted: by his 


ſon Abſalom; and the humiliation of a chriſtian, who 


puts aſhes on his forehead, to remind him of his morta- 
lity, and diſengage him from ſinful pleaſures ? could 
the preacher find no other text in ſcripture? did Chriſt 
and his apoſtles, or the prophets, never ſpeak of death, 
and the duſt of the grave, to which all our pride and 
vanity muſt be reduced? does not the ſcripture con- 
tain many affecting images of this important truth? 
might he not have been content with the words of 
Geneſis , which are ſo natural and proper for this 
ceremony, and choſen by the church it ſelf ? ſhould a 


vain delicacy make him afraid of too often repeating 


a text that the holy ſpirit has dictated, and which the 
church appoints to be uſed every year? why ſhould 
he neglect ſuch a pertinent. 3 _ ou 7 55 


+ GEN, 111, 19. 
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6 DIALOGUES 


places of ſcripture, to pitch on one that is not proper ? 


this muſt flow from a depraved taſte, and a fond incli- 
nation to ſay ſomething that is new. 

B. You grow too warm, Sir : ſuppoſing the literal 
ſen: of the text not to be the true meaning of it, the 
1 remarks m e be very fag and 
ae 

. K Yor my part, I — not care whether a preach- 
er's thoughts be fine or not, till I am. firſt ſatisfied of 
their being true. but, * what ry you to ho wn of 
0. ſermon? 

A. It was exatly of-a piece with the text, how 
could the preacher give ſuch, miſplaced ornaments to 


. ſubject in itſelf ſoterrifying; and amuſe his hearers 
with an idle ſtory of Artemeſia's ſorrow ; when he 


ought to have alarmed them, and given them the walk 
terrible i images of deaths? 

B. I perceive then you do not love ——_ wit, on 
ſuch occaſions. but what would become of eloquence 
if it were ſtript of ſuch ornaments ? would you con- 
fine every body to the plainneſs ofcountry preachers? 
ſuch men are uſeful among the common people; but 


perſons of diſtinction have more delicate ears; and 


we muſt adapt our diſcourſes to their polite taſte. 

A. Vou are now leading me off from the point. I 
was endeavouring to convince you, that the plan of 
the ſermon was ill laid; and I was juſt going to touch 
upon the diviſion of it: but I ſappoſe you already per- 


| ceivethe reaſon why I diſlike 1 it ; for, the preacher lays 


down three quaint conceits for the ſubje& of his whole 
diſcourſe. when one chuſes to divide a ſermon, he 
ſnould do it plainly, and give ſuch a diviſion as natu- 
rally ariſes from the fubject itſelf, and gives a light 
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and juſt order to the ſeveral parts; ſuch a diviſion as 
may be eaſily remembred, and at the ſame time help 
to connect and retain the whole; in fine, a diviſion 
that ſhews at once the extent of the ſubject, and of all 
its parts. but, on the contrary, here is a man WhO 
endeavours to dazzle his hearers, and puts them off 
with three points of wit, or puzzling ridles, which he 
turns and plies ſo dextrouſſy, that they muſt fancy 
they ſaw ſome tricks of legerdemain. did this preacher 
uſe ſuch a ſerious grave manner of addreſs as might 
make you hope for ſomething uſeful and important 
from him? but, to return to the point you propoſed; 
did you not ask me whether: I meant to * m 
quenoe from the pulpit? hne bien 

B. Ves. I fancy that is Mow drift; E. | 

A. „ em do you mean by © e- 
loquence v He 

B. It is the art of fpeakiog yy > 2 d 

A. Has this art no other end, beſides chad affocaks 
ing well ? have not men ſome — in ſpeaking? or 
do they talk only for the ſake of talking? 
B. They ſpeak to pleaſe, and to perſuade others - tri 

A. Pray let us carefully diſtinguiſh theſe two things. 
—.— in order to perſuade; that is certain : and 
too often they ſpeak likewiſe to pleaſe others. but 
while one endeavours to pleaſe, he has another view; 
which, tho” more diſtant, ought to be his chief aim. 
A man of probity has no other deſign in pleaſing o- 
thers, than that he may the more effectually inſpire 
them with the love of juſtice, and other virtues; by 
repreſenting them as moſt amiable. he who ſeeks to 
advance his own intereſt, his reputation, or his for- 
tune, ſtrives to pleaſe, only that he may gain the affec- 
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his avarice: ſo that this very deſign of pleaſing is ſtill 

but a different manner of perſwaſion that the orator 
aims at; for he pleaſes others to inveigle their af - 
fection; "that he may 3 — to what 
advances his intereſt, 0 
B. Von cannot but own then that men wo ſpeak 
to pleaſe. the moſt ancient orators had this view. 
Cicero's orations plainly ſhew that he laboured hard 
for reputation: and who will not believe the ſame of 
Ifocrates, and Demoſthenes too? all the Panegy- 
riſts were more ſollicitous for their own honour, 
than for the fame of their heroes; and they ex- 


tolled a prince's glory to the skies, chiefly becauſe they 


hoped to be admired for their ingenious manner of 
praiſing him. this ambition ſeems to have been always 
reckoned commendable both among the Greeks and 
the Romans: and ſuch emulation brought eloquence 
to ãts perfection: it inſpired men with noble thoughts 
and generous ſentiments, by which the ancient re- 
publics were made to flouriſh; the advantageous light 
in which eloquence appeared in great aſſemblies, and 
the aſcendantit gave the orator over the people, made 
ittobeadmired, and helpt to ſpread polite learning. 
cannot fee indeed why ſuch an emulation ſhould be 
blamedeven among chriſtian orators; provided they 
did not ſnhew an indecent affectation in their diſcourſes, 


nor in the leaſt enetvate-the precepts of the goſpel. 


we ought not to cenſure what animates young people, 
and forms our greateſt preachers. 

A. You have here pui ſeveral things together,which, 
if. you pleaſe, Sir, we will conſider ſeparately ; and 


obſerve ſome method in enquiring what we ought to 
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conclude from them. but let us above all things avoid a 
wrangling humour; and examine the ſubject with 
calmneſs and temper, like perſons who are afraid of 
nothing ſo much as of error, and let us place the true 
point of honour in a candid acknowledgment of our 
miſtakes, whenever we perceive them. 
B. That is the exact ſtate of my mind: or at leaſt 
I judge it to be ſo; and I intreat you to tell me when 
you find me tranſgreſſing this equitable rule. 
A. We will not as yet talk of what relates to preachs 
ers; for that point may be more ſeaſonably conſider: 
ed afterwards. let us begin with thoſe vorators whoſe 
examples you vouched. by mentioning Demoſthenes 
and Iſocrates together, you diſparage the former; 
for the latter was a lifeleſs declaimer, that buſied himſelf 
in poliſning his thoughts, and giving an harmonious 
cadence to his periods. he had a very * low and vulgar 
notion of eloquence; and placed almoſt the whole 
of it, in a nice diſpoſal of his words. A man who em- 
ployed ten or (as others ſay) fifteen years, in ſmooth - 
ing the periods of a panegyric, which was a diſcourſe 
concerning the neceſſities of Greece, could give 
but a very ſmall and flow relief to the republic, a- 
gainſt the enterprizes of the Perſian king. Demoſthe- 
nes ſpoke againſt Philip in a quite different manner, 
In the introduction of this | hot decline a ſubje& that o- 
very paneg yric that our author | thers had handled before him, 
ment ions, Iſocrates ſays, Such is | but would endeavour. to de- 
the nature of eloquence ; that | claim better than they. pon 
it makes great things appear | which Longinus (S. 38.) makes 
little; and ſmall things to | this judicious remark ; that by gi- 
ſeem great; it can repreſent | ving ſuch a charatter 'of eloquence, 
old things as new ; and new | in ibe beginning of: bis panegyric, 


things as if they were old; | the orator in effect cautioned his 
and that therefore he would | bearers not to believe bis diſcawſe. 
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you may read the compariſon that Dionyſus Hali- 
carnaſſius has made of theſe two orators, and ſee 
there the chief faults he obſerved in Iſocrates; whoſe 
diſcourſes are vainly gay and florid ; and his periods 
adjuſted with incredible pains, — to pleaſe the 
ear: while on the contrary, * Demoſthenes moves, 


warms, and captivates the heart. he was too ſenfibly 


touched with the intereſt of his country, to mind the 
little glittering fancies that amuſed Iſocrates. every 
ofation of Demoſthenes is a cloſe chain of reaſoning, 
that repreſents the generous notions of a ſoul who 
diſdains any thought that is not great. his diſcourſes 
gradually increaſe: in force by. greater light and new 


reaſons; which are always illuſtrated by bold figures 


and lively images. one cannot but ſee that he has the 
good of the republic entirely at heart; and that na- 
ture itſelf ſpeaks in all his tranſports :: for his artful 
addreſs is ſo maſterly, that it never appears. nothing e- 
ver equalled the force and vehemence of bis diſcourſes, 
have you never read the remarks that — made 
on them, in his treatiſe of the Subligne? 

B. No: is not that the treatiſe that: Mr. Boileay 
mandated? do you think it ſine? 

A. I am not afraid to tell you hath 1 think it farpaſ: 
fo Ariſtotle's rhetoric; which, though it be a very 
ſolid tract, is yet clogged with many dry precepts, that 
nn oratoribus verd, Grae- | non cunts illos tenues & eir- 
cis quidem, admirabile eſt | cumſpettos [ oratores] vi, ſub- 
quantum inter omnes unus | limitate,impetu,cultu,compo- 
excellat. attamen cum effet | fitione ſuperavit? non inſurgit 
Demoſthenes, multi oratores | locis? non figuris gaudet ? non 
magni, et clari fuerunt,et an- | tranſlationibusnitet? non ora- 
tea fuerant, nec "IE defece- | tione ficta dat carentibus vo- 


runt. Cre. Orat. §. 2 cem? 9 55 Xii. caps 
Quid denique Demoſthenes? OT 
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are rather cutious, than fit for practice; ſo that it is 
more proper to point out the rules of art to ſuch as are 
already eloquent, than to give us a juſt taſte of rheto- 
ric, and to form true orators. but Longinus, in his 
diſcourſe of the Sublime, interſperſes among his pre- 
cepts, many ſine examples from the greateſt authors, 
to illuſtrate them. he treats of the Sublime in a lofty. 
manner, as his tranſlator has judiciouſly obſerved : he 
warms our fancy, and exalts our mind; he forms our 
taſte; and teaches us to diſtinguiſh whey! is either ſine, 
or faulty, in the moſt famous ancient writers. 
B. Is Longinus ſuch a wonderful author? did bs | 
not live i in the oye of Zenobis, and erer Auro 
lan? f 
A. Ves; you Aenne eh hiſtory.” 
B. Did not thoſe days fall vaſtly ſhort of the polite· 


neſs of former ages? and can you imagine that an 


author who flouriſhed in the declenſion of learning 
and eloquence had a better taſte than t L 
cannot believe it. 

A. I was ſurprized myſelf, to 4443 it ſo: but em 
wad only read him, to be convinced of it. tho' he 
lived in a very corrupted age, he formed his judgment 
upon the ancient models; and has avoided almoſt all 
the reigning faults of his own time; I ſay almoſt all, 
for, I muſt own, he ſtudyed rather. what inne 
than what is uſeful; and did not conlider ee 

AI Thee, bold Longinus ! all the nine mw | 
And bleſs their critic with a poet's | 
An ardent judge, who, zealous in his 8 > 
With warmth gives ſentence, yet is always Juſt : 
© Whoſe own example ſtrengthens ail his laws, 


Aud is himſelf that great b Sublime be draus. 
Mix. Pope's eſſay on criticiſm, P. 45. 


* Doe eee 
as ſubſervient to morality; ; nor apply it to direct 


the conduct of life. and in this he does not ſeem to 


have had ſuch ſolid views as the antient Greeks, and 
eſpecially ſome of their philoſophers. but we ought to 
forgive him a failing, for which Iſocrates was far more 
remarkable, tho' he lived in a more reſined age. and 
this defect ought the rather to be over · looked in a par- 
ticular diſcourſe, where Longinus does not treat of 
what is proper to inſtruct men, but of what is apt to 
move and ſeize their paſſions. I chuſe to recommend 


this author, Sir; becauſe he will help to explain my 


meaning to you. you will ſee what a glorious * cha- 
racter he gives of Demoſthenes, from whom he quotes 
ſeveral paſſages that are moſt ſublime : he will likewiſe 
ſhew you thoſe faults of Iſocrates that I mentioned. 
if you be unwilling to take the trouble of becoming 
acquainted with theſe authors, by reading their works; 
you may get a very juſt notion of them by con ſutring 
Longinus. let us now leave Ifocrates ; 4 and n we 
Demoſthenes, and Cicero. 
B. Youare for leaving enn becaue be i. is not 
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A. Let us go on then with Iſocrates, ſince you 
are not yet convinced: and let us judge of his rhe- 
toric by the rules of eloquence itſelf; and by the 
ſentiments of Plato, the moſt * eloquent: writer among 
the antients. will you be determined by him 

B. I will be determined by him, if he be in the 
right : but I never reſign my Judgment pi to 
any author. 7 

A. Remember this rule + it is all that L kat you. 
and if you do not let ſome faſhionable prejudices 
biaſs your judgment, reaſon will ſoon convince you 
of the truth. I would therefore have you believe nei- 
ther Iſocrates, nor Plato: but judge of them both, 
by clear principles. now I ſuppoſe you: will grant 
that the chief end of eloquence is to dale men to 


embrace truth and virtue. 


B. I am not of your mind: thisis what I have al- 
ond deny d. 

A vill endeavour to prove it nn eloquence, 
if I miſtake not, may be conſidered in three reſpects: 
as the art of enforcing truth on people's minds, and 
of making them better : as an art indifferent in itſelf; 
which wicked men may uſe as wellas good ; and which 


* Sed ego neque illis' aſſen- | 
tiebar, neque harum diſputa- 
tionum inveatori, & principi 
longe omnium in dicendo gra- 
viſt imo, et Ebęuentiſſimo Pla- 
tons, cujus tum Athenis cum 
Carneade diligentius legi Gor- 
giam quo in libro, hoc maxime 
admirabar Platonem, quod mi- 
hi in oratoribus irridendis, ipſe 


eſſe Orator Summus v idebatur. 
Cic, de Orat. lib. 1. §. 11. | 


Quid denique Demoſthenes? 
non illud jusjurandum per 
caeſos in Marathone ac Sala- 
mine Props gnatores reipubli- 
cae, ſatis manifeſto docet prae- 
= torema ejus Platonem fu- 

? quem ipſum num Aſia- 
K appellabimus plerunque 
inſtin&s divino ſpiritu vati- 
bus comparandum? Quint. Ib. 
xii. wr IQ. * TR S. xith, 
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may be applyed to recommend injuſtice and error, as 
well as probity, and truth: and, as an art which 
Flfiſh men may uſe to ingratiate themſelves with o- 
thers; to raiſe their reputation, and make their for- 
tune. which of theſe ends do you admit of ? | 
B. Iallow of them all. what do uo infer from this 
conceſſionꝰ 
A. Theinference will afterwards pe. have pa- 
tience a little; and be ſatisfyed, if I fay nothing but 
what is evidently true, till by gradual advances I lead 
vou to the right concluſion. of the three ends of elo- 
. quence, I + ot peter you will my pre- 
ker the firſt. 
B. Ves: it is the beſt. 
A. What think you of the ſecond 2 
B. I ſee what you drive at: yon are going into 
afallacy. the ſecond fort is faulty, becauſe of the ill 
uſe the orator makes of his eloquence, to enforce error 
and vice. but ſtill the rhetoric of a wicked man may 
be good in itſelf, tho' the uſe he makes of it be perni- 
cious. now e are talking of the nature and rules of 
eloquence; not of the uſes it ſhould be applyed to. 
let us keep to the true ſtate of the queſtion. 
A. If you will do me the favour to hear me a little, 
you will find that I have the point in diſpute always s 
in view. you ſeem then to condemn the ſecond ſort of c 
eloquence: or, to ſpeak without ambiguity, you con- 
demn the | abuſe of rhetoric. | 
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their corruption, Ican hardh ly for- 


to be baniſhedout of allcivilſocic- 
ties, as a thi ng Fatal to peace and 
good manners. to this opinion I 


Jhoul4 wholly incline, FI did not 


bear recanting what Tſaid Ke: 30 
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B. Right. your now peu ne far then we 
are agreed. 

A. What ſay you of the third end of eloquence; 1 

mean the orator's endeavouring to pleaſe others, by 
talking; that he may raiſe his reputation, or his for- 
tune? 
B. vou know my opinion already. I aid ſuch 
an uſe of eloquence very fair and allowable; ſeeing 
it excites a laudableemulation, and . to — 
men's talents. _ 

A. What kind of talents would you have e 

improved? ſuppoſe you had ſome new ſtate, or com- 
monwealth, to model, in what kinds of knowledge 
* you havethe ſubjects trained up, and inſtruc- 
ted! 
B. In every kind that could make them better, 
would endeavonr to make them good ſubjects, peace- 
able, obedient, and zealous for the public welfare. I 
would have them fit to defend their country in caſe 
of war; and in peace to obſerve and ſupport the laws; 
to govern their families; cultivate their lands; train 
up their children to the practice of virtue, and inſpire 
them with aſtrong and juſt ſenſe of religion: Iwould 
have them carry on ſuch a trade as the ſtate and ne- 
ceſſities of the country might require: and apply 
themſelves to ſuch arts and ſciences as are uſeful in 
common life. theſe I think, ought to be the chief aims 
of a law-giver . 

A. Your views are very juſt uy ſolid. you 2 


men, as ; by : and that if | upon all occaſions expoſed to the 
theſe only £3 caſt it away, | armed malice of the wicked. 
and thoſe retain it; the naked | Biſhop Sprat's hiſt. of the 
innocence of virtae would be royal ſociety, p. 111. 
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then have ſubjects. averſe to lazineſs; and employed 


about ſuch uſeſul things as ſhould tend nom or 


other to advance the public good. 


B. Certainly. - 
A. And would you exclude all uſcleſs profeſſions | ? 


B. Yes. 
A. You would allow only of ſuch bodily exerciſes 


as conduced to people's health, and ſtrength? I do 
not mention the beauty of the body's for thatis a na- 


tural conſequence of health and vigour, in bodies 


that are duly formed. 


B. Iwould ſufferno other 1 | 
A. Would you not therefore baniſh all thoſe that 


ſerve only to amuſe people, and cannot render them 


fitter to bear either the conſtant labours and employ- 
ments of peace, or the fatigues of war? 

B. Ves; I ſhould follow that rule. | 

A. I ſuppoſe you would doit for the ſame reaſon 


that you would likewiſe condemn (as you already 


granted, ) all theſe exerciſes of the mind which do not 
conduce to render it more ſtrong, ſound, and beauti- 
ful; by making it more virtubus. 

B. It is ſo. whatdo you infer from that? a 1 do not 
yet ſee youi drift: your windings are very long. 

A. Why; I would argue from the plaineſt princi- 
ples ; .and not advance the leaſt ſtep, without carrying 
light and certainty along with us. anſwer me then, if 
you pleaſe, | 

B. Seeing we lay down the rule you laſt menticnied, 
for the management of the body, there is certainly 
greater reaſon to follow it in the conduct and im- 


provement of the mind. 


A. Would you permit ſucharts as are only ſubſer- 
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1 vientto pleaſure, amuſement, and vain curioſity; and 
r have no relation either to the duties of domeſtic 11 
or the common offices of ſociety? F 
B. I would baniſh all ſuch from my commonwealth. 
A. If you allowed of mathematicians then, it would 
be for the ſake of mechanics, navigation,ſurveying of 


8 land, the fortification of places; and ſuch calculations 
2 as are uſeful in practice; &. ſo that it is the uſeful- 
i neſs of the mathematics that would recommend them 
0 your patronage. and if you tolerated phyſicians 
and lawyers, it would befor the preſervation of n 
and the ſupport of j ullice: F624 
2t B. Right. 
m A. And with the * view of aſefulneſs you would 
admit all other ſerviceable profeſſions. 
B. Certainly. 


A. But how would you treat the muſicians 2 

B. I would encourage them. 

A. Would you not lay them under ſorine * 
reſtraint, according to the judgment and practice of 
the antient Greeks, who en joined ar and 
uſefulneſs together? | ad 

B. Explain yourſelf a little. 


A. Tho' they joined muſic and poetry e 5 


ci- W and carryed both theſe arts to the greateſt perfection; 
ng they applyed them to inſpire people's minds with for- 
» if I utude, and noble thoughts. they uſed poetry and mu- 
Ic to prepare them for battle; and carryed muſicians 
ed, Wand their various eee to war. hence came 
nly I drums and trumpets, which raiſed in them a ſpirit ofen 
m- ¶ thuſiaſm, anda fort of fury that they called divine. it 
i was by muſic and the charms of verſe, that theyſoftened 
ſer- Wſavage nations: and by the ſame harmony, they ſweet- 
B 
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ly inſtilled wiſdom into their children. they made them 
ſing Homer's verſes to inſpire their minds with the 
love of glory, liberty, and their native country; and 
with a contempt of death, and riches, and effeminate 
pleaſure. they gave their very dances a grave and ſe- 
rious turn: for it is certain they danced not merely for 
the ſake of pleaſure. we ſee, by David's example, 1 
that the eaſtern people reckoned dancing a ſerious 
kind of employment, like mufic, and poetry. the myſ- 
terious dances of the prieſts were adapted by the hea- 
thens among their ceremonies, on ſolemn feſtivals, in 
honour of their gods. there were a thouſand inſtruc- 
tions couched under their poems, and their fables: ndy 
their moſt grave and auſtere philoſophy always ap- 
peared with an air of gayety, and good humour. all 
thoſe arts that conſiſted either in melodious ſbunds, 
regulaf motions of the body, or the uſe of words; mu- 


fic, dancing, eloquence, and poetry, were invented to 


expreſs the paſſions; and by that means io communi- 
cate theſe paſſions to others. thus did they endeavour 
to convey noble ſentiments to people's minds, and 
give them lively affecting views of the beauty of virtue, 
and the deformity of vice. ſo that all theſe arts, under 
the ſhew of pleaſure, favoured the moſt ſerious deſigns 
of the ancients; and were uſed to promote morality 


and religion. even the diverſion of hunting was en- 


eouraged to train up the youth for war. their ſtrong: 
eſt pleaſures contained always ſome ſolid inch udien 


from which ſource flowed thoſe many heroic virtues in 


Greece, which all ages have ſince admired. it is true 
this firſt kind of inſtruction was afterwards changed; 
and of itſelf was accompanied with EY m_ 
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the chief fault of it was, its being founded on a falſe 
and pernicious ſcheme of religion: in which the Greeks, 
and all the ancient ſages of the heathen world were 
ſtrangely deceived; being plunged into groſs idolatry. 
but notwithſtanding this fundamental miſtake, they 
choſe a very proper way of inſpiring men with reli- 
gion and virtue: their method was wiſe, agreeable, 
and apt to make a lively, laſting impreſſion. _ 

C. You' ſaid that this firſt inſtitution was after- 
wards changed : pray , how did it happen? * 

A. Tho? virtue gives men the true politeneſs; if 
great care be not taken, politeneſs gradually degene. 
rates into an unmanly ſoftneſs. the Aſiatic Greeks fell 
firſt into this corruption. the Ionians grew effemi- 
nate ;and'all that coaſt of Aſia was a theatre of luxury, 
the Cretans too became corrupted, notwithſta 
the wiſe laws of Minos. you know the © verſe that St. 
Paul quotes from one of their own poets. Corinth was 
remarkable for its exceſſive riot, and diſioluteneſs. | 
the Romans, as yet unpoliſhed, began to fall into 
ſuch practices as quite relaxed their ruſtic virtue. A- 
thens was not free from the general conte gion, with 
which Greece was all-over infected. pleaſure which 
was uſed at ' firſt as the means to convey wiſdom 
into people's minds, uſurped the place of wiſdom it - 
ſelf: and in vain did the philoſophers remonſtrate a- 
gainſt this diſorder, Socrates aroſe, and ſhewed his de- 
luded fellow-citizens that the pleaſure about whicht 


were entirely employed; onght ought only tobe uſed as the 


vehicle of wiſdom, and an incentive to virtue. Plato, 
rigs, (who was notaſhamed to compoſe his di- 


4 Epirus 40 rey crx c Spila. varipeg pci. 
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alogues on the plan and ſubject of his maſter's diſ. 


courſes,) baniſhed from his republic all ſuch muſical 
notes, ſcenes of tragedy, and poetical compoſitions, 
(even ſuch parts of Homer himſelf. ) as did not in- 
cline people to love order, and wiſe laws. this, Sir, 
was the judgment of Socrates and Plato concerning 
poets and muſicians: do you approve of it? 

B. I am entirely of their mind; and would allow 


of nothing that is uſeleſs. ſince we may find pleaſure 


enough in ſolid and valuable things, we ought not to 


ſeek for it elſewhere. in order to recommend virtue to 


men's eſteem and practice, we muſt ſhow them that it 
is conſiſtent with pleaſure: and on the contrary, if we 
ſeparate pleaſure from virtue, people will be ſtrongly 
tempted to forſake a virtuous. courſe.” beſides, that 
which gives pleaſure only, without inſtruction, can at 
beſt but amuſeand ſoften the mind. do not you ſee, Sir, 
how much a philoſopher I am become, by hearing you? 
but let us go on to the end: "or we are not yet 3 


Jy agreed. 
A. hope we ſhall be very quickly. and ſince you 


are grown ſo much a philoſopher, give me leave to 
ask you one queſtion more. we have obliged muſici- 


ans, and poets, to employ their art only for promo - 


ting virtue: and the ſubjects of your new republic are 
. debarred from all ſuch ſpectacles as can only pleaſe, 
and not inſtruct them. but what would you do with 


conjurers? 


B. They are e er that ought to be banilhe 


. from all ſocieties. 


A. They do no harm. you cannot think 67 are 
ele ſo that you have no reaſon to be afraid of 
their praiſing any diabolical art. 
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B. No, Ido not fear that: norſhould I give the leaſt 
ps to any of their ſenſeleſs ſtories. but they do 
harm enough by amuſing the common people. I will 
not ſuffer ſuch idle perſons in my commonwealth, as 
divert others from their buſineſs, and have no other 
employment but to amuſe people with fooliſh talk. 

A. But perhaps they get a livelihood that way; and 
lay up wealth for themſelves, and their families. | 

B. No matter: they muſt find out ſome honeſt way 
of living. it is not enough that they ſeek a livelihood; 
they muſt gain it by ſome employment that is uſeful „ 
to the public. I ſay the fame of all thoſe ſtrolling vaga- 
bonds who amuſe erowds with filly prattle and fooliſh 
ſongs. for tho' they ſhould never lie, nor ſay any 
thing thatis immodeſt; their being uſeleſs to the pub- 
lic is. guilt enough. ſo that they ought either to be ex- 
cluded from the ſociety, or compelled to follow ſome 
uſeful occupation. 

A. Would you notat leaſt tolerate tragedians,pro- 
vided they repreſent no ſcenes of immodeſty, or ex- 
travagant love? I do not ask you this queſtion as a 
Chriſtian: anſwer only as a law-giver, and a philoſo- 
pher. | 

B. If tragedies did not conduce to inſtruction as 


well as to pleaſure, I ſhould condemn them. 


A. Right. in that you are exactly of Plato's opi- 


nion: for he would not allow of any poems or trage: 


dies in his republic, that ſhould not firſt be examined 
by the guardians of the laws: that ſo the people might 
neither hear nor ſee any thing but what ſhould tend to 
ſtrengthen the laws and promote virtue. in this you 
likewiſe fall in with the ſentiments of other antient 


authors, who judged that tragedy ought to turn chief- 
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Iy upon two paſſions; either the terror that ue 
a view of the fatal effects of vice; or that compaſſion 
which accompanies the repreſentation of an oppreſt 
and teddy virtue. Sophocles and Euripides wrote with 
theſe views, and always endeavoured to excite either 
pity, or terror. 

B. I remember I have met with this laſt rule in Mr 
Boileau's art of poetry. 

A. You are right, he's a man that knows perfealy 
well not only the foundation of poetry; but likewiſe 
the ſolid aim to which philoſophy ( ſuperiour to all 
arts) ought to direct the poet. 

B. But whither are you leading me all this while? 

A. I lead you no farther: you guide yourſelf now; 
and are happily come tp the concluſion I firſt pro- 

pos'd. have you not ſaid, that in your republic, you 
would not ſuffer idle people who amuſe others, and 
have no other buſineſs but merely to talk? is it not 
upon this principle that you would exclude all ſuch 
tragedies as do not convey inſtruction as well as plea · 
ſure? now will you ſuffer that to be done in proſe, 
that you will not tolerate in verſe? after ſuch a juſt ri- 
gour againſt uſeleſs poetry, how can you ſhew any fa- 
vour to thoſe * declaimers who talk only to ſhew their 
parts? 
lo can behold, without in- 


Teamot with-hold A from be- 


certainties theſe - ſpecious tropes 
aud figures — a bt on — 
knowledge ? bow many rewards 
that are due to more profitable | ſa 
end difficult- 2 bave been fill u 


| = dignation, how many miſts and un- 
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traying the ſuallouneſs of allthoſe 
| ſeeming myſteries, upon which we 
writers, and ſpeakers hot fo 


| big. and in few words, I dare 


ſay, that of all the ſtudies of men, 
nathing may be ſooner ab tainei, 
than this vicious abundance of 


phraſe, this trick of metaphors, 


by of fin nm 75 for now I 
with POOP TO 
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B. But theſe orators we Were en ata two 
deſigns that.are commendable. 

A. What are they? 

B. The firſt is to maintain 8 for, by their 
profeſſion they procure a ſubſiſtence. their rhetoric 
gets them repute; and this brings along with it that 
wealth they ſtand in need of. 

A. Vou yourſelf have already anſwered this pre- 
tence, for, did you not ſay that it is not enough that 
one gains a livelihood, unleſs he get it by ſome em- 
ployment that is uſeful to the public? he who ſhould 
repreſent tragedies that give no inſtruction, might get 
his bread by them: but this would not hinder you from 
driving him out of your commonwealth. you would 
ſay to him, go chuſe ſome regular uſeful: employ- 
ment; and do not divert your neigbbours from their 
* buſineſs. if you would have a lawful gain from them; 
© apply yourſelf to do them ſome real ſervice; or 10 
make them more wiſe and virtuous.” now why ſhould 


you not {ay the ſame to therhetoricjans? 


B. But I have a ſecond reaſon-t0 offer tar: ren 
ting them. 

A. Pray, let us hear it. 

B Why; the orator ſerves the pablic. | 

A. In what? | 

B. He improves — 8 wal, and teaches them 
eloquence. 


| N ſo great MY in the world. and labour | long after it, bn the 


but I ſpend words in vain; for years of our education; that: e 
the evil it now fo inveterate, cannot but ever after think kinder 
that it is hard to know whom to of it than it deſerves... Biſho 
blame; or where to begin #0 re- Sprat's hiſt. of the royal, ſock. 
form. we all value one another ſo ety, P. 112. | 


much upon this beautiful deceit, © * 
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A. Suppoſe I ſhould invent ſome fantaſtic art, or 


imaginary language , that could not be of any ase z 3 
could I ſerve the public by teaching ſuch a ſenſeleſs 


language, or ſilly art? 


B. No: becauſe one cannot ſerve a as a ae 5 


ter, unleſs he could teach them — that is uſe- 
ful. 

A. You cannot prove then that an orator ſerves the 
public, by his teaching eloquence, unleſs you could 
firſt ſhew that it is an uſeful art. of what uſe are a 


man's fine thoughts if they do not advance the public 


good? J am very ſenſible that they are advantageous 
to himſelf; for they dazle his hearers; who have ſo 
bad a taſte that they will applaud his skill, and even 
reward him for his uſeleſs talk but ought you to ſuf- 
fer ſuch a mercenary fruitleſs eloquence in the go- 
vernment you have to model? a ſhoemaker is ſervice- 
able in his way, and maintains his family with what 
he gains by ſupplying other people's neceſſities. ſo 
that you ſee the moſt ordinary employments tend to 
ſome uſeful purpoſe: and there is no other art but the 
rhetorician's that ſerves only to amuſe people with 
talking. in fine, ſuch eloquence can only, on the one 
hand, ſatisfy the vain curioſity of the hearers; and 
encourage their idleneſs; and on the other, gratify the 


declaimer's-pride, and ambition. but for the 1 


of your republic, Sir, do not tolerate ſuch an abuſe. 
B. J muſt grant that an orator's aim ſhould be to 


make people more wiſe and virtuous. | 


A. Do not forget this: you ſhall ſee the conſequen- 
ces of it by and by. 

B. Notwithſtanding this conceſſion, he who is em- 
ploy'd in inſtructing others, may at the ſame time en- 
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deayour to acquire reputation and wealth, for himſelf. 
A. I told you before, that we are not now handling 
the point as chriſtians : I need only uſe philoſophy a- 
gainſt you. let me put you in mind that you grant an 
orator is obliged to inſtruct others with a deſign to im- 
prove them in virtue. thus we get rid of all uſeleſs 
declaimers. we ought not even to ſuffer panegyriſts 
any farther than they render true wiſdom and probity 
more 2miable by their praiſes; and propoſe models of 
* virtue and valour that are worthy of imitation. 


B, What'then, is a panegyric good for nothing, ; 
unleſs it be full of morality? 


A. Have you not granted this already? inſtruction 


is the proper end of ſpeech: and the only good reaſon 
for praiſing any hero, is, that we may repreſent his 
worth to others, in order to excite their emulation; 
and to ſhew them that virtue and true glory are inſe · 
parable. therefore a panegyric ſnould be kept free 
from all general, exceſſive, flattering praiſes; and 
ſuch barren thoughts as do not afford the leaſt inſtrue- 
tion. every thing ſhould tend to make the hearers in 


love with what is truly great and good. but we find 


that moſt panegyriſts ſeem to magnify particular vir- 
tues, only that they may the more effectually praiſe 


thoſe that practiſed them, and ſet off their heroes to 
greater advantage · when they have any one to praiſe, 


they exalt his peculiar virtues far above all others. but 


bi Perſpicuum eſt igitur-a- | beri vixruri uni putatur.— 
lia efſe in homine optanda, a- | virtus autem quae eſt per ſe 
lia Jaudanda. genus, forma, | ipſa laudabilis, et fine qua ni- 
vires, opes, divitiae, ceteraque | hil Jaudari poteſt, tamen ha- 
quae fortuna det, aut extrin- | bet plures partes, quarum alia 


ſecus, aut corpori, non habent |eſt ad laudationem aptior . 


in ſe veram * quae de- CI c. de Orat. lib. ii. 
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thoſe very qualities which they preferred before, muſt 


now give place to ſome other virtues, that come in 


cCourſe to be extolled to the higheſt pitch. in this re- 


ſpeR, I think Pliny is to be blamed. if he had praiſed 
Trajan, as a fit model for other heroes to copy after, 
this would have been a deſign worthy of an orator, 


but the praiſe of that prince, (however deſerving he 


was) ought not to have been Pliny's chief aim. Tra- 
jan ſhould only have been propoſed to mankind as an 


 Imitable example, to allure them to virtue. when a 


panegyriſt has ſuch a mean view, as to praiſe the per- 


fon, rather than the virtues that render him conſpi- 

| * this is only flattery addreſt to pride, 5 
B. What think you then of thoſe poems that were 

odd in praiſe of antient heroes? 'Homer has his A- 


chilles; and Virgil, his Aeneas. wil you nd 


theſe two poets? 


A. By no means, Sir: do.but WP ** of 


their works. in the Iliad, Achilles is the chief hero; 


but his praiſe is not the main end of the poem, his 


character is faithfully drawn with all its * defects: nay 


thele very defects are à part of that inſtruction which 


the poet deſigned to convey to poſterity. the + great 
deſign of this work was to inſpire the Greeks with the 


-* Impiger, iracundus, inexorabilis, acer: 
Jura aeg Gbi nata: nihil non arrogat armis. 


- Hor. de A. P. | 


43 Trojavi belli ſeriptorem, maxime Lolli, 
Dum tu declamas Romae, Pracneſte relegi: 

Qui, quid ſit pulchrum, quid turpe, quid utile, quid non, 
Plenius ac melius Chryſippo et — dicit. 
Fabula qua Paridis propter narra tur amorem, 
l b N et 8 continet aeſtus. 


Hon. Epif. lib. i. Ep. 2 
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love of warlike glory; and a dread: of diſeord, as the 
greateſt obſtacle to ſucceſs. this moral inſtruction is 
plainly interwoven throughout the poem. the Odyſſes 
indeed repreſents, in 4 Ulyſſes, a hero more regular, 
and more accompliſhed: but this is ſtill natural. for, of 
courſe, a man like Ulyſſes, whoſe chief character is wiſ- 
dom, muſt be more wary, and uniform in his conduct, 
than ſuch a rough, warm, forward youth as Achilles. 
ſo that in drawing both theſe heroes, Homer ſeems 
only to have copyed nature. in ſine, throughout the 
Odyſſee we find innumerable inſtructions for the whole 


conduct of life: and one cannot but obſerve that the 


poet's deſign, in deſcribing a prudent man, whoſe. 
wiſdom makes him always ſucceſsful, was, to ſhew 
poſterity what good effects might be enpected from 
prudent piety, and a regular life. Virgil, in his Ae- 


| neid, has imitated the Odyſſee in his x heroe's charac» 


ter; eee eee brave, moderate, pious, and 
ſteddy but it is evident that the praiſe of Aeneas was 
not the poet's principal aim. that hero was deſigned 
to repreſent the + Roman people, who deſcended 
from him: and Virgil meaned to ſhew them that their 
extraction was divine; that the gods had deſtined them 
to govern the world: and by this he animated them 
to the practice of ſuch heroic virtues as might ſup- 


Rurſus quid virtus, et quid ſapientia poſlit; 
Utile propoſuit nne exem 1 Ulyſem. 
Hor. Epiſt. lib. i. 9 2, 
Rex erat Aeneas nobis, quo juſtior alter 
Nec pietate fuit, nec bello major et armis. 
+ Nunc age, Dardaniam prolem quae deinde * 
Gloria, qui maneant Itala de gente Nepotes, 
Illuſtres animas, noſtrumque in nomen ituras, 
Expediam dictis, et te tua fata docebo. 
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N n for them. now a heathen could 
not poſlibly deviſe a nobler moral than this. the only 


fault of which Virgil can be ſuſpected, is his having had 


his private intereſt too much in view); and his turning 
his excellent poem to the * praiſe of Auguſtus, and his 


family, wich too great an air of flattery. but we ought 


not to criticize any author too ſeverely, 
B. But will you not allow a poet, or an orator. to 


ſeek his fortune in an honourable way? 


A. After this uſeful digreſſion concerning panegy- 


rics, we now return to the difficulty you propoſed. 


the queſtion is, whether an orator ought to be intirely 


diſintereſted?ꝰ 
B. I do not think chat he ought: for this would o- 


verturn the moſt common maxims. 

A. In your republic, would you not have orators 
obliged to the ſtricteſt rules of truth? do not you own 
that they ought never to ſpeak in public; but in order 
to inſtruct people; to reform their conduct; and 
* gthen the laws? 

5 B. Tes, 


85 Huc, geminas huc flecte acies; hane aſpice gentem 
* Romanoſaue tuos. Hic Caeſar, et omnis Tuli 
Progenies magnum coeli ventura ſub axem. 
Hie vir, hic eſt tibi quem promitti ſaepius audis 
Auguſtus Caeſar, Divi genus: aurea condet 
Saccula qui rurſus Latio, regnata per arva 
Saturno quondam: | 
Excudent alii ſpirantia mollius aera. « 
Credo equidem, vivos ducent de marmore vultuʒ 
Orabunt cauſas melius : coelique meatus | 
Deſcribent radio; et ſurgentia ſidera dicent: 
Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, memento: 
Hae tibi erunt artes; paciſque imponere morem; _ 
| Farcere ſubjectis, et debellare Ws 
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A. An orator then ſhould have nothing either to 
bope, or fear, from his hearers, with regard to his own 
intereſt. if you allowed of * ambitious mercenary de- 
claimers,do you think they would oppoſe all the fooliſſi 

unruly paſſions of men? if they themſelves be ſubject 
to avarice, ambition, luxury, and ſuch' ſhameful dif 
orders; will they be able to cure' others? if they ſeek 
after weld! ; can they be fit to diſengage others from 


that mean purſuit? I grant that a virtuous and diſinte- 


reſted orator ought always to be ſupplyed with the 
conveniencies of life: nor can he ever want them, if 


be atrue philoſopher; I mean,'ſuch a wiſe and worthy | 


rſon as is fit to reform the manners of men: for 
then he will live after a plain, modeſt, frugal, labori- 
ous manner: he will have occaſion but for little: and 
that little he will never want; tho' he ſhould earn it 
with his own hands. now, what is ſuperfluous ought 
not to be offered him as the recompence of his public 
ſervices: and indeed it is not worthy ofhis acceptance. 


he may have honour and authority conferred on him 


but if he be maſter of his paſſions (as we ſuppoſe) and 


above ſelfiſh, views, he will uſe this authority only for 
the public good; and be ready to reſign it, when he 


can no longer enjoy it without flattery, or diſſimula- 
tion. in ſhort, an orator cannot be fit to perſuade 


people, unleſs: * be inflexibly upright: for, without 


* Jam hoc quis non videt, zan, doftrinae, 9 athue 
maximam partem orationis in | optimo viro, uter melior dice- 


tractatu aequi bonique conſiſ- | tur orator? nimirum qui ho- 
tere? dicetne de his ſecundum | mo quoque melior. non igitur 
debitam rerum dignitatem ma- unquam malus idem homo, et 
lus atque iniquus? denique perſectus orator. 3 lib. 
demus id quod nullo modo fi- i Xii. c. 4. 


eri poteſt, idem ingenii, au- 


„* 
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is ſteddy virtue, bis talents and addreſs would, like 
4 mortal polſon, infect and deſtroy the body- politic. 
for this reaſon; * Cicero thought that virtue is the 
chief and moſt effential quality of an orator: and that 
he ſhould be a perfon of ſuch unſpotted probity as to be 
à pattern to his fellow citizens: without which he can- 
not even ſeem to be convinced himſelf of what he 
ſays; and conſequently, he cannot perſuade others. 

B. I am ſenſible there js a great deal of weight in 
what you ſay; but afterall, may not a man fairly em- 
ploy his talents to raiſe himſelf in the world? | 

A. Let us look back always to the principles we 
laid down. 'we have agreed that eloquence and the 
— of an orator, ſhould be devoted to the in- 

uction of people, and the reformation of their prac- 
tice: now to do this with freedom, and ſueceſs, a man 
muſt be diſintereſted; and-muſt teach others to con- 
temn death, and riches , and unmanly pleaſure. he 
- ſd ifulk into” thee mine the love of moderation, 
frugality, a generous concern for the public good, 
and an inviolable regard to the laws and conſtitution: 
and che orator's zeal for all theſe muſt appear in his 


* Eſt enim eloquentia una 


quaedam de ſummis virtuti- 


bus —— 1 quo major eſt 
vis, hoc eſt magis probitate 
jungenda, ſummaque pruden- 
tia; quarum virtutum exper- 
tibus ſi dicendi copiam tradi- 
derimus, non eos quidem o- 
ratores effecerimus; ſed furen- 
tibus quaedam arma dederi- 
mus. De Orat. lib. iii. $ 14. 

Sit ergo nobis orator quem 
inſtituimus is, qui a M. Cice- 
rone finitur, vir bonus dicendi 


| peritus adde quod ne ſtu- 
dio quidem operis pulcherri- 
mi vacare mens, niſi omnibus 
vitüs libera, poteſt — quid 
putamus fafturascupiditatem, 
avaritiam, invidiam? quarum 
impotentiſſimae cogitationcs, 
ſomnos etiam ipſos, et illa per 
quietem viſa, perturbent. ni- 
hil eſt enim tam occupatum, 
tam multiforme, tot ac tam 
variis affectibus conciſum at- 
que laceratum, quam mala 


mens Nr. bib, ii. cap. I, 
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conduct, as well as in his diſcourſes. but will he who 
ſtrives to pleaſe others, that he may make his fortuneg 
and who therefore avoids diſobliging any body; I ſay, 
will ſuch an artful ſelfiſh perſon inculcate unacceptable 
truths with boldneſs and authority? or, if he ſhould; 
will any one believe a man who does not ſeem to be- 
lieve himſelf? 

B. But ſuppoſing him to be in narrow ciroamſha- h 


| ces, he does no harm, 1 hope, by TOE to im- 


ove them. 

A. Ifhe be pinched, let him try to moni his condi- 
tion ſome other way. there ae other profeſſions that 
will eaſily ſet him above want. but if he be in ſuch 
extreme diſtreſs as to depend on relief from the pub- 
lie; he is not yetfit to be an orator. would you chuſe 
men that are indigent, and almoſt ſtarving , to be 
judges in your commonwealth? would you not be a- 
fraid that their wants might expoſe them to corrupti- 
on; or betray them into ſome diſhonourable compli- 
ance? would you not rather chuſe perſons of note and 
diſtinction - who are above necallity, com out of the 
reach of its temptations? 

B. I believe I ſhould. 5 

A. For the ſame reaſon, if you wad orators, ar 
is, public maſters to inſtru, reclaim, and form the 
minds and manners of the people, would you not chuſe 
ſuch men as wanted nothing, and are far above little 
ſelfiſh aims? and if there were others who had proper 
talents for this ſuperiour office, but were clogged with 
their perſonal concerns, and narrow views of private 
intereſts ; would you not excuſe them from ſhewing 


their eloquence till they were more eaſy and diſen- 
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gaged in their circumſtances ; and could ſpeak in pub · 
lic without being ſuſpected of any mean deſign? _ 
B. It would be better. but does not the experience of 
our own age plainly ſhew, that an orato: may make 
his fortune by preaching rigid virtue, with great ve- 
hemence? where can we find keener ſatires againſt the 
prevailing corruptions of the age, and ſeverer moral 
characters than:thoſe-which come from the pulpit? yet 
people are not diſturbed at them : nay they are pleaſed 
with them: and the ingenious preacher gets preferment 
— bin oy wid baflonuiaud 
A. It is very true: but moral inſtructions have no 
veight nor influence, when they are neither ſupported 
by clear principles, nor good examples. whom do you 
ſee converted by them? people are accuſtomed to hear 
ſuch barangues: and are amuſed by them, as with ſo 
many fine ſcenes paſſing before their eyes. they hear- 
ken to ſuch lectures juſt as they would read a ſatire: 
and they look on the ſpeaker as one that acts his part 
well. they believe his * life, more than his talk: and 


he clergy have one great ſes good thoughts, and brings good 
advantage beyond. all the reſt of | ideas into their minds; and tends 
the world in this reſpect, beſides | both to encreaſe their knowledge, 
al; others, that whereas the par- and quicken their ſenſe of divine 
_ Ficular callings of other men prove | matters. a prieſt therefore is more 
to them great diſtraftions, and lay | accountable to God, and the world 
many temptations in their way,to | for his deportment, and will be 
divert them from minding their | more ſeverely accounted with, than 
high and holy calling, of being | any other perſon whatſoever. he 
Chriſtians; it is quite otherwiſe is more watched over and obſer- 
with the clergy: the more they ved than all others. very good 
Follow their proper callings, they men will be, even to a cenſure, 
do the more certainly advance their jealous of him very bad men 
general one : the better prieſts will wait for bis halting, and in- 
they are, they become alſo the bet- ſult upon it: and all ſorts of "26h 
ter Chriſtians. every part of their ſons will be willing to defend them- 
calling,when well performed, rai- ſelves againſt the authority of his 
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when they know him to be ſelfiſh, ambitious, vain, 
given up to ſloth and luxury; and ſee that he parts 
with none of thoſe enjoyments which he exhorts o- 
thers to forſake; tho? for the ſake of cuſtom and cere- 
mony, they hear him declaim; they believe and act 
as he does. but, what is worſt of all; people are too 
apt to conclude, that men of this profeſſion do not 
believe what they teach: this diſparages their functi- 


on: and when others preach with a fincere zeal; 


people will ſcarce believe this zeal to be ſincere. 

B. I cannot but own that your notions hang well 
together; and that they are very convincing when one 
conſiders them attentively. but tell me freely, does 
not all you have ſaid on this ſubject flow from a pure 
zeal for Chriſtian-piety? - | | 

A. No: ifan unbeliever reaſon juſtly, he muſt fall 
into the ſame train of thoughts: but indeed one muſt 
have a Chriſtian ſpirit to act up to them: for it is grace 
alone that can ſuppreſs the diſorderly emotions of ſelf- 
love. when I preſſed you with the authority of Socra - 


doſtrine and admonitions, by t his, ly, decent, and grave; and ſuch as 
he ſays, but does not— the | may neither poſſeſs his mind or 


world will reverſe this quite, and 
conſider rather how a clerk lives, 
than what he ſays. they ſee the 
one; and ſom it conclude what he 
himſelf thinks of the other : and 
will think themſelves not a little 
juſtified, if they can ſay that they 
did no worſe than they ſaw their 
miniſter do before them. therefore 
a prieſt muſt not only abſtain from 
groſs ſcanddls; but keep at the 
fartheſt diſtance from them, — 
fuch diverſions as his healthor the 
temper of his mind, may render 


proper for him, ought to be man- - 


time too much, nor give a bad cha- 
rafter of him to bis people. he 
muſt alſo avoid too much familia- 
rity with bad people; and the 
ſquandring away his time in too 
much vain and idle diſcourſe. his 
chearfulneſs ought to be frank; 
but neither exceſſive nor licenti- 
ous. his friends, and his garden 
ought to be his chief diverſions ; 
as his ſtudy, and his pariſh ought 
to be his chief imployments. 
Bp. Burnet's diſc. of the paſ- 
toral care, Ch. vill, | 
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tes and Plato, you would not reſign your judgment to 
theirs: and now, ſince reaſon itſelf begins to convince 


: you; and that I need not inforce the truth from au- 


thorities; what if I ſhould ſhew/ you after all, that I 
have only uſed their arguments on this ſubject. 

B. Is it poſſible? ſhould be very glad of it. 

A. Well then: Plato introduces Socrates diſcour- 


fing with Gorgias, a famous rhetorician,and Callicles, 


one of his diſciples. this Gorgias was Iſocrates' maſ- 
ter; and(as Tully tells us,) he was the firſt man that 
boaſted of his being able to talk eloquently on every 
thing: in which ridiculous vanity he was afterwards 
imitated by other Greek declaimers. Theſe two men, 
Gorgias, and Callicles, harangued plauſibly enough on 


every ſubject; being wits that ſhone in converſation: 


and had no other buſineſs but to talk ſinely. however 
they wanted what 4 Socrates wiſhed every man to 


have; ſolid principles of morality, and a ſedate juſt 
way of reaſoning. Plato therefore having ſhewn what 
a ridiculous turn of mind theſe men had; he repre- 
ſents Socrates as diverting himſelf with their folly,and 
facetiouſly puzzling the two orators fo much, that 
they could not tell him what eloquence is. then he 
proves that rhetoric, (Which was the profeſſion of theſe 
declaimers) is not truly an art: for, according to him, 


. 


+ —Inventi ſunt qui, cum 
ipſi doctrina, et ingeniis abun- 
darent, a re autem civili et 
negotiis, animi quodam judi- 
cio abhorrerent, hanc dicendi 


exercitationem exagitarent, 


atque contemnerent. quorum 
princeps Socrates fuit, is qui 
omnium eruditorum teſtimo- 
nio, totiuſque judicio Gracci- 


ae, cum prudentia, et acumi- 
ne, et venuſtate, et ſubtilitate, 
tum vero eloquentia, varieta- 
te, copia, quamcumque in par 

tem dediſſet, mnium fuit faci- 
le princeps cujus ingenium 
varioſque ſermones immorta- 

litati ſcriptis ſuis Pate tradi- 


dit 
| Cicxxo de Ora, lb. i. $ 16, 
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ran art is a regular (diſcipline; which teaches men to 
do ſomething; that will help to make them wiſer, or 
© better than they ate.“ ſo that he allows of no her 
arts but the liberal ones: and he flrews that even theſe 
are perverted, when they are applied to any other end 
beſides training up men to virtue. he proves that this 
was not the aim of the rhetoricians: that even The- 
miſtocles and Pericles had quite other views; and that 
therefore they were not truly orators. he ſays thoſe 
famous men qunly perſuaded the Athenians to make 
harbours; and build walls; and obtain victories: they 
only made their citizens wealthy, warlike, and power - 
ſul; and were aſterwards ill · treated for it: which was 
really no more than they might have expected. if they 
had rendered the people good and virtuous by their 
rhetoric, they would have been fure of a juſt recom- 


pence: for, he who makes men upright, and good, can- 


not loſe the reward of his labour; ſeeing virtue, and 
ingratitude, are inconſiſtent. I need not tell you all the 
arguments he uſes to ſhew how uſeleſs fuck falſe rhie · 
toric is: for, all that I have ſaid hitherto on this point, 
in my on name, is really taken from him. it will be 
more proper to repreſent to you what he fays of the e- 
vils that theſe vain W nen in the repub- 
br 

B. It is evident that ſuch ans were e dunge- 
rous in the Grecian common wealths, where they could 
miſlead the people; and uſurp the government. 
A. That is the chief danger that Socrates apprehen- 
ded from them. but the principles he lays down, on 
this occaſion, reach a great deal further. in fine, tho 
you and I ſpeak now of ordering a commonwealth; 
our inquiry, and concluſions are not applicable to 

| C 2 | 
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democracy alone; but to every kind. of government, 
whether it be ſtrictly a republic, an ariſtocracy, or a 
monarchy. ſo that the particular form of government 
does not-enter into the preſent queſtion. for in all 
countries, the rules of Socrates are equally uſeful, 

C. I wiſh you would explain them to us. 

A. He ſays that ſeeing a man is compoſed of a mind, 
and a body; he ought to improve them both. now 
there are two arts that concern the mind; and two o- 
thers, that relate to the body. the two that belong to 
the mind, are moral philoſophy, and the knowledge 
of the national laws. under the head of moral philoſo- 
phy he comprehends the laws of nature and nations; 
and all thoſe dictates of philoſophy that are proper to 
govern the inclinations and manners of the whole re- 
public, as well as of every individual member of it. 
he conſidered the ſecond art, as a remedy that is to be 
uſed to ſuppreſs falſhood, injuſtice, and the like diſor- 
ders among the citizens: for, by it law-ſuits are deter- 
mined; and crimes are puniſhed. ſo that moral phi- 
loſophy ſerves to prevent evil; and the knowledge of 
the laws and conſtitution, to puniſh it. there are like- 
wiſe two arts for managing the body; the gymnaſtic 
art, which by due exerciſe and temperance, renders it 
healthy, active, vigorous, and graceful; (for, you 
know, Sir, the antients made a wonderful uſe of this 
art; which we have now quite loſt; ) and the know- 
ledge of phyſic which cures the body, when its health 
is loſt, or impaired. the gymnaſtic art aſſiſts the body, 
as moral philoſophy doth the ſoul; namely to form, 
and improve it: and skill in medicine is helpful to the 
body, as the knowledge of the laws is to the mind; 
for correcting and curing diſorders. but this wiſe in- 
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ſtitution was altered, ſays Socrates: inſtead of a ſolid 
practical philoſophy, we have only the vain ſubtilty of 
wrangling ſophiſts: a ſet of ſpurious philoſophers who 
abuſe reaſon: and, having no ſenſe of public good, aim 
only at promoting their own ſelfiſh ends. inſtead of 
attaining a thorough inſight into the national laws, 
people are amuſed and miſled by vain-glorious oſten- 
tation of theſe rhetoricians, who endeavour only to 
pleaſe and dazzle the mind: and inſtead of recommen- 
ding the knowledge of the public conſtitution, and the 
adminiſtration of juſtice, ( which being. the medicine 
of the ſoul, ſhould be applyed to cure its diſorderly 
paſſions,) theſe falſe orators think of nothing but how 
to ſpread their own reputation. and with regard to 
the body, (ſays Socrates ) the gymnaſtic art begins to 
be exchanged for skill in dreſs; which gives the body 
but falſe deceitful ornaments. whereas we ought to 
deſire only ſuch a natural comelineſs as reſults from 
health of body, and due proportion of its members; 
which muſt be acquired and preſerved by temperance 
and exerciſe. the proper and ſeaſonable uſe of medi- 
cine is likewiſe laid aſide to make room for delicious 
diſhes, and ſuch palatable things as raiſe andenſnare 
the appetite. and inſtead of carrying off groſs humours 
from the body by proper evacuations, to reſtore its 
health; nature is clogged and over-charged; and a 
falſe appetite is excited by all the various ways of lux- 
ury and intemperance. he farther obſerves, that thoſe 
orators, who in order to cure men, ſhould have given 
them bitter phyſic, and with authority have inculcated 
the moſt diſagreeable truths; have on the contrary 
done for the mind, what cooks do for the body: their 
rhetoric is only an art of dreſſing up delicacies to gra · 
C 
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 tify the corrupted taſte of the people. all their cons 
cern is'to pleaſe and ſooth them, by railing their cu- 


rioſity and admiration, for, theſe declaimers harangue 
only for themſelves. he concludes his remarks with aſ- 
king, where are thoſe citizens whom the rhetoxicians 
have cured of their vicious habits? whom have they 


made ſober and virtuous? thus Socrates deſcribes the 


general diſorders, and corruption of manners that 
prevailed in bis time. but does he not talk like & one 
of the preſent age, who obſerves what paſſes among 
us; and ſpeaks of the abuſes that reign in our own 
days? now you have heard the ſentiments of this wiſe 
heathen: what do you fay' of that eloquence which 
tends only to pleaſe, and give pretty deſcriptions ; 
when (as he ſays) we ought tocauterize, and cut to the 
quick;and earneſtly endeavour to cure people's minds 
by the bitterneſs of remedies, and the ſeyerity' of an 
abſtemious diet? I appeal to your own judgment in 
this caſe: if you were ſiek, would you be pleaſed with a 
phyſician, who in the extremity of yourillneſs ſhould 
waſte his time, and amuſe you with explaining to you 
ſome fine hypotheſis in an elegant ſtile; inſtead of ma- 
king pertinent inquiries into the cauſe, and ſymptoms 
be ornaments of ſpeak- now they are generally changed 


ing are much degenerated from he the fan. 
thkir original uſefulneſ5. they were 
at firſt, no doubt, an admirable in- 
ftrument inthe hands of wiſe men, 
when they were wy employed to 
deſeribe goodneſs, boxeſty, abei- 
ence; in larger, fairer, and more 
moving images; torepreſent truth 
cloathed with bodies; and to bring 
knowledge back again to our very 
ſenſes, whence it was at firſt de- 


rived” to our underſtanding. but 


to worſe uſes> they mal 
eff th beſt things, if they 
[come ſound and unadorned- they 
are in open defiante. againſt rea. 
ſon; profeſſing not ta hold much 
correſpondence with that; but with 
its ſlaves, the paſſions: they give 
the mind a motion' tun changeabl: 
| ang bewitching, to conſiſt wit 
right praftice — Bp. Sprat's 
Hiſt. of the royal icy, p. 
111, 112, \- 3+ RIOT 
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of your diſtemper; and preſcribing ſuitable remedies? 


or, in a trial at law, where your eſtate, or your life 
were at ſtake, what would you think of your lawyer, 


if he ſhould play the wit in your defence, and fill his. 


pleading with flowers of rhetoric and quaint turns,in- 
ſtead of arguing with gravity, ſtrength of reaſon, and 
earneſtneſs, to gain your cauſe? our natural love of 
life, and well - being, ſhows us plainly the abſurdity of 
falſe oratory, and of the unſeaſonable oſtentation of 
it, in ſuch caſes as I have now mentioned: but we 
are ſo ſtrangely unconcerned about religion, and the 
moral conduct of life, that we do not obſerve the ſame 
ridicule in careleſs, vain-glorious orators; who yet 
onght to be (he ſpiritual phylicians and cenſors of the 
people. indeed the ſentiments of Socrates on this fub- 
jett ought to make us aſhamed, 

B. I perceive clearly enough that, according to 
your reaſoning, orators ought to be the defenders: of 
the laws, and inſtructors of the people to teach them 
true wiſdom and virtue. but among the Romans the 
rhetoric of the bar was otherwiſe employed. | 

A. That was certainly the end of it. for, when o- 
rators had not occaſion to repreſent in their diſcoorfes, 
the general wants of the republic : they were obliged 
to protect innocence, and the rights of particular per- 
ſons. and it was on this account that their profeſſi- 
on was ſo much honoured; and that Tully gives us 
fuch a lofty character of a true orator. 

+ Neque vero mihi quid- | ducere. haec una res in omni 
quam praeſtabilius videtur, | libero populo, maximeque 
quam poſſe dicendo tenere ho- in pacatis tranquilliſque civi- 
minum coetus, mentes allice- | tatibus praccipue ſemper flo- 


re, voluntates conpellere quo ruit, ſemperque dominata eſt, 
velit; unde autem velit, de- | quid enim eſt. aut tam admi- 
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B. Let us hear then how orators ought to ſpeak. I 
long to know your thoughts on this point: ſeeing you 
deny the finical, florid manner of Iſocrates, which is 
ſo much admired and imitated by others. 

A. Inſtead of giving youmy own opinion, J ſhall go 
on to lay before you the rules that the antients give 
us: but I ſhall only touch upon the chief points: for, 
J ſuppoſe, you do not expect that I ſhould enter into 
an endleſs detail of the precepts of rhetoric. there are 
but too many uſeleſs ones; which you muſt have read 
in thoſe books where they are copiouſly explained. 
it will be enough if we conſider the moſt important 
rules. Plato in his Phaedrus ſhews us, that the grea- 
teſt fault of rhetoricians is their ſtudying the art of 
perſuaſion, before they have learned, (from the prin- 
ciples of true philoſophy,) what thoſe things are of 
which they ought to perſuade men. he would have o- 
rators begin with the ſtudy of mankind in -*cacral, 
and then apply themſelves to the knowledge of the 
particular genius and manners of thoſe whom they 
may have occaſion to inſtru& and perſuade. ſo that 
they ought firſt of all to know the nature of man, his 
chief end, and his true intereſt; the parts of which he 
is compoſed, his mind, and his body; and the true 
way to make him happy: they ought likewiſe to un- 
rabile, quam ex infinita mul- | ſunt pene innumerabilia, con- 
titudine hominum exiſtere u- ſeer, comprehendam brevi; 
num, qui id quod omnibus na- ſic enim ſtatuo, perſecti ora- 
tura ſit datum, vel ſolus, vel | toris moderatione, et ſapien- 
cum paucis facere poſlit ?— | tia, non ſolum ipſius dignita- 
aut tam potens, tamque mag- | tem, ſed et privatorum pluri- 
nificum, quam populi motus, | morum, et univerſae reipubli- 
judicum religiones , ſenatus | cae ſalutem maxime contine- 
gravitatem, unius oratione ri Cic. de Orat. lib. i. F. 8. 
converti? ac ne plura, quae e i, 
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derſtand his paſſions, the diſorders they are ſubject to, 


and the art of governing them; how they may be uſe- 


fully raiſed, and employed on what is truly good; and, 


in ſine, the proper rules to make him live in peace, and 
become entirely ſociable. after this general ſtudy, 
comes that which is particular. orators ought to 
know the laws and cuſtoms of their country; and how 
far they are agreeable to the genius and temper of the 
people; what are the manners of the ſeveral ranks and 
conditions among them; their different ways of edu- 
cation; the common prejudices, and ſeparate intereſts 
that prevail in the preſent age; and the moſt proper 
way to inſtruct and reform the people. you ſee, Sir, 
this knowledge comprehends all the ſolid parts of phi- 
loſophy and politics. ſo that Plato meant to ſhew us, 
that none but a philoſopher can be a true orator. and 
it is in this ſenſe we muſt underſtand all he ſays in his 
Gorgias, againſt the rhetoricians; I mean, that ſet of 
men who made profeſſion of talking finely, and per- 
wading others: without endeavouring to know, from 
ſolid philoſophy, what one ought to teach them. in 
ſhort, according to Plato, the true art of oratory con- 
liſts in underſtanding thoſe uſeful truths of which we 
ought to convince people; and theart of moving their 
paſſions, in order to perſwaſion. * Cicero ſays almoſt 
the very ſame things. he ſeems, at firſt, to think that 

* Ac mea quidem ſenten- , copioſeque dicere. Did. §. 13. 
tia nemo poterit eſſe omni | verum enim oratori quae ſunt 
laude cumulatus orator, niſi | in hominum vita, quandoqui- 
erit omnium rerum magna- | dem in ea verſetur orator, at- 
rum, atque artium ſcientiam | que ea eſt ei ſubjefta materi- 
conſecutus. De Orat. lib. 1. | es, omnia quaeſita, audita, lec- 
9. 6. oratorem plenum atque ta, diſputata, tractata, agitata 


perfectum eſſe eum dicam, qui | eſſe debent. Lib. iii. §. 14. 
de omnibus rebus poſſit varie 
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an orator ſhould know every thing; becauſe that he 
may have occaſion to ſpeak on all ſorts of ſubjects; 
and (as Socrates obſerved before him) + a man can 
never talk well on a point of which he is not in- 
tirely maſter. but afterwards, becauſe of the preſſing 
neceſſities and ſhortneſs of life, Tully inſiſts only up- 
on thoſe parts of knowledge that he thinks the moſ 
neceſſary for an orator. he would have him at leaſt 
well inſtructed in all that part of * philoſophy which 
relates to the conduct and affairs of ſocial life. but a- 
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bove all things he would have an orator + know the 
frame of man, both with regard to his foul, and bo- 
dy, and the natural tendency and force oſ his paſſions; 
becauſe the great end of eloquence is to move the ſe- 
cret ſprings of them. he reckons the 4 knouledge of 


I Etenim ex rerum cogni- 
tione effloreſcat, et redundet 

| t oratio: quae: niſi fub- 
eſt res ab oratore percepta, et 
cognita, inanem quandam ha- 


bet elocutionem, et pene pue- 


rilem. De Cat. lib: i. F. 6. 

* Poſitum fit igitur in pri- 
mis ſine philoſophia non 
poſſe effici, quem quaerimus 
eloquentem — nec vero ſine 
philoſophorum diſciplina, ge- 
nus, et ſpeciem cujuſque rei 
cernere, neque eam definiendo 
explicare, nee tribuere in par- 
tes poſſumus: nec judicare 
quae vera, quae falſa ſint; ne- 
que cernere confequentia, re- 
puguantia videre, ambigua 
diſtinguere. quid dicam de 
natura rerum cujus cognitio 
magnam orationis ſuppeditat 
copiam? de vita, de officiis, 


ph 
pa 
rat 
cla 
led 
the 
de virtute, de moribus? Ora. if fon 
835 4. n a 441 13 auc 
1 Q9anes animorum matus, tis 
quos hominum generi rerum vos, 
natura tribnit, penitus pernoſ- Ml voſt 
cendi. —-De Orat. hb. 1. F. 5. ius 
num admoveri poſſit oratio (if difc 
ad ſenſus animorum, atque Wi quia 
motus vel inflammandos, vel um 
etiam extinguendos (quod u- ¶ api: 
num in oratore deminatur, ) ſ-: ¶ tuen 
ne diligenii ſima per veſtigatione e. it in 
arum omnium rationum quae rit ( 
de naturis humani generis, ac I. i 
moribus, a philofophis expli- * 
cantur De Orat. lib. i. $. 14. do ſ 
quare hic locus de vita et no ¶ omne 
ribus, totus eſt oratori perdi(- tract 
cendus. id. F. 15. relig 
i Bibhothecas mehercule hil d 
omnium philoſophorum unu: tate 
mihi videtur duodecim tabu - ¶ bus, 
larum libellus, ſi quis Iegun | tibus 
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the laws, and conſtitution, to be the foundation of all. 
public diſcourſes; but he does not think a thorough 


inſight into all the particular caſes and queſtions in 


la to be neceſſary; becauſe, upon occaſion ,one may 
have recourſe to experienced lawyers, whoſe peculiar 
profeſſion it is to underſtand and diſentangle ſuch in- 
tricate points. he thinks, with Plato, that an orator 
ſhould be a * maſter of reaſoning; and know how to 
define, and argue, and unravel the moſt ſpecious ſo- 
phiſms. he ſays we deſtroy eloquence, if we ſhould ſe- 
parate it from philoſophy: for then, inſtead of wiſe o- 
rators, we-ſhould have only trifling in judicious de- 
claimers. he further requires not only an exact know- 
ledge of all the principles of ethics; but likewiſe that 
the orator be fully acquainted with t antiquity. he 


ſontes, et capita viderit, et quam, ſine ea ſcientia, quam 


auRtoritatis pondere et utilita- 


tis ubertate ſupetare. ac ſi 
nos, id quod maxime debet, 
noſtra. patria deleftat. — eu- 
jus primum nobis mens, mos, 
diſciplina nota eſſe debet: vel 


| ge 
ordinem, maxime ſcilicet noſ⸗ 


ixi, graviter, ample, copioſe 


dici, et explicari poteſt. Orat. 
Þ oy | ; 


: 


| Cognoſcat etiam rerum 
arum et memoriae veteris 


quia eſt patria, pa rens omni · trae civitatis; ſed et imperio- 


um noſtrum, vel quia tanta 
ſapientia fuiſſe in jure conſti- 


tuendo putanda eſt, quanta fu- 


it in his tantis operibus impe- 
ri comparandis. De Orat. 
lib. i. $. 44+ 3 
Nec vero dialecticis mo- 
do ſit inſtructus, ſed habeat 
omnes philoſophiae notos, et 
tractatos locos. nihil enim de 
religione, nihil de morte, ni- 
hil de pietate, nihil de cari- 
tate patriae; nihil de bonis re- 
bus, aut malis; nihil de virtu- 
tibus, aut vitiis — nihil, in · 


ſorum populorum et regum 


illuſtrium — neſcire enim quid 
antea, quam natus ſis, accide- 
rit, id eft ſemper eſſe puerum 
—commemoratio autem anti- 
quitatis, exemplorumque pro- 
latio ſumma cum deleQatio- 
ne, et auctoritatem oration 
affert, et fidem. Orat. §. 34. 
— apud Graecos autem elo- 
queotiflimi homines remoti a 
cauſis forenſibus, cum ad cae- 
teras res illuſtres, tum ad ſeri- 


bendam hiſtoriam maxime fe 
applica verunt. namque et He- 
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recommends the careful peruſal of the antient Greek 


writers, eſpecially the hiſtorians; both for their ſtile, NI 
and for the hiſtorical facts they relate. He particular- 

ly enjoins þ the ſtudy of the poets: becauſe of the t! 
great reſemblance there is betwixt the figures of poe - 
try, and thoſe of eloquence. in fine, he often declares MW fu 


that an orator ought to furniſh his mind with a clear 
comprehenſive view of things, before he attempt to 
ſpeak in public. I fancy I could almoſt repeat ſome of i if 
his words on this ſubject; ſo often have 1 read them; 
and ſo ſtrong an impreſſion did they make on my 
thoughts. you will be ſurprized to ſee howmuch know- 
ledge, and how many * qualities he requires. an o- 
© rator, ſays he, ought to have the acuteneſs of logici- 
© ans, the knowledge of philoſophers, the ſtile almoſt of 
© the poets; the elocution and geſture of the fineſt ac- 


rodotus —et poſt illum Thu- 


cydides omnes dicendi artifi- 
cio mea ſententia facile vicit 
— denique etiam a philoſo- 
phia profectus princeps Xeno- 
phon — De Orat. lib. ii. F. 13, 


14. 
i Legendi etiam poetae, 
cognoſcenda hiſtoria, omnium 
bonarum artium ſcriptores.— 
De Orat. lib. i. S. 34. eſt enim 
finitimus.oratori poeta, nume- 
ris adſtrictior paulo, verborum 
autem licentia liberior ; mul- 
tis vero ornandi generibus ſo- 
cius ac pene par; in hoc qui- 
dem certe prope idem, nullis 
ut terminis circumſcribat aut 
definiat jus ſuum, quo minus 
ei liceat eadem illa facultate, 


et copia vagari qua velit.-— | 


Vid. $. 16. 


minum genere rarius perfecto 


Non quaeritur mobilitas 
linguae, non celeritas verbo- 
rum, non denique ea quae no- 
bis non poſſumus fingere, fa- 
cies, vultus, ſonus. in oratore 
autem acumen dialecticorum, 
ſententiae philoſophorum, ver. 
ba prope poetarum, memoria 
juris conſultorum, vox tra- 
goedorum, geſtus pene ſum- 
morum aQorum, eſt requiren- 
dus. quamobrem nihil in ho- 


oratore inveniri poteſt: quae 
enim ſingularum rerum artifi- 


ces, ſingula ſi mediocriter ad- 
epti ſunt, probantur, ea niſi ¶ He fr 
omnia ſumma ſunt in orato- forme 
re, probari non poſſunt, —— pie 
De Orat. lib. i. F. 28. ert 
r ing rat 
ng to 
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tors. * conſider now how much application muſt be 
neceſſary to attain all this, | | 
C. I have obſerved indeed, on ſeveral occaſions, 
that ſome orators, tho' they have good natural parts, 
want a fund of ſolid knowledge. their heads ſeem un- 
furniſhed : and one cannot but perceive they labour 
hard for matter to fill up their diſcourſes. they do not 
ſeem to ſpeak from the abundance of their hearts, as 
if they were full of uſeful truths: but they talk as if 
they were ata loſs for the very next thing they are to 
lay. | nn 4 : | 
A. Cicero takes notice of theſe kind of people; who 
live always, as it were, from hand to mouth, without 
laying up any ſtock of proviſion, but the diſcourſes of 
ſuch declaimers appear always thin and half-ſtarved, 
whatever pains they take about them. tho” theſe men 
could afford three months for ſtudying a public 
harangue, ſuch particular preparations, however 
troubleſome, muſt needs be very imperfect: and any 
judicious hearer will eaſily diſcern their defects. they 
ought to have employed ſeveral years in laying up a 
plentiful ſtore of ſolid notions: and then after ſuch a 
general preparation, their particular diſcourſes would 
colt them but little pains. whereas if a man, without 
this preparatory ſtudy, lay out all his application upon 
particular ſubjects, he is forced to put off his hearers 
with * florid expreſſions, gaudy metaphors, and jing - 
* There are two extremes 10 | fication —— thoſe who uſe the 
be avoided with the utmoſt care, | frigid ſtile, employ pompous ex- 
the frigid ſtile, and the boyiſh. the | preſſions when the ſubje requires 
former renders a diſcourſe dry and | plain ones: and they who affect 
inſipid, by a languor and flatneſs | the boyiſh ſtile, make uſe of low 
of expreſſien: the latter renders it | expreſſions when the matter re- 
wgrateful and ſhocking, by a fwel- | quires the loftieſt. but our lan- 
ig loftineſs, and affected ampli- | guage is become ſa modeſt, ſo re- 
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kung antitheſes. he delivers nothing but indeterminats 
common-place notions; and patches together ſhreds 
of learning and thetori6 which any one may ſee were 
not made one ſor another. he never goes to the bot - 
tom of things, but ſtops in ſoperficlal remarks, and oft- 
times in falſe ones. he is not able to ſhew traths in 
their proper light, and folt extent; hecauſe all general 
truths are neeeſſarily eonnected among themſelves: fo 
that one muſſ underſtand almoſt all denden before he 
can treat judieiouſly of any nue. 

C. However many of our public 8 get repute 
by thoſe flight atfainments you ſo much deſpiſe. 

A. It is true, they are applauded dy wonter and the 
imdifeernitis” rouktitude, who are enſily dazzled and 
impoſed on: bur this repute is very — and 
could not ſubſiſt long if it were hot ſupported by a ca- 
bal of acquaintance, and the zeal er humour of a par- 
ty. they who know the true end and & rules of el6- 

and ſo that the fand heavy veperitions in tho f 


ſerved, ferupnlous, 

frigid ſtile includes all ſuch ex- 
preſſions as are tao ſtrong, or too 

Valk, ; too bold and hardy me- 
taphors, and frequent turns of wit. 
and the boyiſh ſtile comprehends 

Strokes of humour, and quaint con- 


ceits upon ſerious ſubjet s; too looſe 


rts of a difconrſe that ought to 
7 cloſe and conciſe ; 
— 2 too laborious fi- 


Mr. Rapin. vol. ii. Re- 
flex ions ſur Peloquence. 


Expreſſſon is the dreſs of thoupht, and * 
Appears more detent! 1 more re. f | 


A low conceit in 
I like a clown in regal pur 


| pompous words expreſt, 


400 


le dreſt. 


For x Gi ftvles with different ſubjects ert, | 
As ſeveral ak with country, town, and court. 


Some by o 


words to fame haue made pretence: 


Antients in phraſe, mere moderns in their ſenſe! | 
uch labour'd nothings, in ſo ſtrange a ſtyle, 
Amaxe it} WAS 


, and make t 


boned bath. 
Mr. Pope's os on criticiſm, 


too violent 
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quence, cannot hear ſuch empty vain haranguers with- 
out ſatiety, diſguſt, and contempt. 

C. It ſeems then you would have a man wait e 
ral years before he attempt to ſpeak i in public: for the 
flower of his age muſt be ſpent in attaining that vaſt 
fund of knowledge you reckon neceſſary to an orator: 
and then he muſt be fo far advanced in years, that be 


will have but little time to exert his talents. 


A. I would have him begin to exert them betimes: 
for I know very well how great the power of action 
is. but under the pretence of exerciſing his parts, I 
would not have him immediately engage himſelf in any 
kind of employment that will take off his mind from 
his ſtudies. A youth may try his skill, from time to 
time: but for ſeveral years, a careful peruſal of the beſt 
authors ought to be his main buſineſs, 

C. Your judicious obſervation puts me in mind of 
a preacher I am acquainted with; who lives, as you 
ſay, from hand to mouth; and never thinks of any 
ſubject till he: be obliged 20 treat of it: and then he 
ſhuts himſelf up in his cloſet, turns over his concor- 
dance, combefix and polyanthea, his collections of 
ſermons; and common-place book of ſeparate ſenten- 
ces and quotations that he has gathered together. 

A. You cannot but perceive, Sir, that this method 
will never make him an able judicious preacher. in 
ſuch caſes, a man cannot talk with ſtrength and clear- 
neſs: he is not ſure of any thing he ſays: nor doth 
any thing flow eaſily from him. his whole diſcourſe 
has a borrowed air; and looks like an aukward piece 
of patch - work. certainly thoſe are much to be blam- 
ed, who are ſo impaticntly fond of * their 
parts. | 
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B. Before you leave us, Sir, pray tell us what you 
reckon the chief effect of eloquence, 
HA. Plato ſays an oration is ſo far eloquent as it af. 
fects the hearer's mind. by this rule you may judge 
certainly of. any diſcourſe you hear. if an harangue 
leave you cold and languid; and only amuſes your 
mind, inſtead of enlightening it; if it does not move 
your heart and paſſions, however florid and pompous 
it may be, it is not truly eloquent. Tully approves 
of Plato's ſentiments on this point; and tells us + 
that the whole drift and force of a diſcourſe ſhould 
tend to move thoſe ſecret ſprings of action that nature 
has placed in the hearts of men. would you then con- 
ſult your own mind to know whether thoſe you hear 
be truly eloquent? if they make a lively impreſſion u- 
pon you, and gain your attention and aſſent to what 
they ſay; if they move and animate your paſſions, ſo 
as to þ raiſe you above yourſelf, you may be aſſured 
they are true orators. but if inſtead of affecting you 
thus, they only pleaſe or divert you, and make you 
| admire the brightneſs of their thoughts, or the beauty 


and propriety of their language, you may wy pro- 


nounce them to be mere declaimers. | 

B. Stay a little, Sir, if you pleaſe, till I ask you a 
few more queſtions. 

A. Iwiſh I could ſtay longer, gentlemen ; for your 
converſation is very engaging: but I have an affair to 
diſpatch which will not admit of a delay. to-morrow 
I will wait on you again: and then we ſhall finiſh this 
ſubject at our leiſure. 

B. Adieu, then, Sir, till to-morrow. 


+ Lib. I. 5. 5. lib. II. $. | f See Longinus, F. vii. 
2: | a, 
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| THE SECOND DIALOGUE, 


B. Y ov are extremely kind, Sir, in coming ſo 

J punctually. your converſation yeſterday 
was ſo. agreeably inſtructive, that we longed impati- 
| ently to hear you again upon the ſame ſubject. 

C. For my part, I made what haſte 1 could, leſt I 
ſhould have come too late: for, I was vnvilling to 
loſe any part of your diſcourſe. 

A. Such conferences are very uſeful, among thoſe 
who really love truth, and talk with temper: for then 
they exchange their belt thoughts, and expreſs them 


as clearly as they can. as for myſelf, gentlemen, I find 
u, an advantage in converſin g with you; ſeeing you are 
0 not diſpleaſed at the freedom I take. 

| y B. Let us leave off compliments, Sir; I know beſt 
© I howto judge of myſelf: and I perceive clearly that 
x without your aſſiſtance I ſhould have continued in ſe- 


veral errors. I intreat you, Sir, to go on, and ſet me 
y intirely right in my notions of eloquence. 

A. Your miſtakes, (if you will allow me to call "OP 
ſo,) prevail among moſt people of worth and learning 


12 WW who have not examined this matter to the bottom. 

B. Let us not loſe time in preamble: we ſhall have a 
ut Wl thouſand things to ſay. proceed therefore, Sir, to rec- 
to I tify my miſtakes; and begin at the point wherewe left 
py off par, 


Of what point were we talking, when we par- 
id; J I have really forgot. 

C. You were ſpeaking of that kind of eloquence 
ii, ¶ vhich conſiſts intirely in moving the paſſions, | =_ 
B. Yes: but I could not well comprehend that the i 
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whole deſign of rhetoric is to move the paſſions, is 
that your opinion, Sir? 5 

2 By no means. 

C. It ſeems then I miſtook you yeſterlax. 

A. What would you ſay of a man who would per- 
ſwade without any proof; and affect his hearers, with- 
out inlightening them? you could not reckon him a 
true orator. he might ſeduce people by this art of per- 
ſwading them to what he would, without ſhewing them 
that what he recommends is right. ſuch a perſon muſt 
prove very dangerous in the commonwealth: as we 
have ſeen before from the reaſoning of Socrates. 

B. It is very true. 
A. But on the other hand, what would you think 

of a man, who in his public diſcourſes ſhould demon- 


ſtrate the truth, in a plain, dry, exact, methodicallif 


manner; or make uſe of the geometrical way of rea- 
ſoning; without adding any thing to adorn or enliven 
his diſcourſe? would you reckon him an orator? 

B. No: I ſhould think him a philoſopher only. 

A. To make a compleat orator then, we muſt ſind 
a philoſopher who knows both how to demonſtrate a- 
ny truth; and at the ſame time, to give his. accurate 
reaſoning all the natural beauty and vehemence of an 
agreeable, moving diſcourſe, to render it entirely elo 
quent. and herein lies the difference betwixt the clear 
convincing method of philoſophy; and the affecting, 
perſwaſive art of eloquence. 

C. What do you ſay is the difference? 

A. I ſay a philoſopher” s aim is merely to demon- 
ſtrate the truth, and gain your aſſent; while the ora- 
tor not only convinces your judgment, but commands 


your paſlions, 
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C. J do not take your meaning exactly yet. when 
a hearer is fully convinced, what is there more to be 
done? 

A. There is ſtill wanting what an orator 1 bs 
more than a metaphyfician, in proving the exiſtence 
of God. the metaphyſician would give you a plain de- 
monſtration of it; and ſtop at the ſpeculative view of 
that important truth. but the orator would further 
add whatever is proper to excite the moſt affecting ſen- 
timents in your mind; and make you love that glori- 
ous being whoſe exiſtence he had proved. and this is 
what we call perſwalion, 

C. Now I underſtand you perfectly well. 

A. Vou ſee then what reaſon Cicero had to ſay, that 
we muſt never ſeparate philoſophy from eloquence. 
for, the art of perſwading without wiſdom, and pre- 
vious inſtruction, mult be pernicious: and wiſdom a- 
lone, without the art of perſuaſion, can never have a 
ſufficient influence on the minds of men; nor allure 
them to the love and practice of virtue. I thought it 
proper to obſerve this by the by, to ſhew you how 
much thoſe of the laſt age were miſtaken in their noti- 
ons of this matter. for, on the one hand there were 
ſome men of polite learning, who valued nothing but 
the purity of languages, and books elegantly written; 
but having no ſolid principles of knowledge, with 
their politeneſs and erudition, they were generally Li- 
bertines. on the other hand, there were a ſet of dry, 
formal ſcholars, Who delivered their inſtructions in 
ſuch a perplext, dogmatical, unaffecting manner as 
diſguſted every body. Excuſe this digreſſion. I re- 
turn now to the point; and muſt remind you that per- 


ſwaſion has this advantage beyond mere conviction, 
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or demonſtration; that it not only ſets truth in the 
fulleſt light, but repreſents it as amiable; and engages 


men to love and purſue it. * the whole art ofeloquence 


therefore conſiſts in enforcing the cleareſt proofs of a- 
ny truth, with ſuch powerful motives as may affect the 
hearers, and employ their paſſions to juſt and worthy 


ends; to raiſe their-indignation, at ingratitude; their 


horror, againſt cruelty: their compaſſion, for the mi- 
ſerable; their love, of virtue: and to direct every o- 
ther paſſion to its proper objects. this is what Plato 
calls affecting the minds of an audience; and moving 
their bowels. do you underſtand me, Sir... 

B. Very plainly: and I ſee too that eloquence is not 
a trifling invention to amuſe and dazzle people with 


' pompous language; but that it is a very ſerious art; 


and ſerviceable to morality. 

A. Itis both a ſerious and a difficult art. for which 
reaſon Tully ſaid he had heard ſeveral perſons declaim 
in an elegant engaging manner; but that there were 


but very few compleat orators, who knew how to ſeize, 


and captivate the heart. 

C. I am not ſurprized at that: for I ſee but very 
few who aim at it: nay I freely own that Cicero him- 
ſelf who lays down this rule, ſeems oftentimes to for- 
get it. what do you think of thoſe rhetorical flowers 


* —Omnes animorum mo- | rum motus nonnunquam aut 
tus, quos hominum generi re- | cohortatione, aut commemo- 
rum natura tribuit, penitus | ratione aliqua, aut in ſpem, 
pernoſcendi; quod omnis vis | aut in metum, aut ad cupidi- 
ratioque dicendi in eorum qui tatem, aut ad gloriam conei- 
audiunt, mentibus aut ſedan- | tandos: ſaepe etiam a temeri- 
dis, aut excitandis, ex = tate, iracundia, ſpe, injuria, 
menda eſt. Cic. de Orat. hb. i. | crudelitate revocandos. nw. 
$. 5. Maximaque pars Ai. lib. ii. §. 8a. 
onis s admoyenda eſt ad animo- 4 


gendum eſt? qui Deus appel- 
| D 
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with which he embelliſheth his harangues? they might 
amuſe the fancy, but could not touch the heart. 
A. We mult diſtinguiſh, Sir, betwixt Tully's ora- 
tions. thoſe he compoſed in his youth (when he chief- 
ly aimed at eſtabliſhing his character,) have oft-times. 
the gay defect you ſpeak of, he was then full of am- 
bition; and far more concerned for his own fame, 
than for the juſtice of his cauſe. and this will always 
be the caſe when people employ one to plead for them, 
who regards their buſineſs no farther than as it gives | 
him an opportunity of diſtinguiſhing himſelf, and of 
ſhining'in his profeſſion. thus we find that among the 
Romans their pleading at the bar, was oft-times no- 
thing elſe but a pompous declamation. after all, we 
muſt own that Tully's * youthful and moſt elaborate 
orations ſhew a great deal of his moving and perſuaſive 
_ » Nunc cauſa perorata, res landus eſt? cujus hominis fi- 
ipſa et periculi magnitudo, C. | des imploranda? — ab ipſo 
Aguilli, cogere videtur, ut te, | [Naevio] repudiatus, ab ami- 
atque eos, qui tibi in conſilio | cis ejus non ſublevatus; ab 
ſunt,obſecret,obteſteturque P. omni magiſtratu agitatus at- 
Quintius per ſenectutem ac ſo- | que perterritus, quem praeter 
litudinem ſuam, nihil aliud, te appellet, [C. Azuilli] habet 
niſi ut veſtrae naturae, boni- | neminem: tibi ſe, tibi ſuas om- 


tatique obſequamini: ut, cum | nes opes fortunaſque commen- 
veritas haec faciat, plus hu- | dat: tibi committit exiſtima- 


Jus inopia poſſit ad miſcricor- | tionem ac ſpem reliquae vi- 


diam quam illius opes ad cru- | tae. multis vexatus contume- 
delitatem — fi quae pudore | liis, plurimis jactatus injuriis 
ornamenta ſibi peperit, Naevi, non turpis ad te, ſed miſer con- 
ea poteſt contra petulantiam, | fugit; e fundo ornatiſſimo de- 
te defendente, obtinere; ſpes | jectus, ignominiis omnibus 
eſt et hunc miſerum atque | appetitus—itaque te hoc ob- 
infelicem aliquando tandem | ſecrat, C. Aguilli, ut quam ex- 
poſſe conſiſtere. ſin et poterit | iſtimationem, quam honeſta- 
Nae vius 1d quod libet; et ei lis | tem in judicium tuum, prope 
bebit, quod non licet; quid a- acta jam aetate decurſaque at- 

tulit, eam liceat ei ſecum ex 


3 
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art. but to form a juſt notion of it, we muſt obſerve, 
the harangues he made in his more advanced age, for 
the neceſſities of the republic. for then, the experi- 
ence he had in the weightieſt affairs, the love of liberty, 
and the fear of thoſe calamities that hung over his 
head, made him diſplay the utmoſt efforts of his elo- 
quence. when he endeavoured to ſupport and revive 
expiring liberty, and to animate the commonwealth 
againſt Antony his enemy; you do not ſee him uſe 
points of wit and quaint antitheſes: he is then truly e- 
loquent. every thing ſeems artleſs, as it ought to be 
when one is vehement. with a negligent air he deli- t 
vers the moſt natural and affecting ſentiments; and J 
ſays every thing that can move and animate the pol ; 
ions. 

E. von have often ſpoke of witty conceits and » 
quaint turns. pray, what do you mean by theſe ex- 
preſſions? for I can ſcarce diſtinguiſh thoſe witty turns 
from the other ornaments of diſcourſe, in my opini- 
on, all the embelliſhments of ſpeech flow from wit, 
and a vigorous fancy. 

A. But Tully thinks, there are many expreſſions 
that owe all their beauty and ornament to their force 
and propriety; and to the nature of the bolt they 
are applyed to. 

C. Ido not exactly ae theſe terms: be pleaſ- 
ed to ſhew me in a familiar way, how I may readily 


hoc loco efferre; ne is, de eu- his abutatur: ne per te ſerat, 
Jus officio nemo unquam du- quo minus, quae exiſtimatio 
bita vit, ſexageſimo denique | P. Quintium uſque ad ſenectu- 
anno, dedecore, macula, tur- tem perduxit, eadem uſque 
piſſimaque ignominia note- | ad rogum proſequatur, Cic. 
tur: ne ornamentis ejus om- | Orat. Pro P. Quintio. 

| nibus, Sex. Natvius pro Ipo- | 
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diſtinguiſh betwixt a flaſh of wit, (or quaint turn,) and 
a ſolid ornament, or * noble delicate thought. 
A. Reading, and obſervation will teach you beſt: 
there are a hundred different ſorts of witty conceits. 
C. But pray, Sir, tell me at leaſt ſome general mark 
by which I may know them; is it affectation? 
A. Not every kind of affectation: but 2 fond deſire 
to pleaſe, and ſhew one's wit. 
Ci. This gives me ſome little light: but I want ſtill 
ſome diſtingaiſhing marks, to dire& my judgment. 
A. I will give you one then, which perhaps will ſa- 
tisfy you. we have ſeen that eloquence conſiſts not on- 
ly in giving clear convincing proofs ; but likewiſe in 
the art of moying the paſſions. now in order to move 


them, we muſt be able to paint them well; with their 


various objects, and effects. ſo that 1 think the whole 
art of oratory may be reduced to proving, painting, 
and raiſing the paſſions. now all thoſe pretty, ſpark- 
ling, quaint thoughts that do not tend to one of theſe 
ends, are only witty conceits, 
C. What do you mean by painting? I never heard 
that term applyed to rhetoric. 
A. To y Paint, is not only to deſcribe things; but 


* True wit is nature to advantage dreſit, 

That oft was thought, but n&er ſo well expreſit; 

Something, whoſe truth convinc'd at fight we find, 
| That gives us back the image of our mind. 

As ſpades more fweetly recommend the Ii ight: 

So modeſt plainneſs ſets off ſprigbtly wit. 

For works may have _— wit Fay does them good; 


As bodies periſh through exceſs of blood, 
ab yy AA eſſay on criticiſm, P. 23. 


+ See 3 5. xv. 
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to repreſent the circumſtances of them, in ſuch a + 
lively ſenſible manner, that the hearer ſhall fancy he 


almoſt ſees them with his eyes. for inſtance: if adry 


hiſtorian were to give an account of Dido's death, he 


would only ſay; ſhe was overwhelmed with ſorrow af- 
ter the departure of Aeneas; and that ſhe grew weary 
of her life: ſo ſhe went up to the top of her palace; and 
lying down on her funeral- pile, ſue ſtabbed herſelf. now 
theſe words would inform you of the fact; but you do 
not {ce it. when you read the ſtory in * Virgil, he ſets 


+ Plus eſt evidentia, vel 
ut alii dicunt, repraeſentatio, 
quam perſpicuitas: et. illud 
quidem patet : haec ſe quo- 
dammodo oftendit — magna 
virtus eſt, res de quibus loqui- 


mur, clare atque ut cerni vide- 


antur, enunciare. non enim 
ſatis efficit, neque ut debet 
lene dominatur oratio, ſi 


* Talia dicentem jamdudum averſa tuetur, 


uſque ad aures volet, atque ea 
ſibi judex de quibus cognoſ- 
cit, narrari credit, non expri- 
mi, et oculis mentis oſtendi _— 
atque hujus ſummae, judicio 
quidem meo, virtutis facilli- 
ma eſt via. naturam intuea- 
mur, hanc ſequamur-———— 
Quintil. lib. viii. C. 3. 


+ % 4 


Huc illuc volvens oculos, totumque pererrat 
Luminibus tacitis, et ſic accenſa profatur : 


Heul furiis incenſa feror 


_ 


Tum vero infelix fatis exterrita Dido 

Mortem orat : taedet coeli convexa tueri. 

Ergo ubi concepit furias, evicta dolore, 
Decrevitque mori; tempus ſecum ipſa modumque 


Exigit— vl 


At regina pyra, penetrali in ſede, ſub auras 
Erecta ingenti, taedis atque ilice ſecta 
Intenditque locum ſertis, et fronde coronat 
Funera: ſuper exuvias, enſemque relictum, 
Effigiemque toro locat - et crines effuſa ſacerdos 


Tercentum tonat ore Deos 


= 


Ipſa mola, manibuſque piis, altaria juxta 

— Unum exuta pedem vinclis, in veſte recincta 
Teſtatur moritura Deos, et conſcia fati 
Sidera : tum, fi quod non aequo foedere amantes 
Curae numen habet, juſtumque memorque precatur. 
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t before your eyes. when he repreſents all the cireum - 
tances of Dido's deſpair; deſcribes her wild rage; and 
death already ſtaring in her aſpect; when he makes her 
ſpeak at the light of the picture and ſword that Aene- 
as left, your imagination tranſports you to Carthage; 
where you ſee the + Trojan fleet leaving the ſhore , 
and the queen quite inconſolable. you enter into all 
her paſſions, and into the ſentiments of the ſuppoſed 
ſpectators. it is not Virgil you then hear: you are too 
attentive to the 4 laſt words of unhappy Dido, to 


Nox erat: et placidum carpebant feſſa ſoporem 
Corpora per terras; ſilvaeque et ſaeva quierant 
Aquora: cum medio volvuntur ſidera lapſu: 

Cum tacet omnis ager; pecudes, pictaeque volucres, 
Quaeque lacus late liquidos, quaeque aſpera dumis 
Rura tenent, ſomno poſitae ſub note ſilenti 
Lenibant curas, et corda oblita laborum. 
At non infelix animi Phoeniſſa; neque unquam 
Solvitur in ſomnos, oculiſve aut pectore noctem 
Accipit: ingeminant curae, rurſuſque reſurgens 
Saevit amor, magnoqueirarum fluftuat acſtu, — 
+ Et jam prima novo ſpargebat lumine terras 
Tithoni croceum linquens aurora cubile : 
Regina e ſpeculis ut primum albeſcere lucem 
Vidit, et aequatis claſſem procedere velis; 
Littoraque, et vacuos ſenſit ſine remige portus; 
Terque quaterque manu pectus percuſſa decorum, 
Fla venteſque abſciſſa comas: pro Jupiter ibit 
Hic, ait, et noſtris illuſerit advena regnis? 
Non arma expedient? totaque ex urbe ſequentur? 
Diripientque rates alii navalibus? ite, 
Ferte citi flammas, date vela, impellite remos. 
Quid loquor? aut ubi ſum? quae mentem inſania mutat? 
Infelix Dido! num te facta impia tangunt? 
Haec ait: et partes animum verſabat in omnes, 
Inviſam quaerens quamprimum abrumpere lucem. 
+ At trepida, et coeptis immanibus effera Dido 
Sanguineam volvens aciem, maculiſque trementes 
Interfuſa genas, et pallida morte futura, | 
Interiora domus irrumpit limina, et altos 
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think 'of him. the poet diſappears: and we ſee only 
what he deſeribes; and hear thoſe only whom he make; 
to ſpeak. ſuch is the force of a natural imitation, and 
of painting in language. hence it comes that the pain · Why 
ters and the poets are ſo nearly related: the one paints N wit 
for the eyes; and the other for the ears: but both of MWhe: 
them ought to convey the livelieſt pictures to people's ¶ doe 
imagination. I have taken an example from a poet to Hof! 
give you a livelier image of what I mean by painting Wrep 
in eloquence: for poets paint in a ſtronger manner Wat 


. AA rene 
2 
- 


Conſcendit furibunda rogos, enſemque recludit wo 
Dardanium; non hos quaeſitum munus in uſus. you 
Hic poſtquam Iliacas veſtes, notumque cubile on 
Conſpexit, paulum lachrymis, et mente morata 1 
Incubuitque toro, dixitque noviſſima verba: due 
Dulces exuviae! dum fata deuſque ſinebant, a 


þ Accipite hancanimam, meque his exſolvite curis. 
1 Vixi, et quem dederat curſum fortuna peregi: 
| | Dixit: et os impreſſa toro, moriemur inultae? 
| Sed moriamur, ait. fic, fic juvat ire ſub umbras. 
| HFauriat hune oculis ignem crudelis ab alto 
| Dardanus, et noſtrae ſecum ferat omina mortis. 
| Dixerat: atque illam media inter talia ferro 
Collapſam aſpiciunt comites, enſemque cruore 
Spumantem, ſparfaſque manus. it elamor ad alta 
Atria: concuſſam bacchatur fama per urbem 
Lamentis gemituque, et femineo ululatu 
TeQa fremunt: reſonat magnis plangoribus aether. 
Audiit exanimis, trepidoque exterrita curſy 
Unguibus ora ſoror foedans, et pectora pugnis 
Per medios ruit, ac morientem nomine clamat. 
— Sic fata, gradus evaſerat altos, 
Semianimemque, ſinu germanam amplexa fovebat 
Cum gemitu, atque atros ſiccabat veſte cruores. 
Illa graves oculos conata attollere, rurſus 
Deficit: inſixum ſtridet ſub pectore vulnus. 
Ter ſeſe attollens, cubitoque adnixa levavit: 
Ter revoluto toro eſt; oculiſque errantibus, alto 
Quaeſi vit coelo lucem, ingemuitque reperta. 
$2245 1 Virg. Aeneid, lib, iv, 
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than orators. Indeed the main thing in which poetry 
differs from eloquence i is, that the poet paints with 
enthuſiaſm, and gives bolder touches than the orator, 
but proſe allows of painting in a moderate degree: for, 
without lively deſcriptions it is impoſſible to warm the 


of {Whearer's fancy, or to ſtir his paſſions. a plain narrative 
does not move people: we muſt not only inform them 
to Wof facts; but * ſtrike their ſenſes, by a lively moving 
ng repreſentation of the manner and circumſtances of the 
et facts we relate. 


C. I never reflected on this before. but * what 
you call painting is eſſential to oratory; does it not 
follow that there can be no true eloquence, without a 


due mixture of poetry? 

A. You are right: only we muſt exclude verſiſicati · 
on; that is, a ſtrict regard to the quantity of ſyl- 
lables, and the order of words in which the poet is 
obliged to expreſs his thoughts, according to the mea - 
ſure or verſe he writes in. verſiſieation indeed, if it 
be in rhime, is what injudicious people reckon to be 


* Tic. de ere Tolg axtuoi—Ti 87 1H 
OavTAOIAG KAAMISOY M, ; Prropuen parracle. doyc- 
To eprpox|oy $ treanbec. "ys N prey lo 5 
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the whole of poetry. ſome fancy themſelves to be po- try 


riſome. ever ſince the fall of Adam, men's thoughts 


tentive to moral truths; and can ſcarce conceive any 


_ gether in their various ſchemes of ſuperſtition, but le 


"If AL Oo eve 


ets, becauſe they have ſpoken or writ in meaſured 1 
words: but there are many who make verſes, without 

poetry: and others are very ſ poetical without making 
verſes. if therefore we ſet verſifying aſide, poetry in 
other reſpects is only a lively fiction that paints na. 
ture. and if one has not this genius for painting, he 
will never be able to imprint things on the hearer's 
mind: but his diſcourſe will be flat, languid, and wes 


have been ſo low and grovelling, that they are unat- 


thing but what affects their ſenſes. in this conſiſts the 


degeneracy of human nature, people grow ſoon weary 0 8 
of contemplation: intellectual ideas do not ſtrike theit , . 


imagination: ſo that we muſt uſe ſenſible and 4 fami- 
liar images to ſupport their attention, and convey ab- 
ſtracted truths to their minds. hence it came, that ſoon 
after the fall, the religion of all the antients conſiſtel 
of poetry and idolatry ; which were always joined to- 


us not wander too fa 


I The adventures of Tele- 


machus, compoſed by our inge- 
nious author, are intirely written 
in that poetic proſe he here ſpeaks 
of. M. Boſſu the greateſt mo- 
dern critic, does not think that 
Work can be called a poem; but 
he owns the diftinflion that our 
author here takes notice of. © there 
is good reaſon ( ſays he) to diſtin- 
t guiſh ſuch artleſs compoſures (tur- 


} Reſpicere exemplar vitae morumque jubebo 
Doctum imitatorem, et veras hine ducere voces. 


toric; than betwixt the art 


you ſee plainly that poe. 
© ned into verſe) from true poetr), 
& by giving them the name of ver. 
5 ſfaeation, and to make of verſ- 
© fication, and poetry, as i 
* were two different arts. al 
indeed, is there a greater differ 
© ence betwixt grammar, and rb. 


making verſes, and that of it 
« venting a poem?” Traite du 


poeme epique. kv, i. ch.; 
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try, I mean, the lively painting of things, is, as it 
ere, the very ſoul of eloquence. | 

C. But if true orators be poets ; I ſhould think that 
poets are orators too: for poetry is very proper to Pere 
ſuade. 
A. Yes; they have the very ſame end. all the a. 
ference betwirt them conſiſts in what I have told you. 
orators are not poſſeſt with that enthuſiaſm which fires 
he poet's breaſt, and renders him more lively, more 
ſublime, and bolder in expreſſion. you remember the 
paſſage I quoted from Cicero, 
C. Which? is it not 


A. That an orator ought to have the ſtile almoſt of 

the 

y poet: that almoſt * out the difference between 
2 them. a | x 

ell | 


C. I underſtand you, but you do not come to the 
joint you propoſed to explain to us. 

A. Which? 

C. The rule for diſtinguiſhing ein witty turns, , 
and ſolid ornaments, 

A. You will ſoon comprehend that. for of what 
uſe in diſcourſe can any ornament be, that does not 
tend either to prove, to paint, or to affect? 


ments as only pleaſe; and thoſe that both pleaſe, and 
perſuade. that which ſerves to pleaſe in order to per- 
Juade, is good and ſolid: thus we are pleaſed with 
ſtrong and clear arguments. the juſt and natural e- 
motions of an orator have much grace and beauty in 
hem: and his exact and lively painting charms us, ſo 
mat all the. neceſſary parts of eloquence are apt to 
Pleaſe: but yet pleaſing is not their true aim. the 


C. It may ſerve to pleaſe. 4 
A. We muſt diſtinguiſh here between ſuch orna- 
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queſtion is, whether we ſhall approve ſuch thoughts tt 
and expreſſions as may perhaps give an amuſing de. 
light; but in other reſpects, are altogether uſeleſs: 
and theſe I call quaint turns, and points of wit. you 
muſt remember now that I allow of all thoſe graces of 
ſtile, and delicate thoughts that tend to perſuaſion: | 
only reje& thoſe vain affected ornaments that the ſelf 
conceited author uſes, to paint his own character, and 
amuſe others with his wit; inſtead of filling their mind 
entirely with his ſubject. in ſine; I think we ought to 
condemn not only all jingle, and playing with words, 
as a thing extremely mean and boyifh; but even al 
witty conceits, and fanciful turns; I mean ,. ſuch 
thoughts as only flaſh and glitter upon the fancy; bu. 
contain nothing that | is ſolid, and conducive to pet · ¶ 740 
ſuaſion. Th 

C. Icould agree to that; but that 1. am afraid ſuch «; - 
ſeverity would retrench the chief beauties of diſcourſe 17 

A. Do not you reckon Homer and Virgil very ai _ 4 
greeable authors? are they not the moſt delicate youe- 
ver read? and yet in them you do not find what we cal N 
points of wit. their poems are full of a noble ſimplici- 
ty: their art is entirely concealed: * nature itſelf ap · ¶ 
pears in all that they ſay. we do not find a fingle word © = 
that ſeems purpoſely deſigned to ſhew the poet's wit, 


'* Then firſt Young Maro ſing of kings and wars, A 
*Ere warning Phoebus touch't bis trembling ears, 
Perhaps he ſeem'd above the critic's lau, : 
And but from nature's fountains ſcorn'd to dra: AtY 
But when t” examine every part he came, | diy 
Nature, and Homer, were, he found, the ſame... y ; 
&1 


Learn hence for antient rules a juſt eſteem; | 
. . To copy nature is to co Mr, For BL 
| Pope's clay on criticiſm, 2. 
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ght e they thought it their greateſt glory never to appear; 
de. Mut to employ our attention on the objects they de- 
ſs: I ſcribe: as a painter endeavours to ſet before your eyes 
you wide foreſts, mountains, rivers, diſtant views; and 
s of Mbaildings 3 or the adventures, acid, and different 
n: | Fraſſions of men, in ſuch a lively mannez, that you 


elf. N cannot trace the maſterly ſtrokes of his pencil: for art 
and looks mean and coarſe when it is perceived. Plato 
nd MW(who had examined this matter more thoroughly than 
to any other orator, or critic,) aſſures us that in compo» 
ds, ing, the + poet ſhould always keep out of ſight, 
all make himſelf be quite forgot by his readers, and re- 
ll * Ka} pot. Ent irt: deny ard d, 6 Klone 
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preſent 1 thoſe things and perſons which he would 
ſet before their eyes. you ſee how much the antient; 
excelled us in juſt and lofty ſentiments.” _ - 

B. I ſee the uſe and neceſſity of painting, in n elo· 
quence: let us et know the nature 4 uſe of thoſe 
eng movements you ſpoke of. 

A. They ſerve to raiſe in the den $ mind, ſuch 
to as anſwer the orator's purpoſe. 

C. But in what do theſe movements of; an orator 

A. In bis mords, Soy in the a of his body, | 

B. What movement can there be in words? 

A. A great deal. Tully tells us, that the very ene- 
mies of Gracchus could not forbear weeping when f 
he pronounced theſe words © miſerable man that 
© Tam! whither ſhall I turn myſelf? where can I go? to 

© the Capitol? it ſwims with my brother's blood. ſhall 
, {1 go to my own houſe? there to ſee my unhappy 
mother diſſolved in tears, and oppreſſed with ſor- 


YN this is moving language. but now if one N 
were to ſay the ſame things in a cold manner, they nh 
yo 


would loſe all their force. 

B. Think you ſo? 
A. Let us try. 1 know not where to go, nor 
© whither I ſhould turn myſelf, amidſt my ne 
« the Capitol is the place where my brother's blood was 


+ Quid fuitin Graccho,quem | conſtabat oculis, voce, . geſtu, 
tu, Catule, melius meminiſti, | inimici ut lachrymas tenere 
quod me puero tantopere fer- | non poſſent. haec eo dico plu- 
retur? quo me miſer conferam? | ribus, quod genus hoc totum 
quo vertam? in Capitoliumne? at oratores, qui ſunt veritatis ip 
fratris ſanguine redundat. an do- ſius actores, reliquerunt; imi- 
mum! matremne ut miſeram la- | tatores autem veritatis, hiſtri- 
mentantemque videam, et abjec- ones, occupaverunt. CIC, de 


tam? - quae ſic ab illo acta elle + Orat. lib. iii. S. 56. 
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e ſhed: and at home, I ſhall ſee my unhappy mother la- 
« menting her condition, with the utmoſt grief.” this | 
is the ſame thing that was ſaid before: but what is be- 
come of that force and vivacity we then perceived? 
where is that * vehement manner, and abrupt lan- 
guage which ſo juſtly deſcribes nature in the tranſ- 
ports of grief? the manner of ſaying a thing ſhews us . 
how it affects the mind: and that is what moſt effectu- 
ally touches the hearer, in ſuch paſſages, one ought 
ſtudiouſly to avoid all refined uncommon thoughts; 
and even neglect connection and order: otherwiſe the 4 
paſſion deſcribed has no appearance of truth, or na- | 
ture, in it. nothing is more ſhocking than a paſſion 
expreſſed in beautiful figures, pompous language, and 
well turned periods. on this head, I muſt recommend 

+ Longinus to you, who quotes many ſublime ex- 
amples from Demoſthenes, and others, 

C. Beſides the movements that attend an affecting 
vehe ment ſtile, you mentioned others that flow from 
the orators geſture, and action: which I muſt intreat 
you to explain. a 

A. I cannot pretend to give you a compleat Syſtem 
of rhetoric, it is a task I am not fit for. however I 
ſhall give you ſome remarks I have made on the point 
of geſture; we find in Tully and | Quintilian that the 
action of the, Greeks and Romans was far more violent 
than ours. they ſtampt on the ground; and even bea. 
their forehead, Tully mentions an orator who in hi, 
pleading laid hold of his client, and tore open hi, 

See Longinus. F. xviii. f See S. xviii, xix, xx, xxi. 
+ Femur ferire, quod Athe- | rem. idque in Callidio Cicero 
is primus feciſſe creditur Cle- | deſiderat. non frons, inquit, per- 


n, et uſitatum eſt, et indigna- | cuſſa? non femur ? n nulla 
tos decet, et excitat audito- | ſupploſio? Quint. I. xi. c. 3. 
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cloaths, to ſhew the judges the wounds he had re: 
ceived in the ſervice of the republic. this was a vehe. 
ment kind of action indeed; but ſuch as is reſerved 


for extraordinary occaſions z and doth not fall with. 


in the common rules of geſture. I think it is not na. 
tural to be always moving one's arm in talking: that 
* motion is proper enough when the orator is very 
vehement: but he ought not to move his arm in order 
to appear vehement. nay there are many things that 
ought to be pronounced calmly, and without any 
motion. 

B. Would you have a preacher, for n uſe 


no geſture at all on ſome occaſions? that would look 


very {trange indeed. | 

A. I know that moſt people lay it dow fon a rule, 
(or acuſtom at leaſt,) that a preacher ſhould be always 
in motion, whatever the ſubje& be that he treats' of, 
but it might be eaſily ſhewn that our | French] preach- 
ers uſually have too much geſture, and ſometimes too 
little. 

B. I wiſh you would ſtate this matter clearly. for, 
Talways believed, from the example of *#*# that there 
are notabove two or three motions of the hands to be 
uſed in a whole ſermon. 

A. Let us then lay down ſome principle to argue 
upon. now of what uſe is the f action of the body in 


* Brachii moderata pro- | nullo poteſt : mediocris, hac 
jectio remiſſis humeris, atque inſtructus ſummos ſacpe ſu- 
explicantibus ſe in proferenda | perare. huic primas dediſe 


manu digitis, continuos et de- | Demoſthenes dicitur , quum 


currentes tocos maxime decet. 
id. 

+ Addio i inquam in dicendo | 
una dominatur: fine hac ſum- | 
mus orator eſſe in numero 


rogaretur quid in dicendo el. 
| ſet primum ; huic ſecundas; 
huic tertias. De Orat. lib. iii. 
| $. 56. eſt enim actio quaſi ſer 


mo corporis; quo magis ment 


a wes 
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ſpeaking? is it not to W ny the eee w paſ- 
ſions of the mind? 

B. I think ſo. 

A. The motion of the body then o 227 to 
paint the thoughts of the ſoul. 

B. Les. | 

A. And that m ought to be exadt 5 n 
faithful. Every look and motion ſhould in an eaſy na- 
tural manner repreſent the ſpeaker's ſentiments, and 
the nature of the things he ſays; but ſo as to old all 
mean and theatrical geſtures. 

B. I think I underſtand your notion oth; let 
me interrupt you then a little; that you may ſee how 
far T enter into the conſequences that flow from the 
principle you laid down. you + would have an ora- 
tor uſe ſuch a lively, natural, becoming action, as 
will help to point out diltinelly what his words alone 

could expreſs only in a flat and languid manner. ſo 
that you reckon his very action a ſort of painting. 

A. Right. But we muſt farther conclude that to 


congrua eſſe debet atque in] fidibus, ita ſonant, ut a motu 
iis omnibus quae ſunt actio- animi quoque ſint pulſae. Ci- 
nis, ineſt quaedam vis a  na- | cero de Orat. lib. iii. $. 57. 
tura data: quare etiam hac] + Geſtus quantum habeat 
imperiti, hac vulgus, hac de- in oratore momenti, ſatis vel 
nique barbari maxime com- ex eo patet quod pleraque e- 
moyentur—iiſdem enim om-. |.tiam citra yerba ſignificat. 
nium animi motibus conci- | quippe non manus folum, fed 
tantur, et eos iiſdem notis, et | nutus etiam declarantnoftram 
in aliis agnoſcunt, et in ſe ip- | voluntatem ; et in mutis pro 
ſi indicant. Did. $. 54. | ſermone ſunt—contra-fi geſ- 
} Omnis enim motus ani- | tus ac vultus ab oratione diſ- 
mi ſuum quendam a natura | ſentiat, triſtia dicamus hila- 
habet vultum et ſonum, et res, affirmemus aliqua renu- 
geſtum: totumque corpus ho- entes, non auctoritas modo 
minis, et ejus omnis vultus | verbis, ſed etiam fides deſit. 
omneſque yoces, ut nervi in 3 | Quint. lib. xi. c. 3. 
A 
: ” 
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paint well, we muſt imitate nature; and ane | 
ſhe does when ſhe is left to herſelf; n is not con- 
Runes by art. ea & alt 

B. That is plain. Ums ext" n! 

A. Now doth a man onda: aſe. many * 
when he ſays common things, without vehemence, or 
the leaſt mixture of a ay fort of 1 

B. No. | 

A. On ſuch common \ſabjeas then, we een 
to uſe any action in public diſcourſes; or at leaſt but 
little: for there we ought always to * follow nature; 
nay there are ſome occaſions where an orator might 

beſt expreſs his thoughts by ſilence. for, if, being full 
of ſome great ſentiment, he continued immoveable for l 
a moment; this ſurprizing pauſe would keep the minds 
of the audience in ſuſpence, and — emotion 
too big for words to utter. f 

B. I doubt not but ſuch Wees Sub ſeaſon- e: 
ably employed, would be very ſignificant; and power - ut 
fully affect the hearers. but, Sir, you ſeem to think N k 
that one who ſpeaks in public ought to uſe no other ſo 
action than what is proper for ordinary converſation. br 

A. You miſtake me, Sir: I think the fight of a great ge 
aſſembly, and the importance of the ſubject an orator ¶ ſo 
treats of, ought to animate him far more than if he E 
were talking familiarly with his friends. but both in c 
private, and in public, he ought always to act nn. 


Vnum jam his adjicien- | decere quod facias quare 
dum eſt, cum praecipue in ac - norit ſe quiſque; nee tantum 
tione ſpecietur decorum, ſaepe ex communibus  pracceptis, 
aliud alios decere. eſt enim ſed etiam ex natura ſua ca- 
latens quaedam in hoc ratio, piat conſilium formandae ac- 
et inenarrabilis: et ut vere hoc | tionis. 

dictum eſt, caput eſſe artis, Quint. lib, i, c. 3 
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ly. he ſhould uſe ſome action when his words are mo- 


ving: but when his expreſſions are quite calm and 


ſimple, there is no occaſion to move the body; except 
it be in the gentleſt manner. nothing appears more 
ſhocking and abſurd, than to ſee a man very warm and 
active, when he is ſaying the drieſt, coldeſt things. 
tho' he ſweats himſelf, he chills: the blood of his audi- 
ence. ſome time ago, Ihappened to fall aſleep at a ſer- 
mon; as you know one is apt to do in the afternoon: 
(and indeed in former times, they preached but once 
a · day, after the goſpel in the morning ſervice:) but I 
ſoon waked and found the preacher in a very violent 
agitation: ſo that I fancyed, at firſt, that he was 
preſſing ſome important point of morality 
B. What was the matter tlben??n 
A. He was only giving notice that on the Sunday 
following he would preach upon repentance. I was 
extremely ſurpriſed to hear ſuch an indifferent thing 
uttered with ſo much vehemence; and mult. have 
laughed out, if the regard I had for the place, and 
ſome other circumſtances had not reſtrained me. the 
pronunciation of theſe declaimers is exactly like their 
geſture: for, as their voice-is a perpetual, monotony ; 
ſo there is an * uniformity in their geſture that is no 


* In the delivering of ſer-\ nunciation, will always have the 
mons, a great compoſure of geſ-\ beſt effects. the great rule which 
ture and behaviour is neceſſary to the maſters of rhetoric preſs much, 
give them weight and authority. | can never be enough remembered, 
extremes are bad here, as in every | that to make a. man ſpeak well, 
thing elſe. ſome affect a light and | and pronounce with à right em- 
ſippant behaviour : and others | phaſis, he ought thorowly to un- 
think that wry faces, and a tone | derſtand all that he ſays ; be fully 
in the voice will ſet-off the mat- \ perfwaded of it; and bring him- 
ter. grave and compoſed. looks, | ſelf to have thoſe affections which 
and a natural, but diſtin pro- he deſires to infuſe into others. 
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leſs nauſeous, and unnatural; and equally contrary to 


the good effect that one might expect from decent ac- 
6 88 0 0 597 1 
B. You ſaid that ſometimes they have not action 
enough. | PI ee n 
A. We cannot wonder at that. for they do not 
diſcern the things that require warmth and earneſt- 
neſs. they waſte their ſpirits in ſaying the plaineſt 
things; and fo are forced to utter thoſe things faintly 
which ought to be delivered with a vehement action. 
I muſt own indeed that the French are not very ca- 
pable of this vehemence: for, they are too airy, and 
do not conceive things with ſufficient ſtrength: and 
therefore they do not ſpeak with a proper energy. the 
Romans had a wonderful” talent this way, and the 
Greeks a greater. the eaſtern nations excelled in it; 
and particularly the Hebrews. nothing can equal the 
ſtrength and vivacity of the figures they employed 
in their diſcourſe; and the very actions they uſed to 
expreſs their ſentiments; ſuch as putting aſhes on their 
heads, and tearing their gatments, and covering them- 
ſelves with ſack-cloath, under any deep diſtreſs and 
ſorrow of mind. I do not ſpeak of what the prophets 
did to give a more lively repreſentation of the things 
they foretold; becauſe ſuch figurative actions were 
the effect of divine inſpiration, but even in other ca- 
ſes, we find that thoſe people underſtood much better 
he that is perfwaded of the truth | them) muſt be an honeſt man, ani 
of what he ſays, and has a concern | ſpeak always on the ſide of truth, 
about it in his mind, will pro- | and ſtudy to feel all that he ſays; 
nounce with a natural vehemence | and then he will ſpeak it ſo as f 
that is far mort lively than all the | make others feel it likewiſe. 


rains that art can lead him to. Diſcourſe of the paſtor 
an orator, (iF we hearken jo | care. ch. ix. 5 


dam medium; ſed ſuum cui- 
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than we do, how to expreſs their grief, and fear, and 
other paſſions. and hence, no doubt, aroſe thoſe ſur- 
priſing effects of eloquence, which we never experi- 
P | _ | 

B. You approve then of many different geſtures, 
and Þ various inflections of the voice? | 

A. It is that variety which gives ſo much grace, 
and force to the action of an orator ; and made De- 
moſthenes far excel all others. the more eaſy and fa- 


| miliar that the voice and action appear, when the ſpea- 


ker only narrates, explains, or inſtructs; the more 


| apt he will be to ſurpriſe and move the audience in 
| thoſe parts of his diſcourſe, where he grows ſuddenly 
vehement, and enforces lofty affecting ſentiments by 


aſuitable energy of voice, and action. this due 4 pro- 


+ In omni voce, eſt quid- auditum accommodata, non 
magnitudine ſed proprietate, 

que: hinc gradatim adſcende. ad 59 velut tractabil is; uti- 
re vocem utile, et ſuaye eſt: que habens omnes in ſe qui 
(nam a principio clamare a- deſiderantur ſonos intentioneſ- 
greſte quiddam eſt : ) et illud | gue, et toto ut aiunt organo in- 
idem ad formandum eſt vocem | ſtrufta — illud vero maxi- 
falutare : deinde eſt quiddam| mum, quod ſecundum ratio- 
contentius extremum — eſt i- nem rerum de quibus dicimus, 
tem contra quiddam in remilſ- | animorumque habitus, confor- 
ſione gra viſſimum, quoque | manda vox eſt, ne ab oratione 


— — 


tamquam ſonorum gradi bus | diſcordet. vitemus igitur il- 


deſcenditur. ' haec varietas, et lam quae Graece {LOVOTOVICE Vo- 
hic per omnes ſonos vociscur-| catur, una quaedam ſpiritus 
ſus, et ſe tuebitur, et actioniſ ac ſoni intentio: non ſolum 
afferet ſuavitatem. CIC. de O- ne dicamus clamoſe, quod in- 
2 lib. ili. §. 61. | ſanum eſt ; aut intra loquendi 

+ Ornata eſt pronuntiatio, modum, quod motu caret; aut 
cui ſuffragatur vox facilis , | ſummiſſo murmure, quo etiam 
magna, beata, flexibilis, fir- | debilitatur omnis intentio: ſed 
ma, dulcis, durabilis, clara, | ut in iiſdem partibus, iiſdem- 
pura, ſecans aëra, auribus ſe- que affectibus, ſint tamen 
dens, eſt enim quaedam ad | quaedam non ita magnae vo- 
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nunciation is a kind of muſic; whoſe ms conſiſts 
in the variety of proper tones, and inflexions of the 
voice, which ought to rife or fall with a juſt and eaſy 
cadence, according to the nature of the things we ex-' 
preſs. It gives a light as well as a grace to language; ; 
and is the very life and ſpirit of diſcourſe. © 

B. According to your notions of elocution, it is 
an art unknown to our greateſt orators. the preacher 
that you and I heard, about a fortnight ago, did not 
obſerve your rule: nor even ſeem to endeavour it. ex- 
cept the firſt thirty words of his ſermon, he ſpake al- 
ways in the ſame tone: and the only fign I could per- 
ceive of his being more vehement in ſome parts of his 
diſcourſe, than in others, was, that when he ſeemed 
earneſt, he ſpoke faſter than at other times. | 

A. To me, Sir, his voice ſeemed to have two tones; 
tho* they were not well adapted to his words. you 
obſerved juſtly enough that he did not follow the rules 
of pronunciation: and I believe he did not perceive 
the need of them. his voice is naturally melodious: 
and tho” it be ill managed, it is however pleaſing e- 
nough. but you ſee plainly that it does not make thoſe 
_ ſtrong affecting impreſſions on the mind that it would 
produce, if it had ſuch various inflections as are pro- 
per to expreſs the ſpeaker's ſentiments, ſach preach- 
ers are like fine clocks, that give a clear, full, ſoft, a- 
greeable ſound; but after all they are clocks only; of 
no ſigniſicancy: and having no variety of notes, hey 
are incapable of harmony, or eloquence, 


ois declinationes, prout aut ver- pinxerunt coloribus, alia ta- 
borum dignitas, aut ſententi- | men eminentiora, alia reduc- 
arum natura, aut depoſitio, | tiora fecerunt ; ſine quo. ne 
aut inceptio, aut tranſitus | membris quidem ſuas lineas 


poſtulabit : ut qui fingulis | dediſſent, Quint. Ib. xi. c. 3: 
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B. But were there not err the wn 
of his diſcourſe? - | 
A. Ves: and I grant that in ſors ding lively 
paſſages one ought to ſpeak faſter than uſual. but tis 
a great fault to ſpeak with ſo much precipitation that 
one cannot ſtop himſelf, nor be diſtinctly underſtood. 
the voice and action bear ſome reſemblance to verſe.” 
ſometimes we muſt uſe ſuch a flow, and grave meaſure; 
as is fit to deſcribe things of that character: and ſome · 
times a ſhort impetuous one, to expreſs what is quick 
and ardent. to uſe always the ſame degree of action, 
and the ſame tone of voice, is like preſeribing one re · 
medy for all diſtempers. but we ought to excuſe the 
uniformity of that preacher's voice, and action. for, 


beſides his poſſeſſing many excellent qualities, the 


fault we complain of, is the natural effect of his ſtile. 


we have already agreed that the modulation of the 


voice ſhould be exactly ſuited to the words. now his 
ſtile is even, and uniform, without the leaſt. variety. 
on the one hand, it is not familiar, inſinuating and 
popular: and on the other, it has nothing in it that is 
lively, figurative, and ſublime: but it conſiſts of a con- 
ſtant flow of words, that preſs one after: the other; 
containing a cloſe and well - connected chain of reaſo- 
ning, on clear ideas. In a word, he is a man that talks 
good ſenſe very correctly. nay we muſt acknowledge 
that he has done great ſervice to the pulpit: he has re- 
ſeued it from the ſervitude of vain declaimers; and fil- 
led it himſelf with much ſtrength and dignity. he is 
very capable of convincing people: but I know few 
preachers who perſwade and move them leſs than he 
doth. if you obſerve carefully, you will even find that 
his way of preaching is not very inſtructive. for, be- 
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ſides his not having a familiar, engaging, pathetic 
manner of talking, (as I obſerved before) his diſ- 
courſe does not in the leaſt * ſtrike the imagination, 
but is addreſſed to the underſtanding only. it is a thread 
of reaſoning that cannot be comprehended without 
the cloſeſt attention. and ſeeing there are but few 
hearers capable of ſuch a conſtant application of mind, 

retain little or nothing of his diſcourſe. It is like 
a torrent that hurries along at once, and leaves its 
channel dry. in order to make a laſting impreſſion 
on people's minds, we muſt ſupport their attention, 
by moving their paſſions: for, dry inſtructions can 
have but little influence. but the thing that I reckon 
leaſt natural in this preacher, is the continual motion 
he gives his arms; while there is nothing figurative, 
nor moving in his words. the action uſed in ordinary 
converſation, would ſuit his ſtile beſt: or his impetu- 
ous geſture would require a ſtile full of ſallies and ve- 
hemence: and even then he behoved to manage his 
warmth better, and render it leſs uniform. in fine, 1 


e ſenſes and the imagina- know every thing ; and yet will 
tion are fruitful aud inexhauſtible not apply themſelves to any thing, 


ces of miſtakes and deluſion : 
but the underſtanding or mind ac- 
ting by itſelf, is not ſo ſubject to 
error ue cannot always 7 eak ſo 
as to affect the ſenſes and imag i- 
nation of others : nor ought vue 
always to endeauout it. when a 
ſubject is abſtracted, we can ſel- 
doni render it ſenſible [or apt to 
Prike the imagination, ] without 
mating it obſcare : it is enough if 
it be made intelligible, nothing 
can be more wo than the uſual 
complaints of thoſe who auld | 


they take it amiſs when we require 


their attention; and expelt that 
we ſhould always ſtrike their fan- 
cy,and continually pleaſe their ſer- 
ſes, and their Paſſions but it is 
not in our power to gratify them. 
the authors of romances and co- 
medies, are. obliged thus to pleaſe 
and amuſe them: but as for us, it 
is enough if we can inſtruft thoſe 
who are truly attenti ve. 

P. Malbranche's recherche 
de la verite, hv, iii. c. 1. 
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tic think he is a great man; but not an orator. a country 
if. preacher who can alarm his hearers, and draw tears 
In, MW from * eue the end of cloquense: better than. 
ad Wl he. 

ut B. But how ſhall we hack the particulay geltures, 
ew and the inflexions of voice that are agreredle to th 
id, WE ture?, | ; 
ke A. I told you before that the whole art of good, o- 
its nators conſiſts in obſerving what nature does when 
on MW unconſtrained. you ought not to imitate thoſe ha- 
n, ranguers who chuſe always to declaim; but will never 
an talk to their bearers. on the contrary, you ſhould ad- 
on dreſs yourſelf to an audience in ſucha modeſt, reſpect-· 
on ful, engaging manner, that each of them ſhall think 
re, ¶ you are ſpeaking to him in particular. and this is the 
ry uſe and advantage of natural, familiar, inſinuating 
u- tones of voice. they ought Anme to be grave and be- 
e- coming; and even ſtrong and pathetic, when the ſub- 
is ject requires it. but you muſt not fancy that you can 
, I expreſs the paſſions by the mere ſtrength of voice: like 
thoſe noiſy ſpeakers who by bawling and toſſing them- 
ſelves about, ſtun their hearers, inſtead of affecting 
them. if we would ſucceed in painting, and raiſing the 
paſſions; we muſt know exactly what movements they 
inſpire, -for inſtance, obſerve what is the poſture, and 
what the voice of one, whoſe heart is pierced with 
ſorrow, or ſurprized at the ſight of an aſtoniſhing ob- 
jet: remark the natural action of the eyes; what the 
hands do; and what the whole body. on fuch occa- 
lions nature appears; and you need only follow it: if 
you mult employ v art, conceal it ſo well under an ex- 
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act imitation, that it may paſs for nature itſelf. but 
to ſpeak the truth, Orators in ſuch caſes, are like poets I an 
who write elegies or other paſſionate verſes; they muſt ¶ af 
+ feel the paſſion they deſcribe, elſe they can never MW af 
paint it well. the greateſt art imaginable can never N ve 
ſpeak like © true paſſion, and undiſguiſed nature; fo 

that you will always be but an imperfect orator, if you MW hie 
be not thorowly moved with thoſe ſentiments that you MW ſ: 
paint, and would infuſe into others. nor do I ſay this 
from a pious motive: I ſpeak now only as * an ora- v 


tor. 1 5 | his 
B. The caſe, I think, is abundantly plain: but you 
ſpoke to us of the eyes: have they their rhetoric too? 
VA Cox? 19 a pb £- | 0& @TEpiexn nr. ſhi 
@1TUYING, 07%) A Longinus. §. xxii. n 
© + Ut ridentibus arrident, ita flentibus adſunt 
Humani vultus. fi vis me flere, dolendum eſt de. 
Primum ipſi tibi — | wa eg r ou 
= male fi mandata loqueris, 
ut dormitabo, aut ridebo. triſtia moeſtum on 
0 Itum verba decent: iratum plena minarum. [ef 
Format enim natura prius nos intus ad omnem  - Re 
Fortunarum habitum ; juvat, aut impellit ad iram. 
Aut ad humum moerore gra vi deducit, et angit: 
Poſt effert animi motus interprete lingua. | fed 


| | | For. de A, P. vin 
+ Oaß 2 3» pop | * Neque fieri poteſt, ut do- dt 
BOD 5 4, $62 leat is qui audit, ut oderit, ut inf 
Ahr oy Ws vdey x ros WG 70 | invideat, ut pertimeſcat ali- r 
ra o- dog KN n quid, niſi omnes ii motus | 
| quos orator adhibere volet ju- 
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A. Yes; if you will believe + Tully, and other 
antient orators. nothing is more intelligible than the 
aſpect: it expreſſes every paſſion of the ſoul. and in the 
aſpect, the eyes are moſt active and ſignificant. one 
well timed look will pierce to the bottom of the heart. 
B. The preacher we were ſpeaking of, has uſually 
his eyes ſnut. when we obſerve n near, it is "oy 
ſhocking. | * 
A. It is diſkgrecable r we e perceive that he 
wants one of the chief things that n to enliven 
his diſcourſe _ 
B. But why does he ſo? v 
A. He makes haſte to pronounce his words; and 
ſhuts his eyes, bersaſe it en his labouring me- 
mory. Rota 
d. 1 — — chat it was very much bur- 
dened: ſometimes he repeated ſeveral words to find 
out the thread of his diſcourſe. ſuch repetitions make 
one look like a careleſs ſchool · boy that has forgot his 
leſſon. they are very diſagreeable; and would not be 
ally excuſed in a preacher of leſs note. 
A. It is not ſo much the preacher's fault as the 4 
fect of the method he follows, after many others. ſo 


vim oratoris parata, quae poſ- commutationes poſſit efficere 
it incendi, niſi inflammatus , —oculi ſunt quorum tum in- 
ipſe ad cam, et ardens acceſ · tentione, tum remiſſione, tum 
fers. conjeftu, tum hilaritate mo- 
'Cic. de Orat kb. ii. §. 45. tus animorum ſignificemus ap- 

Ff Sed in ore ſunt omnia. te cum genere ipſo orationis: 
in eo autem ipſo dominatus | eſt enim actio quaſi ſermo cor- 
eſt omnis oculorum — animi e- poris ; quo magis menti con- 
nim eſt omnis aftio ; et ima - gruens eſſe debet. — quare in 
go animi vultus eſt, indices o- | hac noſtra actione ſecundum 
culi. nam haec eſt una pars | vocem vultus valet: is autem 
corporis quae quot animi mo- | oculis gubernatur. 
ws — tot ſigniſicationes, et Cic. de Orat. lib. iii. §. 59. 
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long as men preach by heart, and m_ ee will be 
yo to fall into thisperplexity. 

B. How do you mean? would 7b have us not 
prot by heart? without doing ſo, one could not 
N an exact pithy diſcourſe. G 

A. Tam not againſt a preacher's gene mme par. 
e by heart. they may always have time 
enough to prepare — for extraordinary oc- 
caſions. and they might even acquit themfolyes hand · 
ſomely withopt ſuch great preparation 

B. How? this ſeems incredible. 

A. If Ibe miſtaken, I ſhall readily own it, let us 
only examine the point without prepoſſeſſion. what 
is the chief aim of an oratorꝭ is it not to perſwade? and 
in order to this, ought he not to affect his Rs by 
moving their paſſions? 4 (29% © 

B. I grant it. e 

A. The moſt lively and moving way of eee 
is therefore the beſt. 

B. True: what do you conelude from that? 

A. Which of two orators will have the moſt power - 
ful and affecting manner; he who learns his diſcourſe 
by heart; or he who [peaks without reciting word for 
word what he had ſtudyed? 

B. He, I think, Who has got his diſcourſe by heart. 
A. Have patience: and let us ſtate the queſtion 
right. on the one hand, I ſuppoſe a man prepares his 
diſcourſe exactly, and learns it by heart to the leaſi 
ſyllable .on the other hand, I ſuppoſe another perſon 
who fills his mind with the ſubject he is to talk of; 
who ſpeaks with great eaſe; (for, you would not have 
any 15 * attempt to ſpeak in public, without hav- 


* — Ego nec ſtudium ſine di v ite vena, J ; 
Nec rude quid profit video in genium— Hor, de A. P. 
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ing proper talents for it:) in ſhort, a man who has at- 
tentively conſidered all the principles, and parts of 
che ſubject he is to handle; and has a comprehenſive 
view of them in all their extent; who has reduced his 
thoughts into a proper method; and prepared the 
ſtrongeſt expreſſions to explain and-inforce them in a 
ſenſible manner; who ranges all his arguments, and 
has a ſufficient number of affecting figures: ſuch a 
man certainly knows every thing that he ought to ſay; 
and the order in which the whole ſhould be placed : + 
to ſucceed therefore in his delivery, he wants no- 
thing but thoſe common expreſſions that muſt make 
the bulk of his diſcourſe. but do you believe now that 
ſuch a perſon would have any difficulty in finding eaſy 
familiar expreſſions? ich 

B. He could not find ſuch juſt and handſome ones 
as he might have hit on, if he had ſought them leiſure- 
ly in his cloſet. | 


+ He then that would prepare | ſelf the whole body of divinity 3 
himſelf to be a preacher in this and accuſtom himſelf to explain, 
method, muſt accuſtom himſelf to | and prove; to clear objectians; 
talk freely to himſelf, to let his | and to 415 every part of it to 
thoughts flow from him; eſpeci- | ſome practical uſe and if 
ally when he feels an edge and] in theſe his meditations, happy 
beat upon his mind: for then 20 thoughts, and noble tender expref- 
Y expreſſions will come in his] ſious, do at any time offer them- 
mouth — he muſt alſo be writing | ſelves, he muſt not loſe them; but 
eſſays upon all forts of ſubjects; for | write them dum by a very 
y writing be will bring | himſelf | few years practice of two or three 
to a correctneſs both in thinking | of ſuch ſoliloguies a- day, chiefly in 
and in ſpeaking * and thus by a the morning when the head is 
bard practice for two or three | cleareſt, and the ſpirits are live- 
years, a man may render himſelf | lieſt, a man will contra a great 
ſuch a maſter in this way, that | caſineſs both in thinking, and 
he can never be furprized ; nor | ſpeaking. - | 
will new thoughts ever dry up 1 Bp. Burnet's diſc. on the 
pon him. he muſt talk over to him- | paſtoral care, p. 210, 211. 
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- I'own that. but according to you, he would lo 
ae a few *ornaments: and you know how to rat 
thatloſs according to the principles we laid down be 
fore. on the other fide, what advantage muſt he no 
have in the freedom and force of his action: which 
the main thing. ſuppoſing that he has applyed him 
ſelf much to compoſing, (as + Cicero requires of a 
-orator,) that he has read all the beſt models; and ha 
a natural or acquired eaſineſs of ſtile and ſpeech; tha 
he has abundance of ſolid knowledge and learning 
that he underſtands his ſubject perfectly well; and ha 
ranged all the parts and proofs of it in his bead: i 
ſuch a caſe we muſt conclude that he will ſpeak wil 
force, and + order, and readineſs: his periods perhap! 
vill not ſooth the ear ſo much as the others; and fo 
that reaſon he muſt be the better orator; his tranſiti 
ons may not be ſo fine: it is no great matter: tho 
theſe he might have prepared without getting then 
by heart: beſides, theſe little omiſſions were common 
to the moſt eloquent orators among the ancients. 
they thought ſuch negligence was very natural; and 
ought even to be imitated, to avoid the appearance of 
too great preparation. what then could our orator 
want? he might make ſome little repetition: but that 


Caput autem el, quod | neque injuria: t. abttam 
(ut vere dicam) minime faci- | et fortuitam orationem, com. 
mus, (eſt enim magni laboris, | mentatio, et cogitatio facile 
quem plerique fugimus) quam vincit; hane ipſam profedto 
plurimum ſeribere — ſtilus aſſidua ac * * ſeriptura 
optimus, et praeſtantiſſimus ſuperabit. De Orat. lib. i. 
dicendi effector, ac magiſter; §. 35. 

+ — cui lea potenter erit res, 

Nec facundia deſerit hunc, nec lucidus ordo. 


* proviſam rem non invita ſequentur. 
Hor, de A. P. 
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too mult have its uſe. not only will the judicious hea- 
rer take a pleaſure in obſerving nature here, which 
leads one often to reſume whatever view of the ſubject 
wh ſtrikes ſtrongeſt upon the mind: but likewiſe this re- 
— petition imprints the truth more deeply; which is the 
hi beſt manner of inſtruction. at the worſt, one might 
u and in his diſcourſe ſome inaccuracy of online 
ſome obſolete word that has been cenſured by the aca- 
demy; ſomething that is irregular; or, if you will, ſome 
weak or miſapplyed expreſſion that he may happen to 
drop in the warmth of action. but ſurely they muſt 
have narrow ſouls who can think ſuch little eſcapes. 
worth any one's notice. there is abundance of theſe 


I: it 


* to be met with in the moſt * excellent originals. the 
hap greateſt orators among the antients neglected them: 
d fo and if our views were as noble as theirs, we ſhould 
ni not ſo much regard thoſe + trifles, which can amuſe 
boo none but ſuch as are not able to diſcern oo purſue 
monly + + TTapariSeuire N Evo and, 1 wafoßa. 
mY 1 0M ya % aurds daf. n Y altea, eixñ 
is ind nur, 0 Oulu, Kay T's % WG rue v Het. 
de TOY AND 0008 EY ISOL, 5 yanopulng d ⁰,,i] v1 


that, 7075 laieſtarn G TApernveyuera” : 


1 0 vor, d A de x CLonginus. F. xxxill, 


jitam p _ "$424 
com- N 7 ud A ,ο QUT. | 

2 + Sunt delicta tamen, quibus ignoviſſe velimus: 
fecto 


| Nam neque chorda ſonum reddit quem vult manus et mens; 
ptur? i Poſcentique gra vem perſaepe remittit acutum: 

iv. i. Nec ſemper feriet quodcunque minabitur arcus. 

Verum ubi plura nitent in carmine, non ego paucis 
Offendar maculis, quas aut incuria fudit, 

Aut humana parum cavit natura 


i Hor. de 4 
. P. 5 + 12 4 
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what is truly great. excuſe my freedom, Sir: if T did 
not think you had a genius very different from theſe 
little, cavilling critics J condemn, I ſhould ſpeak of 
them with greater caution. 

B. You may always ſpeak your mind, Sir, with- 
out any reſerve on my account. be pleaſed therefore 
to go on with your compariſon. | 

A. Conſider then, in the next place, the advanta- 
ges that a preacher muſt have who does not get his ſer- 
mon by heart. he is intirely maſter of himſelf: he 
ſpeaks in an eaſy unaffected way; and not like a formal 
declaimer. things flow then from their proper ſource. 
if he has a natural talent for eloquence, his language 
mult be lively and moving: even the | warmth that a- 
nimates him, muſt lead him to ſuch pertinent expreſ- 


ſions, and figures, as he could not have found out by 


ſtudy. 


+ But the rule T have obſer- 
wed laſt, is the moſt neceſſary of 
all : and without it all the reſt 
will never do the buſineſs : it is 
this e that a man muſt have in 
himſelf a deep ſenſe of the truth 
and power of religion : he muſt 
have a life and flame in his thoughts 
with relation to theſe ſubjetts : 
he muſt have felt himſelf thoſe 
things which he intends to explain 
and recommend to others. he muſt 
obſerve narrowly the motions of 
his own mind; that ſo he may 
have a lively heat in himſelf when 
he ſpeaks of them; and that he 
may ſpeak in fo ſenſible a manner, 


authority in the fimpleſt things 
that can be ſaid, when' they carr) 
viſible characters of genuineneſs it 
them. now if a man can cart) 
on this method, and by much me- 
ditation and prayer, draw dow 
divine influences, which are al. 
ways to be expected when u man 
puts himſelf in the way of them, 
and-prepares himſelf for them; h! 
will always feel that while he is 
muſing, a fire is kindled with- 
in him; and then he will ſpect 
with authority, and without con- 


ſtraint : his thoughts will be truc, 


and his expreſſions free and eaſy. 
Diſcourſe of the paſtoral 


that it may be almoſt felt that he 
ſpeaks from his heart. there is an 


care. p. 111, 112. 
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B. Why? ſurely a man may enliven his fancy, and 
compoſe very ſprightly diſcourſes in his cloſet. 

A. T own that: but a juſt elocution and geſture 

muſt ſtill give them a greater life, and ſpirit. beſides, 

what one ſays in the ardour of action is far more na- 


tural and affecting: it has a negligent air; and diſco- | 


vers none of that art which is viſible in all elaborate 
compoſures. we may add farther, that a skilful ex- 
perienced orator | adapts things to the capacity of 
his hearers; and varys his difcourſe according to the 
impreſſion he ſees it makes upon their minds. for, he 
eaſily perceives whether they underſtand him, or not; 
and whether he gains their attention, and moves their 
hearts: and if it be needful, he reſumes the ſame things 


in a different manner, and ſets them in another light: 


he cloaths them in more-familiar images, and compa- 
riſons: or he goes back to the plaineſt principles, from 
which he gradually deduces the truths he would en- 


force: or he endeavours to cure thoſe paſſions, that 


hinder the truth from making a due impreſſion. this 
is the true art of inſtruction and perſwaſion: and with- 


| out this addreſs and preſence of mind, we can only 
| make roving and fruitleſs declamations. obſerve now 


how far the orator who gets every thing by heart, 
falls ſhort of the other's fucceſs. if we ſuppoſe then 
2 man to preach who depends intirely on his memory, 
and dares not pronounce a word different from his 
leſſon; his ſtile will be very exact: but, as Dionyſius 


Exit igitur haec facaltas | ſolet,ſed cumexplanatius,tum 
in eo quem volumus eſſe elo- etiam uberius, et ad commu- 
quentem, ut definire rem poſ- | ne judicium, popularemque in- 
ſit; neque id faciat tam preſſe telligentiam accommodatius 
et anguſte, quam in illis eru- | Cic, Orat. F. 33. 
ditiſſimis diſputationibus fieri 
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34 DIALOGUES 
Halicarnaſſeus obſerves of Iſocrates, his compoſition 
muſt pleaſe more when it is read, than when it is 
pronounced. beſides, let him take what pains he will, 
the inflexions of his voice will be too uniform; and 
always a little conſtrained. he is not like a man that 
ſpeaks to an audience; but like a rhetorician who re- 
cites or declaims. his action muſt be aukward and for- 
ced: by fixing his eyes too much, he ſhews how much 
his memory labours in his delivery: and he is afraid 
to give way to an unuſual emotion, leſt he ſhould loſe 
the thread of his diſcourſe. now the hearer perceiving 
ſuch an undiſguiſed art, is ſo far from being touched, 
and captivated, as he ought to be, that he obſerves the 
ſpeaker's artifice with coldneſs and neglect. | 

B. But did not the antient orators do what you 
condemn? 

A. I believe not. 

B. What! do you think that Demoſthenes and Tul. 
ly did not learn by heart thoſe finiſhed orations they 
have left us? 

A. We know very well that they compoſed and 
wrote their harangues, before they ſpake in public: 
but we have ſeveral reaſons to believe that they did not 
get them by heart, word for word. even the orations 
of Demoſthenes, as we have them, ſhew rather the 
ſublimity and vehemence of a great genius that was 
accuſtomed to ſpeak powerfully of public affairs; than 
the accuracy and politeneſs of an author. as for Cice- 
ro, in ſeveral places of his harangues, we find things 
ſpoken on ſudden emergencies, that he could not poſ- 
ſibly have foreſeen. and if we take his + opinion of 


+ Sed verborum memoria, | majore imaginum varietate 
quae minus eſt nobis neceſſaria, | diſtinguitur : multa enim ſunt 
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this matter; he thinks an orator ought to have a great 
memory: and he even ſpeaks of an artificial kind of 
memory as an uſeful invention: but all he ſays on this 
point does not imply that we ought to learn every 
word by heart. on the contrary, he ſeems only to re- 
quire, that we ſhould range all the parts of a diſcourſe 
exactly in our memory, and prepare the figures and 
chief expreſſions we are to uſe; ſo as to be ready to 
add off- hand whatever may occaſionally be ſuggeſted 
from a view of the audience, or unexpected accidents. 
and it is for this reaſon, that he requires ſo much ap- 
plication and preſence of mind in an orator. 

B. You muſt allow me to tell you, Sir, that all this 
does not convince me: for I cannot believe that one 
can ſpeak ſo very well, without having prepared and 
adjuſted all his expreſſions. 

C. The reaſon why it is ſo hard to perſuade you 
in this caſe, is,becauſe you judge of the matter by com- 
mon experience. if they who get their ſermons by 
heart, were to preach without that preparation, it is 
likely they would ſucceed but very ill: nor am I ſur- 
priſed at it: for, they are not accuſtomed to follow 
nature: they have ſtudyed only to compoſe their ſer- 
mons; and that too with affectation. they have never 
once thought of f ſpeaking in a noble, ſtrong, and na- 


verba, quae quaſi arti culi con- bus, ordinem locis comprehen- 
nectunt membra orationis, quae] damus. 

formari ſimilitudine nulla poſ- De Orat. lib. ii. S. 88. 
ſunt: eorum fingendae nobis| © + This leads me to conſider 
ſunt ĩ mag ines, quibus ſemper u- | the difference that is between the 
tamur. rerum memoria, propria | reading, and the ſpeaking of ſer- 
eſt oratoris: eam ſingulis per- | mons. reading is peculiar to this 
ſonis bene poſitis notare poſ- nation; and is endured in no o- 
ſumus, ut fententias imagini- | ther. it has indeed made our ſer- 
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tural manner. indeed the greateſt part of preachers 
have not a ſufficient fund of ſolid knowledge to de- 
pend on, and are therefore afraid to truſt themſelves 
without the uſual preparation. the method of getting 
ſermons by heart qualifies many, who have but very 
ſcanty and ſuperficial parts, to make a tolerable figure in 


the pulpit; ſeeing they need only lay together a certain 


number of paſſages, and remarks: and however little 
genius or aſſiſtance a man has, he may with time and 
application be able to work yp and poliſh his matter 
into ſome form. but to preach with judgment and 


ſtrength requires an attentive meditation upon the 


firſt principles of religion; an exact knowledge of mo- 
rality; an inſight into antiquity; ſtrength of reaſoning; 
and ſutable action. is.not this, Sir, what you require 
in an orator who does not learn his diſcourſe by 
heart? | 


mons more exaft ; and ſo has pro j moſt part) they are to read true; 
duced to us many volumes of the | to pronounce with an emphaſis; 
be/! that are extant. but after all, | to raiſe their head, and to dired 
thy ſome f W read fo happily,pro- | their eyes to their bearers - and ij 
rounce ſo truly, and enter ſo en- \ they practiſed more, alone, the ju 
tirely into thoſe affeftions which | way of reading, they might deli. 
they recommend; that in them, ae | ver their ſermons with much mor, 


fee both the correctneſs of rea 
ding, and the ſeriouſneſs of ſpea- 
king ſermons; yet every one is not 
fo happy. ſome by hanging their 
head perpetually over x 2h notes, 
by biundering as they read; and 
by a curſory running over them, 
do fo 2 the matter of their ſer- 
mons, that as they are generally 
read with very little life or af- 
fection, fo they are beard with as 
little regard, or eſteem. thoſe who 
read, ought certainly · to be at a 


| advantage. man is a law ſort 0 
creature: he does not ( nay thi 
greater part caunot, ) conſide 
things in themſelves, without tho 
little ſeaſonings that muſt recom: 
mend them to their affections — 
beſides, the people (who are ta 
apt to cenſure the clergy) are ea. 
fily carryed into an obvious refiec- 
tion on reading, that it is an / 
felt of lazineſs. 

Diſcourſe of the paſtoral 
Care, ch. ix. 711 


little more pains, than ( for the | 
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A. You have explained my thoughts exactly. on- 
ly it may not be improper to add, that tho' a man 
ſhould not poſſeſs all theſe qualities in a remarkable 
degree, he may yet preach very well, if he has a ſolid 
judgment, a tolerable ſtock of knowledge, and an 
eaſy way of ſpeaking. for, in this method, as in the 
other, there may be different degrees of eloquence. you 
may further obſerve that moſt of thoſe who preach 
without getting their ſermons by heart, do not pre- 


pare themſelves enough. they ought to ſtudy their 
ſubject with the cloſeſt attention; prepare all thoſe 


moving paſſages that ſhould affect the audience; and 
give the ſeveral parts of their diſcourſe ſuch an order 
as will beſt ſerve to ſet the whole in the moſt proper 
light. 

B. Tou have oftentimes polen of this order: do 
you mean any thing elſe by it than a diviſion of the 
ſubject? perhaps you have ſome peculiar notion on 
this point too. 

A. You think that you rally me: but in good ear- 
neſt, I am as ſingular in my opinion upon this head, 
as on any other. | 

B. IJ eaſily believe you. 

A. It is certainly ſo: and ſince we have fallen up- 
on this ſubject, I will ſhew you how far I think the 


greater part of orators are defective in the point of or- 


der. 

B. Since you are ſo fond of order, I hope you do 
not diſlike diviſions. 

A. I am far from approving them. 

B. Why? do they not methodize a A 

A. For the moſt part, divifions give only a ſeeming 
order; while they really mangle and clog a diſcourſe, 
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by ſeparating it into two or three parts; which muſtin- 
terrupt the orator's action, and the effect it ought to 
produce. there remains no true Þ unity after ſuch di- 
viſions; ſeeing they make two or three different diſ- 
courſes, whichare joined into one, only by an arbi- 
trary connection. for three ſermons preached at dif- 
ferent times, (if they be formed upon ſome regular 
concerted plan, as the ſermons in Advent uſually are,) 
make one piece, or intire diſcourſe, as much, as the 
three points of any of theſe ſermons make one whole 
by being joined, and delivered, together. 

B. What is it then that you mean by order? how 
I muſt a diſcourſe be that is not divided? 

A. Do you think there is more confuſion in the o- 
rations of Demoſthenes, and Tully, than in | the ſer- 
mons of your pariſh-preacher? 

B. Idonotknow —— I believe not. 

A. You need not be afraid of giving your jadgment 


too freely. the harangues of theſe great men are not 
divided as our ſermons are. nay Iſocrates (of whom 


we ſpake ſo much before, ) and other antient orators, 
did not follow our method of dividing. the fathers of 
the church knew nothing of it. even 8. Bernard, the 
laſt of them, only gives a hint of ſome diviſions, and 
does not purſue them; nor divide his diſcourſes in 
form. and for a long time after him, ſermons were not 
divided: it is a modern invention which we owe ori- 
ginally to the ſcholaſtic divines. 


+ A text bein * opened, then in a ſermon: ſo that one 1e head, and 
the paint upon which the ſermon ] only one, is well ftated, and full 
7s to run is to be opened: and it ſet out. 

will be the. better heard, and un- Diſcourſe of the paſtoral 
derſtood if there be but one point | care. p. 249. 
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B. I grant that the ſchool-men are a very bad mo- 


del for eloquence: but what form did the antients uſe 
to give their diſcourſes? | 

A. They did not divide them; but they pointed 
out carefully all thoſe things that ought to be diſtin- 


guiſhed: to each of them F they aſſigned its proper 
| place; after having attentively conſidered where it 


might be introduced to the beſt advantage, and be fit- 
teſt to make a due impreſſion. ofttimes that which would 
ſeem nothing to the purpoſe, by being unſeaſonably 
urged, has a very great weight when it is reſerved for 
its proper place; till the audience be prepared by 
other things to feel all its force and conſequence. nay 
a ſingle word when happily applyed, will ſet the truth 


| in the ſtrongeſt light. Cicero tells us that we ought 


ſometimes to delay giving a full view of the truth, till 
the very concluſion. But then, throughout our diſ- 


| courſe there ought to run ſuch a concatenation of 


proofs, as that the firſt may make way for the ſecond: 
and the next always ſerve to ſupport the former. we 
ought at firſt to give a general view of our ſubject, and 
endeavour to gain the 3 of the audience by a F 


+ Ordinis haec virtus erit, et venus, aut ego fallor, 
Ut jam nunc dicat, jam nunc debentia dici 
Pleraque differat, et praeſens in tempus omittat—- 
Infelix operis ſumma, quia ponere totum 
Neſciet — 


Honk. de A. P. 


Sed haec adjuvant in o- etatis, grati animi, non ap 
ratore, lenitas vocis, vultus, ¶ tentis, non avidi ſigna profer- 
pudoris ſignificatio, verborum |ri perutile eſt - tantum autem 
comitas : ſi quid perſequare ſefficitur ſenſu quodam ac ra- 
acrius, ut invitus, et coactus j tione dicendi, ut quaſi mores 
ſacere videare. facilitatis, li- | oratoris effingat oratio. 
deralitatis, manſuetudinis, pi- | Cic. de Orat. lib. ii. §. 43. 
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modeſt introduction, a reſpectful addreſs, and the ge. 
nuine marks of candour and probity. then we ſhould 
eſtabliſh thoſe principles on which we deſign to argue; 
and in a clear, eaſy, ſenſible manner propoſe the prin- 
cipal facts we are to build on; inſiſting chiefly on 
thoſe circumſtances, of which we intend to make uſe 
afterwards. from theſe principles and facts we muſt 
draw juſt conſequences; and argue in ſuch a clear and 
well · connected manner, that all our proofs may ſup- 
port each other; and ſc be the more remembered. eve- 
ry ſtep we advance, our diſcourſe ought to grow ſtron- 
ger; ſo that the hearers may gradually perceive the force 
and evidence of the truth: and then we ought to diſ- 
play it in ſuch lively images and movements as are 
proper to excite the paſſions. in order to this we muſt 
know their various ſprings,and the mutual dependence 
they have one upon another; which of them we can 
molt eaſily move, and employ to raiſe the reſt; and 
which of them in fine, is able to produce the greateſt 


effects; and mult therefore be applyed to, in the con- 


cluſion of our diſcourſe. it is ofttimes proper, at the 
cloſe, to make a ſhort recapitulation, in which the o. 
rator ought to exert all his force and skill in giving the 
audience a full, clear, conciſe view of the chief topics 
he has enlarged on. in ſhort, one is not obliged al. 
ways to follow this method without any variation, 
there are exceptions, and allowances, to be made, for 
different ſubjects and occaſions. and even in this or- 
der I have propoſed, one may find an endleſs variety, 
but now you may eaſily ſee that this method (which is 
chiefly taken from Tully,) cannot be obſerved in 2 
diſcourſe that is divided into three parts, nor can it 
be followed in each particular diviſion. we ought 
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therefore to chuſe ſome method, Sir, but ſuch a me- 
thod as is not diſcovered, and promiſed, in the begin- 


ning of our diſcourſe. Cicero tells us that the beſt me- 


thod is generally to conceal the order we follow, till 
we lead the hearer to it without his being aware of it 
before. Iremember he ſays; in expreſs terms, that we 
ought to conceal even the number of our arguments; 
ſo that one ſhall not be able to count them, tho? they 
be very diſtinct in themſelves: and that we ought not 
plainly to point out the diviſion of a diſcourſe. but 
ſuch is the undiſtinguiſhing taſte of theſe latter ages, 
that an audience cannot perceive any order, unleſs 

the ſpeaker diſtinctly explain it in the beginning; and 
even intimate to them his gradual advances from the 
firſt to the ſecond, and following general heads, or 

ſabdiviſions, of his diſcourſe. 

C. But do not diviſions help to ſupport the atten- 
tion, and eaſe the memory of the hearers? it is for 
their better inſtruction that the 1 divides his diſ- 
courſe, 

A. A diviſion chiefly relieves the ſpeaker's me- 
mory. and even this effect might be much better ob- 
tained by his following a natural order without any 
expreſs diviſion: for, the true connection of things 
beſt directs the mind. our common diviſions are of 
uſe to thoſe only who have ſtudied, and been trained 
up to this method in the ſchools. a if the common 
people retain the diviſion better than the relt of the 
ſermon; it is only becauſe they hear it often repeated : 


but generally ſpeaking they beſt remember practical 


points, and ſuch things as ſtrike their ſenſes and ima- 
gination. 


B. The order you * may be proper enough 
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92 DTALOGUES 
for ſome ſubjects: but it cannot be fit for all: for, w we 
have not always facts to lay down. 

A. When we have none, we muſt do without them: 
but there are very few ſubjects into which they might 
not be aptly introduced. one of Plato's chief beauties 
is, that in the beginning of his moral pieces he uſually 
gives us ſome fragment of hiſtory, or ſome tradition 
that ſerves as the foundation of his diſcourſe. this 
method would far more become thoſe who preach reli- 
gion; which is entirely founded upon tradition, hif- 
tory , and the moſt antient records. indeed moſt 
preachers argue but weakly; and do not inſtruct people 
ſofficiently, becauſe they do not trace back things to 
theſe ſources. 

B. We have already given you too mch trouble, 
sir, and I am almoſt aſhamed to detain you longer: 
but I wiſh heartily you would allow me to ask you a 
few more queſtions concerning the rules of public 
diſcourſe. 

A. Withall my heart: I am not yet weary: you 
may diſpoſe , as you pleaſe, of the little time I have 
left. 

B. Well then, you would have all falſe and erifling 
ornaments entirely baniſhed from diſcourſe. now, 
tho? you touched upon this point before, pray ſhew 
me by ſome ſenſible examples how to * diſtinguiſh ſuch 


F alſe eloquence, like the priſmatic glaſs, 
Is gaudy colours ſpreads on ev'ry place; 
.. The face of nature we no more ſurvey, 
Al glares alike, without diſtinflion gay. 
But true expreſſion, like th unchanging ſun, 
Clears and improves hate er it ſhines upon, 


3 gilds, all hell but it alters none, 
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falſe beauties from thoſe that are ſolid and natural, | 

A. Do you love quavering notes in muſic? are 
you not better pleaſed with thoſe brisk ſignificant notes 
that deſcribe things, and expreſs the paſſions. 

B. Yes, certainly: for, quavers are of no uſe: they 
only amuſe the ear, and do not affect the mind. our 
muſic was once full of them; and was therefore very 
weak and confuſed: but now we begin to refine our 
taſte, and to come nearer the muſic of the antients; 
which is a kind of paſſionate declamation, that aft 
powerfully upon the ſoul. 

A. I knew that muſic, of which you are ſo good a 
judge, would ſerve to make you underſtand what con- 
cerns eloquence. there ought to be-a kind of elo- 
quence in muſic itſelf: and in both theſe arts we ought 
to reject all falſe and trilling beauties. do you not 
perceive now that by a trilling diſcourſe I mean the 
humming jingle of languid uniform periods; a Wü. 
of words that returns perpetually, like the burden o 
a ſong? this is the falſe fee that reſembles bad 
muſic. 

B. I wiſh, Sir, you could make it a little plaid 
er ſtill, | h 

A. Thereading of good and bad orators s will more 
effetually form your taſte, on this point, than all the 
rules in the world, however i it were eaſy to ſatisfy you 
by ſome pertinent examples. I will not mention any 
modern ones; tho' we abound: in falſe ornaments. 
that I may not offend any perſon, let us return to I- 
ſocrates who is the ſtandard of thoſe nice and florid 


Expreſſion is the dreſs of thought, and ſtill 
Appears more decent, as more ſutable eg 
Mr, Pope's eſſay on criticiſm. 
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harangues that are now in vogue. did you ever read 
m famous panegyric on Helen? 

B. Ves: I have read it ſome time ago. 

A. How did you like it? 

B. Extremely well. I thought I never ſaw ſo much 
wit elegance, fweetneſs, invention, and delicacy in 
any compoſure. I own to you that Homer himſelf 
(whom I read afterwards, ) did not ſeem to have ſo 
much ſpirit as he. but now that you have ſhown me 
what ought to be the true aim of poets and orators, 
T ſee plainly that Homer, who concealed hisart, vaſt- 
ly ſurpaſſes Iſocrates who took ſo much pains to dif: 

y his skill. but I was once charmed with that ora- 
tor, and ſhould have been ſo ſtill, if you had not un- 
deceived me. Mr. —— 1s the tocrates of our days: 
and I perceive that by ſhewing the defects of that an- 
tient orator, you condemn all thoſe who imitate his 
forid effeminate rhetoric. 

A. Iam now ſpeaking of Ifocrates only —- in the 
bbs of his encomium he magnifies the love that 
Theſeus had for Helen, and fancyed that he ſhould 
givea lofty idea of her, by deſcribing the heroic qua- 
lities of that great man who fell in love with her: as if 
Theſeus (whom the antients always repreſent as 
weak and inconſtant in his afnours,) could not have 
been ſmitten with a woman of a moderate beauty. 
then he comes to the judgment that Paris formed of 
her. he fays that a diſpute having ariſen among the 
goddefſes concerning their beauty; they agreed to 
make Paris jadge of it: upon which occaſion Juno 
proffered him the empire of Aſia: Minerva aſſured him 
of conſtant victory in battles: and Venus tempted him 


with the beautiful Helen. now ſeeing Paris, when he 
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ead vas to determine this matter, could not behold the fa» 
ces of thoſe goddeſſes, becauſe of their dazling ſplen- 
dour, he could only judge of. the worth of the three 
things that they offered: and upon the compariſon he 
ich preferred Helen to empire, and to victory. then the 
in MM orator praiſes the judgment of Paris, in whoſe deter- 
ic mination the goddeſſes themſelves acquieſced; and 
ſo _ theſe remarkable words: * ©T wonder that any 
me one ſhould think Paris indiſcreet in chuſing to live 
rs, ( with her, for whom many demi-gods would have 
i. been willing to die.“ 
iſ. C. This puts me in mind of our preachers who are 
a. ſo full of antitheſes and turns of wit. there are a n F 
n- nany ſuch orators as Iſocrates. 
8 A. He is their maſter! all the reſt of his panegyric - 
n- Ml is of the | ſame ſtrain. it is founded on the long war 
is WJ of Troy; the calamities that the Greeks ſuffered for 
the rape of Helen, and the praiſe of beauty which has 
ne ſo much power over men. there is nothing in the 
at whole diſcourſe ſolidly proved; nor the leaſt point 
14 MW ofmoral inſtruction. he judges of the worth of things 
a- only according to mens extravagant paſſions. and as 
if WM his proofs are weak: ſo his ſtile is flouriſhed and fini- 
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cal. I quoted this paſſage, profane as it is, becauſe it 
is a very famous one; and becauſe this affected man- 
ner is very much in faſhion. the more grave diſcourſe 
of Iſocrates are compoſed in the ſame ſpruce effemi- 
nate way; and are full of ſuch falſe beauties as that! 
now mentioned. 

C. I find you like none of thoſe witty turns which 
have nothing in. them that is either ſolid, natural, or 
affecting; and tend neither to convince, nor paint, 
nor perſwade. the example you have brought from I. 


ſocrates, tho” it be upon a trifling ſubject, is yet very 


pertinent: for, all ſuch tinſel - wit muſt appear til 
more ridiculous when it is rel to ne and ſeri. 


Ous matters. 


A. But, Sir, as to Iſocrates, 1 not you think I 
bad reaſon to cenſure him as Reely as Tully « aſſures us 
Ariſtotle did, _ | | 

B. What ſays Tully? | 

A. 4 That Ariſtotle perceiving Iſocrates had per⸗ 
verted eloquence from its proper uſe to amuſement 
and oſtentat ion; and thereby drawn to himſelf the 
moſt conſiderable diſciples, he applyed to him a verſe 
of Philoctetes, to ſhew how much he was aſhamed of 
being ſilent while that vain declaimer carryed all be- 
fore him. but I have done now: it is time for me to 
be going. 

B. We cannot part with you ſo — sir: will you 
then allow of no antitheſes? 

A. Yes: when the things we ſpeak of are naturally 
oppolite one to another, it may be proper enough to 
ſhew their oppoſition. Such antitheſes are juſt, and 
have a ſolid beauty, and a 1 — of them 


+ Lib. 3.8. 35. 
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js often the moſt eaſy and conciſe manner of explain- 
ing things. but it is extremely childiſh to uſe artifici- 
al turns and windings to make words claſh and play 
one againſt another. at firſt, this may happen to 
dazle thoſe who have no taſte: but they ſoon grow 
weary of ſuch a ſilly affectation. did you ever obſerve 
the Gothic architecture of our old churches? 

B. Yes; it is very common. 

A. Did you take notice of the roſes, holes, un- 
connected ornaments, and disjointed little knacks 
that theſe Gothic buildings are full of. theſe odd con- 
ceits are juſt ſuch beauties in architecture as forced 
antitheſes and quibbles are in eloquence. the Grecian 
architecture is far more ſimple, and admits of none 
but natural, ſolid and majeſtic ornaments: we ſee no- 
thing in it but what is great, proportioned, and well 
placed. but the Gothic kind was invented by the Ara- 
bians; who being a people of a quick ſprightly fancy; 
and having no rule, nor culture, could ſcarce avoid 
falling into theſe whimſical niceties. and this viva- 
city corrupted their taſte in all other things. for, they 
uſed ſophiſms in their logic: they loved little knacks 
in architecture; and invented witticiſms in poetry and 
eloquence. all theſe are of the ſame kind. 

B. This is curious indeed. you think then that a 
ſermon full of forced antitheſes, and ſuch kind of or- 
naments, is like a church built / in the Gothic way. 

A. Yes: I think the compariſon is juſt. 

B, Let me ask you but one queſtion more; and then 
you ſhall go. 

A. What is it? 

B. It ſeems very difficult to give a particular ac- 
count of facts, in a noble ſtile: and yet we ought to do 

6 1 
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ſo if we talk ſolidly as you require. pray, what is the 
proper ſtile for expatiating in ſuch caſes? _ 

A. We are ſo much afraid of a low ſtrain, that Our 
expreſſions are uſually dry,lifeleſs,and indeterminate, 
they who praiſe a ſaint, pitch on the moſt magnifi. 
cent phraſes: they tell us he was an admirable perſon: 
that his virtues were celeſtial; that he was rather an 
angel, than a man. and thus the whole encomium is 
a mere declamation, without. any proof; and without 
drawing a juſt character. on the contrary, the ancient 
Greeks made little nſe of theſe general terms which 
prove nothing: but they inſiſted much on facts, and 
the particulars of a character. for inſtance Xenophon 
does not once ſay in all his Cyropaedia, that Cyrus 
was an admirable man: but throughout the work he 
makes us really admire him. thus it is that we ought 
to praiſe holy perſons, by entering into the particular 
detail of their ſentiments and actions. but there pre- 
vails an affected politeneſs among the pedantic and 
conceited part of all ranks and profeſſions, who value 
themſelves upon their wit, or learning. they never 
venture to uſe any expreſſion but what they reckon 
fine and uncommon. they talk always in a * high 
ſtrain; and would think it beneath them to call things 
by their proper names. now in true eloquence almoſt 
every thing may be introduced. the perfection of po- 
etry itſelf, (which is the loftieſt kind of compoſure) de- 


prima eſt eloquentiae vir- [ dos, et corruptos, et tinnulos, et 
tus perſpicuitas ; et quo quiſ- | quocumque alio cacozeliae ge 
que ingenio minus valet, hoc | nere peccantes, certum habeo, 
ſe magis attollere,et dilatare co- non virium, ſed infirmitatis vi 
natur: ut ſtatura breves in di- tio laborare: ut corpora nol 
gitos eriguntur; et plura in- robore, ſed va letudine, inflan- 
firmi minantur, nam tumi- ' tur, Quint. b. ii. c. 3. 
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pends on a full and lively deſcription of things in all 
their circumſtances. when Virgil repreſents the Tro- 
jan fleet leaving the African ſhore or arriving on the 
coalt of Italy, you ſee every pi oper circumſtance ex- 
actly deſcribed. but we muſt own that the Greeks en- 
tered ſtill further into the particular detail of things; 
and followed nature more cloſely in repreſenting the 
ſmalleſt circumſtances. for which reaſon, many people 
would be apt (if they dared) to reckon Homer too 
plain and fimple in his narrations. in this antient 
beautiful ſimplicity, (which few are able to reliſh,) this 
poet very much reſembles the holy ſcripture: but in 
many places the ſacred writings ſurpaſs his, as much 
as he excells all the other antients, in a natural and 
lively repreſentation of things. 

B. In relating facts then ought we to deſcribe eve- 
y individual circumſtance that belongs to them? 

A. No: we ſhould repreſent nothing to the hear- 
ers but what deſeryes their attention; and helps to 
give a clear and juſt idea of the things we deſcribe: ſo 
that it requires great judgment to make a right | 
choice of circumſtances. but we mult not be afraid of 
mentioning ſuch as can be any-way ſerviceable: for 
it is a falſe politeneſs that leads us to ſuppreſs ſome 
uſeful things, becauſe we do not think them capable of 
any ornament. beſides, Homer has ſhown us by his 
example, that we might give a * proper grace and em- 
belliſhment to every ſubject. 


+ See Longinus. $. x. 

* Firſt follow nature, and your judgment frame 
By her juſt ſtandard, which is ſtill the ſame: 
Unerring nature, ſtill divinely bright, 

One clear, unchang d, and univerſal light; 
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B. Seeing you condemn the florid ſwelling tile; I ne- 
what kind do you reckon fitteſt for public uſe? 
A. There ought to be a variety of ſtile in every diſ. mne 
courſe. we ſhould riſe in our expreſſion when we ſpeak Hf. 
of lofty ſubjects; and be 4 familiar, in common ones, diet 
without being coarſe, or grovelling. in moſt caſes, au ga 
eaſy ſimplicity and exactneſs is ſufficient: tho ſome 
things require vehemence, and ſublimity. if a painter qu: 
ſhould draw nothing but magnificent palaces, he could Hof 
not follow truth; but muſt paint his own fancies; and aſt 
by that means, ſoon cloy us. he ought to copy na tre 
ture in its agreeable varieties: and after drawing all i 
ſtately city, it might be proper to repreſent a deſart, il u 
and the huts of ſhepherds. moſt of thoſe who aim at 
making fine harangues injudiciouſly labour to cloath Ml fe 
all their thoughts ina * pompous gaudy dreſs: and Bl us 


to 
Life, force, and beauty muſt to all impart, 
At once the ſource, and end, and teſt of art. 
Art from that fund each juſt ſupply provides, en 


ſe 


Works without ſhow ; and without pomp preſides. 
Thoſe rules of old diſcover'd, not devis'd, | 
Are nature ſtill, but nature methodiz d: 
Naturelike monarchy, is but reſtrain'd 
By the ſame Iaws which firſt herſelf ordain'd. 
Mr, Pope's Eſſay on Criticiſm, 
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they fancy that they have ſucceeded happily, when 
they expreſs ſome general remarks in a floridlofty ſtile. 
their only care is to fill their diſcourſe with abundance 
of ornaments, to pleaſe the vitiated taſte of their au- 
fence: like ignorant cooks who know not how to 
ſeaſon diſhes, in a proper,natural way; but fancy they 
nuſt give them an exquiſite reliſh by mixing exceſſive 
quantities of the moſt ſeaſoning things. but the ſtile 
of a true orator has nothing in it that is ſwelling or 
oſtentatious: he always adapts it to the ſubjects he 
treats of, and the perſons he inſtructs: and manages 
itſo judiciouſly that he never aims at being ſublime 
and lofty, but when he ought to be ſo. 

B. What you ſaid concerning the language of 
ſcripture, makes me wiſh earneſtly that you would ſnew 
us the beauty of it. may we not ſee you ſome time 
to-morrow? 'z; 

A. I ſhall hardly have time to-morrow: but I will 
endeavour to wait on you this evening. and ſince you 
ſeem ſo deſirous of it, we will talk of the word of 
God: for hitherto we have only ſpoken of the language 
of men, : Ay | F 

C. Farewell, Sir, I beg of you to be punctual: o- 
therwiſe we muſt come and find you out. 


et arceſſita, et exultantia ſub | cie boni falletur ; omnium in 
lem nomen cadunt. denique | eloquentia vitiorum pefſimum: 
xx3CyXov - Vocatur , qQuicquid | Nam caetera cum vitentur, hoc 
eſt ultra virtutem; quoties in- Petitur. Quintil. lib. viii. c. 3. 
genium judicio caret, et ſpe- | 
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THE THIRD DIALOGUE. 
C. | Began to fear, Sir, that you would not come; 
1 and was very near going to ſee for you at 


Mr, 
A. Iwas detained by a perplexing affair T had upon 
wy hands: but I have got rid of it to my ſatisfaction. 

B. Iam very glad of it: for, we wanted you ex- 
tremely to finiſh the fubjet we were talking of i in the 
warning. 

C. Since I parted with you, Sir, I heard a ſermon 
at , and 1 thought of you. the preacher ſpokein 
a very edifying manner: but I queſtion whether the 
common people underſtood him, or not. 

A. It happens but too often (as I heard an inge 
nious lady obſerve, ) that our preachers ſpeak Latin, 
in Engliſh. the moſt eſſential quality of a good preach- 
er is to be inſtructive; but he muſt have great abilities 
and experience to make him ſo. on the one hand he 
muſt be perfectly acquainted with the force of ſctip- 
ture · expreſſions: on the other, he muſt underſtand the 
capacity of thoſe to whom he preaches; and adapt 
himſelf to it. now this requires a ſolid knowledge, and 
great diſcernment. preachers ſpeak every day to 
people of the ſcripture, the church, the Moſaic law, 
the goſpel; of ſacrifices; of Moſes and Aaron, and 
Melchiſedeez of the prophets, and apoſtles: but there 
is not ſufficient care taken to inſtruc the people in 
the true meaning of theſe things, and in the charac- 
ters of thoſe holy perſons. one might follow ſome 
preachers, twenty years, without getting ſufficient 
knowledge of religion. 
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B. Do you think that people are really ignorant of 
thoſe things you mentioned? 

C. For my part, I believe they are: and that few 
or none underſtand them enough to receive any bene- 
fit from ſermons. 

B. That may be true of the loweſt rank of people. 

C. Well; ought not they to be inſtructed as well 
ton, as others? 1 not they make up the bulk of mankind? 
ex A. The truth is, perſons of rank and faſhion have 
1 the but little more knowledge of religion than the com- 

mon people. there are always three fourth · parts of an 
mon ordinary audience, who do not know thoſe firſt prin- 
ein adples of religion, in which the preacher ſuppoſes every 
the ¶ one to be fully inſtructed, 

| B. Would you then have him explain the catechiſm 

inhis ſermons to a polite congregation? 

A. I grant there is a due regard to be had to an 
audience; and diſcretion to be uſed in adapting a diſ- 
courſe to their capacity, but ſtill without, giving the 
leaſt offence, a preacher might remind the moſt diſ- 
cerning hearers of thoſe paſſages of the ſacred hiſtory, 
which explain the origin and inſtitution of holy things. 
this way of having recourſe to the firſt foundations of 
religion, would be ſo far from ſeeming low, that it 
would give moſt diſcourſes that force and beauty which 
| they generally want, this is particularly true with re- 
gard to.the myſteries of religion: for the hearers can 
never be inſtructed, nor perſwaded, if you do not trace 
things back to their ſource. for example, how can 
you make them underſtand what the church ſays, af- 
ter * St, Paul, that Jeſus Chriſt is our Paſſover, if you 
do not explain to them the Jewiſh * which 
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was appointed to be a perpetual memorial of their de 
liverance from Egypt, and to typify a more important 
redemption that was reſerved for the Meſſiah. it is 
for this reaſon, I ſaid that almoſt every thing in reli. 
gion is hiſtorical. and if preachers would have a full 
knowledge of this truth, they muſt be 98 5 conver- 


ſant in the ſcripture 

B. You mult excuſe my interrupting you on a this 
ſubject; Sir, you told us in the morning that the 
ſcriptures are eloquent: and 1 was glad to hear you 
ſay ſo. let me intreat you to ſhew us how we may diſ. 
cern the beanties of ſcripture; and in what its elo- 
quence conſiſts. the Latin bible ſeems to me moſt yul. 
gar and inaccurate. I ſee no delicacy in it, what is it 
then that you ſo much admire? 

A. he Latin is only a literal verſion in which out 
of retpedt to the original, there are many Greek and 
Hebrew phraſes retained. do you deſpiſe Homer be- 
cauſe he has been forrily tranſlated into French? 

B. But the Greek itſelf (which is the original lan. 
guuge of the New ene e to me 1 coark 
and unpolite. 

A. The apoſtles were not ene with the ge- 
nuine Greek, but uſed that corrupted kind which pre. 


vailed among the Helleniſtical Jews. for this reaſon 


St. Paul ſays *] am rude in ſpeech,” but not in know- 
ledge, it is very obvious that the apoſtle here only 
meant he was not a maſter of the Greek tongue; tho' 
he ſolidly explained the doctrine of the holy ſcripture, 
C. Had not the apoſtles the gift of ſpeaking un- 
known tongues? 
A. Undoubtedly: and they even conveyed that 


H. Gor: Xi. 16. 
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zift to great numbers of their illiterate converts. but 
is for the languages that the apoſtles had learnt in a 
natural way, we have reaſon to believe that the Spirit 

of God permitted them to ſpeak as they did before. St. 

paul who was a citizen of Tarſus, in Cilicia, natural- 

y ſpake the corrapted Greek uſed among the Jews 
there: and we find that this is the langnage he wrote 
in. St. Luke ſeems to > have underſtood Greek a little 
better. 

C. But I always thought that in the paſſage. you 
nentioned, St. Paul gave up all pretences to ora- 
tory: and regarded nothing but the ſimplicity of the 
eyangelical doctrine. nay I have heard ſeveral per- 
ſons of worth and good judgment affirm that the holy 
ſcripture is not eloquent. St. Jerom was puniſhed for 
being diſguſted at the ſimplicity of ſcripture;and liking 
Tully better. St. Auſtin (in his confeſſions) ſeems to 
have fallen into the ſame fault. did not God intend to 
try our faith by the obſcurity, and even by the low- 
neſs. of the pony r as well as by the poverty of 
our Redeemer? 

A. You ſeem, Sir, to carry this point too fur, 
whether do'you chuſe to believe St. Jerom when he 
was puniſhed for having followed his youthful ſtudies 
too cloſely in his retreat; or when he had made the 
greateſt progreſs both in fnered and profane learning; 
and, in an epiſtle to Pavlinus, invited him to ſtudy 
the ſcripture; aſſuring him that he would find more 
charms in the prophets than he had diſcovered in the 
heathen poets? or, was St. Auſtin's judgment better 
in his youth, when the ſeeming meanneſs of the ſa- 
cred ſtile diſguſted him; than when he compoſed his 
books Of the Chriſtian doctrine? there he often ſays 
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that St. Paul was powerfully perſwaſive; and that thy 
torrent of his eloquence muſt be perceived by the moſ 
unattentive reader, he adds that in the apoſtle, viſ 
dom did not ſeek after the beauty of language; but thy 
the beauties of language offered themſelves, and atten. 
ded his wiſdom. he quotes many lofty paſſages of hit 
epiſtles; wherein he ſhews all the art and addreſs of tly 
heathen orators far outdone, St, Auſtin excepts on: 
ly two things in this compariſon: he ſays, that theſe 
orators ſtudyed the ornaments of eloquence; but that 
the beauties of oratory naturally followed St. Paul, 
and others of the ſacred writers. and then he owns 
that he did not ſufficiently underſtand the delicacies 
of the Greek tongue, to be a competent judge, whe- 
ther there be the ſame numbers and cadence of period 
in the ſacred text, that we meet. with in profane au- 
thors. 1 forgot to tell you that he quotes that paſ. 
ſage of the prophet Amos which begins thus * wo 
© to them that are at eaſe in Zion, and truſt in the moun- 
« tain of Samaria 
the prophet has ſurpaſſed every thing that is ſublime 
in the heathen orators. 

C. But how do you noderiiand theſe words oft. 


Paul; + * my ſpeech and my preaching was not with 


© theenticing (perſwaſive) words of man's wiſdom--!' 
does he not tell the Corinthians' that he came not to 
preach Chriſt to them, with the ſublimity of diſcourſe 
and of wiſdom: that he knew nothing among them 


but Jeſus, and him crucifyed: that his preaching 


was founded not upon the perſuaſive language of hu- 
man wiſdom, and learning, but upon the ſenſible el. 
fects of the Spirit and the power of God; to the end 


Ch. vi. + I. Cor. xi. 4. 


:* and aſſures us that in this place 
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(as he adds) that their faith ſhould not depend upon 


the wiſdom of men, but on the power of God.” what 
is the meaning of theſe words, Sir? what ſtronger ex- 


reſions could the apoſtle uſe to condemn this art of 
perſwaſion that you would eſtabliſh? for my part, I 


freely own that at firſt I was glad when you cenſured 


ll thoſe affected ornaments of diſcourſe that vain de- 
caimers are ſo fond of: but the ſequel of your {cheme 


does not anſwer the pious beginning of it. I find that 
ou would ſtill make preaching a human art; and ba- 
ih apoſtolical ſimplicity from the pulpit. 

A. Tho! you judge very unfavourably of my eſteem. 
for eloquence; I am not diſſatisfyed at the zeal with 
which you cenſure it, however, sir, let us endeavour to 
underſtand one another aright. there are ſeveral wor- 
thy perſons who judge, with you, that eloquent preach- 
ng is repugnant to the ſimplicity of the goſpel. but 
when we have mutually explained our ſentiments, 
perhaps they may be found to agree. what then do 
you mean by en and what do you call elo- 
quence? 

C. By ſimplicity, I mean a diſcourſe without any 
artifice or magnificence. by eloquence, I mean a diſ- 
courſe full ofart and ornaments, 

A. When you require an artleſs ſimple diſcourſe, 


would you have it without order, and connection: 
vithout ſolid and convincing proofs; and without a 
proper method for inſtructing the ignorant? would 
Jou have a preacher ſay nothing that is pathetic; and 
never endeavour to affect the heart? 


C. Far from it: I would have a diſcourſe that both 


inſtructs, and moves people. 


A, That would make it eloquent: for we have ſcen 
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before that eloquence is the art of inftruing and per- 
ſwading men, by moving their paſſions. 

C. I grant that preachers ought to convince and 
affect their hearers: but I would have them to do it 
without art, by an apoſtolical ſimplicity. - 

A. The more artleſs and natural ſuch a convincing 


perſwaſive eloquence i is, it muſt be the more power- 


ful. but let us enquire whether the art of perſwaſion 
be inconſiſtent with the umplicity of the goſpe]. what 
mean you by art? 

C. I mean a ſyſtem of rules that men have inven- 
ted, and uſually obſerve in their diſcourſes, to make 
Wem more beautiful, elegant, and pleaſing. 

A. If by art you only mean this invention to ren- 
der a diſcourſe more handſome and poliſhed in order 
td pleaſe people; T will not diſpute with you about 
words; but will readily acknowledge that this art 
ought not to be admitted' into ſermons: for, ( as we 
agreed before) this vanity is unworthy of eloquence, 
and far more unbecoming the ſacred function. this is 
the very point about which I reaſoned ſo much with 
Mr. B.. but if by art, and eloquence, you mean what 
the moſt judicious writers among the antients under- 
ſtood; we muſt then ſet a juſt value upon eloquence. 

C. What did they underſtand by it? 

A. According to them the art of eloquence com- 

hends thoſe means that wiſe reflection and experi- 
ence have diſcovered to render a diſcourſe proper to 
perſwade men of the truth; and to engage them to 
love and obey it. and this is what you think every 
preacher ſhould be able to do. for did you not ſay 
that you approved of order, and a right manner of in- 
ſtruction; ſolidity of reaſoning, and pathetic move - 
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ments; I mean ſuch as can touch and affe& people's 
hearts? now this is what I call eloquence: you may 
give it what name you pleaſe, 

C. Now I comprehend your notion of eloquence: 
and I cannot but acknowledge that ſuch a manly, 
grave, ſerious manner of perſwaſion would much be- 


come the pulpit; and that it ſeems even neceſſary to 


inſtruct people with ſucceſs. but how do you under» 
ſtand thoſe words of St. Paul that I quoted before? do 
they not expreſly condemn eloquence? | 

A. In order to explain the apoſtle's words, let me 
ak you a few queſtions, 

C. As manyas you pleaſe, Sir. 

A. Ts it not true that the apoſtle argues with won- 
erful ſtrength in his epiſtles? does he not reaſon fine- 
ly againſt the heathen philoſophers, and the Jews, in 
his epiſtle to the Romans? is there not great force, in 
what he ſays concerning the oy of the Molaic 
law to juſtify men? 

C, Certainly. 

A. Is there not a chain of ſolid reaſoning in | his e- 
piſtle to the Hebrews, about the inſufficiency of the 
antient ſacrifices; the reſt that David promiſed to the 
children of God, beſides that which the Iſraelites en- 
joyed in Paleſtine after Joſhua's days; concerning the 
order of Aaron, and that of Melchiſedec; and the 
ſpiritual and eternal covenant that behoved to ſucceed 
the carnal and earthly one which was eſtabliſhed by 
the mediation of Moſes, for a time only? are not the 
apoſtle's arguments on theſe ſeyeral ſubjects very 
ſtrong and concluſive? 

C. I think they are. 

A. When St. Paul therefore diſclaimed the uſe of 
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© the perſwaſive words of man's wiſdom, he did ng 
mean to condemn true wiſdom, and the force of rea. 
ſoning. 

C. That appears plainly from his own . 

A. Why then do you think that he meant to con. 
yy ſolid eloquence, any more than true wiſdom? 

C. Becauſe he expreſly rejects cloquence i in that 
dig which I deſired you to explain. 

A. But doth he not likewiſe diſclaim wiſdom? the 
place ſeems to be more expreſs againſt wiſdom, and 
human reaſoning, than againſt eloquence. and yet he his 
himſelf reaſoned frequently; and was very eloquent, lor 
you grant that he argued well: and St. Auſtin aſſures ¶ va 
you that the apoſtle was an orator, 0 

C. You plainly point out the difficulty; but you the 
do not anſwer it, pray, ſhew us how it is to be ſolved, Wi the 

A. St. Paul reaſoned much; he perſwaded effectu- ll the 


ally: ſo that he was really an excellent philoſopher WI the 


and an orator. but as he tells us in the place you quo-Wll ph 
ted; his preaching was not founded on human reaſo- Wl a 
ning, nor on the art of perſwaſion. it was a miniſtry n 
of divine inſtitution, that owed its efficacy to God a- th 


lone. the converſion of the whole world was, accor- lf {ir 


ding to the antient prophecies, to be the great and ne 
ſtanding miracle of the chriſtian religion. this was i of 
the Kingdom of God that came from Heaven; and i th 
was to convert and reduce all the nations of the earth i th 
to theworſhip and ſervice of the true God. Jeſus Chrilt ¶ ac 
crucifyed, by his being declared to them was to draw lf ft 
them all to himſelf merely by the power of his croſs. P. 
the philoſophers had reaſoned and diſputed, without Bl n. 
converting either themſelves, or others. the Jews had Wl h 
been intruſted with a law that ſhewed them their mi- 
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Gries, but could not relieve them. all mankind were 
convinced of the general diſorder and corruption that 
eigned among them. Jeſus Chriſt came with his croſs; 
that is, he came poor, humble, and ſuffering for us. 
con · No filence our vain, preſumptuous reaſon, he did not 
1? rgue like the philoſophers; but he determined with 
that Mwthority. by his miracles, and his grace, he ſhewed 

that he was above all. that he might confound the 
the alſe wiſdom of men, he ſets before them the ſeeming 
and oily and ſcandal of his croſs; that is, the example of 
t he tis profound humiliation. that which mankind rec- 
ent. toned * folly, and at which they were moſt offended, 
ares vas the very thing that ſhould convert and lead them 
o God. they wanted to be cured of their pride, and 
you lf their exceſſive love of ſenſible objects: and to affect 


1d, BM them the more, God ſhewed them his Son crucifyed. 
du - the apoſtles preached him; and walked in his ſteps. 
her WW they had not recourſe to any human means, neither to 
uo- philo ſophy, nor rhetoric, nor policy, nor wealth, nor 
{o- ¶ authority. God would have the ſole glory of his work; 
try 2nd the ſucceſs of it to depend entirely on himſelf: he 
a.: therefore choſe what is weak; and rejected what is 
or- trong; to diſplay his power in the moſt ſenſible man- 
nd ner. he brought all out of nothing in the converſion 
as of the world, as well as at the creation of it. that work 
nd therefore had this divine character ſtamped upon it, 
th that it was not founded upon any thing that the world 
it Wl 2dmired, or valued. it would only have weakenedand 
v Wl fruſtrated the wonderful power of the croſs (as + St. 


Paul ſays) to ground the. preaching of the goſpel upon 
natural means. it was neceſſary that without human 
help, the goſpel ſhould of itſelf open people's hearts; 
a I Cor. i. 23, 25. + I Cor. i. 17. 
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and by that prodigious efficacy ſhew mankind that i 
came from God. thus was human wiſdom confoun. 
ded, and rejected. now what mult we conclude from 
hana this only; that the converſion of the nations, 
and the eſtabliſhment of the Chriſtian church, was not 
owing to the learned reaſonings, and perſigaſin 
words of man's wiſdom. it does not imply that then 
was no eloquence, nor wiſdom in ſeveral of thoſe who 
firſt preached the goſpel: but only, that they did not 
depend on this eloquent wiidom ; nor did they ſtudy 

it as a thing that was to give an efficacy to their — 
trine. it was founded (as the apolile tells us) * not 
upon the perſwaſive diſcourſes of human philoſophy; 
but ſolely upon the effects of the ſpirit, and the power 
of God; that is, upon the miracles that ſtruck the 
eyes and mindsof men, and upon che inward operati- 
on of the divine grace. 

C. According to your reaſoning han, they make 
void the efficacy of our- Saviour's croſs who ground 
their preaching upon human wiſdom and eloquence, 

A. Undoubtedly. the miniſtry of the word is in- 
tirely built upon faith: and the preachers of it ought 
to pray, and purify their hearts; and expect all their 
ſucceſs from heaven. they ſhould arm themſelves 
with © the ſword of the Spirit, which is the word of 
© God; and not depend on their own abilities. this is 
the neceſſary preparation for preaching the goſpel, 
but tho? the inward fruit and ſucceſs of it muſt be a- 
ſcribed to grace alone,and the efficacy of God's word; 
there are yet ſome things that man 1s to do on his 
part.— x 


* Our ty rebar ahoi coplac bre 
1 Cor. ii. 4. 
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C. Hitherto you have talked very ſolidly: but I 
ſee plainly you are now 'reipping to youn firſt opini- 
7 1 DOE | 

A. I did not change it. hs not you believe that 3 
the work of our ſalvation depends upon God's 'F 
grace? 

C. Yes: it is an article of faith. 

A. You own however that we ought to uſe oreat 
prudence 1 in chuſing a right ſtation and conduct in life; 
and in avoiding dangerous temptations. now do we 
make void the grace of God, and its efficacy, by watch- 
ing, and prayer, and a prudent circumſpection? cer- 
tainly not. we owe all to God: and yet he obliges us 
to comply with an external order of human means. 
the apoſtles did not ſtudy the vain pomp, and trifling 
ornaments of the heathen orators. they did not fall in- 
to the ſubtil reaſonings of the philoſophers, who made 
all to depend upon thoſe airy ſpeculations in which 
they loſt themſelves. the apoſtles only preached Jeſus 
Chriſt with all the force, and magnificent ſimplicity 
of the ſcripture- language. it is true they had no need 
of any preparation for their miniſtry; becauſe the Spi- 
tit, who deſcended upon them in a ſenſible manner, ſup- 
plyed them with words in preaching the goſpel. the 
difference then betwixt the apoſtles, and their ſucceſ- 
ſors in the miniſtry, is, that theſe, not being miracu- 
ouſly inſpired like the apoſtles, have need to prepare 
themſelyes, and to fill their minds with the doctrine 
and ſpirit of the ſcripture, to form their diſcourſes. 

Int this preparation ſhould never lead them to preach 

in a more artleſs manner than the apoſtles. would you 

not beſatisfy'd if preachers us'd no more ornaments 
11 
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in their ſermons than st. Peter, St. Paul, St. James 
St. Jude, and St. John did? * 

C. I think I ought to require no more. W I mul 

confeſs that ſince (as you ſay) eloquence conſiſts chic! 
ly in the order, force, and propriety of the wordsh 
which men are perſwaded and moved; it does ng 
give me ſo much offence as it did, I always reckone 
eloquence to be an art that is inconſiſtent with th 
ſimplicity of the goſpel. 
A. There are two ſorts of people that have thi 
notion of it; the falſe orators, who are widely miſts 
ken in ſeeking after eloquence amidſt a vain pomp d 
words; and ſome pious perſons who have no gret 
depth of knowledge: but tho? out of hymility they: 
void that falſe rhetoric which confiſts in a gaudy 0 
tentatious ſtile; they yet aim at true eloquence, . 
ſtriving to perſwade, and move their hearers. 

C. I now underſtand your notions exactly well 
tet us now return to the eloquence of the ſcripture. 

A. In order to perceive it, nothing is more uſeft 
than to have a juſt taſte of the antient ſimplicity : and 
this may beſt be obtained by reading the moſt Þ anti 
ent Greek authors. I ſay the moſt antient, for thoſ 
Greeks whom the Romans ſo juſtly deſpiſed, and cal 
led Graeculi, were then intirely degenerate. as I tol 
you before, you ought to be perfectly acquainted with 
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Homer, Plato, Xenophon, and the other earlieſt wri- 
ters. after that, you will be no more ſurpriſed at the 
plainneſs of the ſcripture-ſtile: for in them you will 
find almoſt the ſame kind of cuſtoms, the ſame artleſs 
narrations, the ſame images of great things, and the 
fame movements. the difference betwixt them upon 
compariſon is much to the honour of the ſcripture. it 
ſurpaſſes them vaſtly in native ſimplicity, livelineſs, 
and grandeur. Homer himſelf never reached the ſub- 
limity of Moſes's ſongs; eſpecially the * laſt, which all 
the Tſraelitiſh children were. to learn by- heart. never 
did any ode, either Greek, or Latin, come up to the 
loftineſs of the Pſalms: particularly that which begins 
thus; + © The mighty God even the Lord, hath ſpoken,” 
ſurpaſſes the utmoſt ſtretch of human invention. nei- 


* Give ear, O ye heavens, andſ an eagle ſtirreth up her neſt, flut- 
T will peat : and hear O earth, tereth over ber young, Res 
wel ae words of my mouth. my doc-¶ abroad her wings; taketh them; 
re. vine hall drop as the rain; my] beareth them on her wings: ſo the 
Coo Vercb all diſtil as the deu; as Lord alone did lead him; and there 
the ſmall rain upon the tender herb; | was no ſtrange god with him. he 
ani cn as the ſhowers upon the graſs. | made him ride on the high places 
ant 'travſe T will publiſh the name of | of the earth, that he might eat the 
hot de Lord: aſcribe ye 8 | increaſe of the fields; he made him 
| cal to our God. he is the rock: his | ſuck hony out of the rock ; and oil 
ca work is perfect: for, all his ways | out of the flinty rock. 
toi ve judgment: 4 God of truth, and | + The mighty God, even the 
wit vi hon iniquity : juſt and right | Lord, bath ſpoken ; and called the 
is he. — for the Lord's portion earth from the riſing of the ſan 
ts his people : Jacob is the lot of | unto the going down thereof. out 
cron his inheritance. he found him in | of Zion, the perfection of beauty, 
„a deſert land; and in the waſte | God hath ſhined. our God ſhall 
,  frwling wilderneſs : be led bim | come, and ſpall not keep filence : 
ei deut; be inſtructed him; and kept | a fire ſhall devour before him e 
| him as the apple of his eye. as | and it ſoall be very tempeſtuous 
Xl * Devt.*XE£Xii. v. , 2. 3. . 9. 10. 11. Th. 13. 
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ther Homer nor any other 


poet ever equalled ꝙ Iſaiah 


deſcribing the majeſty of God, in whoſe ſight the na. 
© tions of the earth are as the ſmall duſt; yea leſs than 


nothing, and vanity ;” ſeeing it is © He that ſtretchetb 


© out the heavens like a curtain, and ſpreadeth them 
© out as a tent to dwell in.“ ſometimes this prophet 


round about him. he ſhall call to 
the heavens from above; and to 
the earth, that he may judge his 
people. gather my ſaints together 
unto me; theſe that have made a 
covenant with me by ſacrifice, and 
the heavens ſhall declare his righ- 
_— for God is judge him- 
2 


+ Chap. xl. 9. O Zion, that 
bringeſt good tidings, get thee up 
into the high mountain: O Jeru- 
ſalem, that bringeſt good tidings, 
lift up thy voice with ſtrength : 
lift it up; be not afraid ſay un- 
to the cities of Judah , behold your 
God. behold the Lord God will 
come with a ſtrong hand; and his 
arm ſhall rule for him : behold his 
reward is with him; and bis work 
before him. he ſhall feed his flock 
like a ſhepherd: he ſhall gather the 
tambs with his arm , and carry 
them in his boſom ; and ſhall geni- 
ly lead thoſe that are with young. 
who hath meaſured the waters in 


the hollow of his hand? and met- 


ed out the heaven with a ſpan , 
and comprehended the duſt of the 
earth in a meaſure ; andweigh- 
ed the mountains in ſcales; and the 
hills in a balance? who hath di- 


F Ver; Jo. fi. 12. . 
26, 28, 


| refed the Spirit of the Lord; a 
being his counſeller hath tauglt 
him ? — behold the nations an 
as a drop of a bucket ; and ar 
counted as the ſmall duſt of tit 
balance : behold he taketh up th 
iſles as a very little thing. ani 
Lebanon is not ſufficient to bury 
nor the beaſts thereof ſufficient fu 
a burnt- ſacrifice. all nations be 
fore him are as nothing ; and thy 
are counted to him leſs than 1. 
thing and vanity, to whom wil 
you liken God? or what likent 
will you compare unto him? — 
have ye not known? have ye ul 
heard? hath it not been told ju 
from the beginning? have ye 1. 
underſtood from the foundations 
the earth? it is he that ſitteth i 
on the circle of the earth; and il 
inhabitants thereof are as 7 
hoppers : that flretcheth out ii 
heavens like a curtain; and ſpreuſ 
eth them out as a tent to dwell i 
— to whom then will you lia 
me, or ſhall I be equal? ſaith ti 
holy One. lift up your eyes 
high, and behold who hath cr ati 
theſe things; that bringeth a 
their hoſt by number : he callti 


them all by names, by the greit 
15. 16. 17. 18. 21. 22. 2 
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has all the ſweetneſs of an eclogue, in the + ſmiling i- 
mages he gives us of peace: and ſometimes he ſoars 
ſo high as to leave every thing below him. what is 
there in antiquity that can be compared to the * La- 


wls of his might; for that he is 

rong in power, not one faileth. 
— haſt thou not known? hoſt thou 
wt heard, that the everlaſtin 
God, the Lord, the Creator of the 
ends of the earth fainteth not; 
neither is weary?there is no ſearch. 
ing of his underſtanding! 

+ See ch. Xi. and XXXv. 

Chap. i. 1. How doth the 
ty ſit ſolitary, that was full of 
people] how is ſhe become as a 
widow! fhe that was great among 
the nations, and princeſs among 
the provinces, how is ſhe become 
tributary ! ſhe weepeth ſore in the 
nigbt; and her tears are on her 
cheeks, among all her lovers ſhe 
bath none to comfort her : all her 
friends have dealt treacherouſly 
with her ; they are become her e- 
nemies, —— for theſe things I 
weep 2 mine eye, mine eye, Tun - 
neth down with water; becauſe 
the comforter that ſhould relieve 
my foul is far from me: my chil- 
dren are deſolate ; becauſe the e- 
nemy prevailed. — behold, O 
Lord; for J am in diſtreſs ; my 
bowels are troubled : mine heart 
is turned within me; for Thave 
grievouſly rebelled : abroad the 
ſword bereaveth ; at home there 
i as death, — how hath the Lord 


covered the daughter of Zion with 

a cloud in his anger;and caſt down 
from heaven unto the earth the 
beauty of Iſrael; and remembred 
not his foot-ſtool in the day of his 
anger! — the Lord hath purpo- 
ſed to deſtroy the wall of the 
daughter of Zion: he bath ſtretch- 
ed out a line ; he hath not with- 
drawn his hand from deſtroying : 
therefore he made the rampart, 
and the wall to lament; they 
languiſhed together. — mine eyes 
do fail with tears, my bowels are 
troubled : my liver is poured upon 
the earth, for the deſtruction of 


the daughter of my people: be- 


cauſe the children and the ſucklings 
ſwoon in the ſtreets of the city. 
they ſay to their mothers, where 
is corn and wine? when they 
fwooned as the wounded in the 
ſtreets of the city; when their 


ſoul was poured out into their mo- 


ther's boſom. — ariſe ; cry out in 
the night; in the beginning of the 
watches pour out thine heart like 

water before the face of the Lord: 
lift up thy hands towards him, for 
the life of thy young children, that 
faint for anger in the top of eve- 
ry ſtreet. behold, O Lord, and 
conſider to whom thou haſt done 
this. (ball the women eat their 


1 V. 2. 16. 20. ch. ii. I, 8. It. 12. 19. 20. 21. ch. 


lt. 39. 
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mentations of Jeremiah when he tenderly deplores the 
miſeries of his country? or to the prophecy of + Na 


fruit, children of a ſpan long? | ſireets; they ſpall juſtle one again 
ſhall the prieſt and the prophet be | another in the broad ways : thy 
ſlain in the ſanctuary of the Lord? | ſpall ſeem: like torches : they ſpal 
the young and the old lie on the | run like the lightnings. — but Ni. 
ground in the ſtreets : my virgins | neveh is of old like a pool of wa. 
and my young men are fallen by | ter: yet they ſhall flee away. fland 
the fword: thou baſt ſlain them | ſtand, ſhall they cry; but non: 
in the day of thy anger, thou haſt | ſhall logk back. take ye the ſpa 
killed and not pityed. wherefore | of ſilver; take the ſpoil of gold: WM + 
doth a living man complain; a | for there is no end of the ſtore, 
man for the puniſpment of his and glory out of the pleaſant fur Wil © 
ſins ? - niture. . ſhe is empty, and voic v 
+ Chap. i. 3. The Lord is ſlow and waſte; and the heart mclteti; I t 
to anger, and great in power ; and the knees ſmite together ; ani b 
and will not at all acquit the wick- | much pain is in all loyns; and tit 
ed. the Lord hath his way in | faces of them all gather blackne Wl "i 
the whirl-wind, and in the ſtorm; | —the horſeman lifteth up both i tl 
and the clouds are the duſt of his bright ſword, and the glittering 
feet.—— the mountains quake at | ſpear ; and there is a multitude if 
him; and the bills melt; and the | /lain, and a great number of car Wi © 
earth is burnt at his preſence; yea | caſes; and there is no end of ther WM ſi 
the world,and all that dwell there- | corpſes e they ſtumble upon ther WF g 
in. who can ſtand before his in- corpſes. — behold thy people in | 
diguation ? and wha can abide in | the midſt 4 thee are women: N " 
the fierceneſs of his anger? his fu- | gates of thy land ſhall be ſet ui al 
1y is poured out like fire; and the | open unto thine enemies: the n n 
rocks are thrown down by him. | ſhall devour thy bars. th 
be that daſheth in pieces is come | crowned are as the locuſts; and ih if 


in, Wy wn. Wl > © A, gg r= 


up before thy face: keep the mu- 


nition : watch the way : make 


thy loyns ſtrong: fortify thy power 


mightily, the ſbield of his 


mighty men is made red: the va- 


which camp in the bedges in tht 
cold day; but when the ſun ariſeti 
they flee away; and their place i 
not known where they are. Ih 


captains as the great graſhopperi d 


liant men are in ſcarlet : the cha- ſhepherds ſlumber, O king of Al. | 
riots ſpall be with flaming torches, | ſyria : thy nobles ſhall dwell it 8 
| in the day of his preparation ; and | the duſt : thy people is ſeatterel " 
the fir-trees ſhall be terribly ſha- | upon the mountains : and no mai 5 
ken. the chariots ſhall rage in the | gathereth them, — 5 
+ V. 5. 6. ch. ii. 1. 3. 4. 8. 9. 10. ch. iii. 3. 13. 17. 16-8 7: 
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hum when he foreſces in ſpitit the proud Nineveh fall 
under the rage of an invincible army, we fancy that 
we ſee the army, and hear the noiſe of arms and chari- 
ots. every thing is painted in ſuch a lively. manner 
as ſtrikes the imagination. the prophet far out- does 
Homer. read likewiſe 4 Daniel denouncing to Bel- 
ſhazzar the divine vengeance ready to overwhelm 
him: and try if you can find any thing in the moſt 
ſublime originals of antiquity that can be compared to 
thoſe paſſages of ſacred writ. as for the * reſt of ſerip- 
ture, every portion of it is uniform and conſiſtent; e- 
very part bears the peculiar character that becomes itz 
the hiſtory, the particular detail of laws, the deſcrip- 
tions, the vehement and pathetic paſſages, the myſte- 
ries, and prophecies, and moral diſcourſes; in all theſe 
there appears a natural and beautiful variety. in ſhort, 
there is as great a difference betwixt the heathen po- 
ets, and the prophets; as there is betwixt a falſe enthu- 
ſiaſm, and the true. the ſacred writers, being truly in- 
ſpired, do in a ſenſible manner expreſs ſomething divine: 
while the others, ſtriving to ſoar above themſelves, 
always ſhew human weakneſs in their loftieſt flights. 
the ſecond book of Maccabees,the book of Wiſdom e- 
ſpecially at the end; and Eccleſiaſticus in the beginning, 
diſcover the + gaudy ſwelling ſtile that the degenerate 


+} Ch. v. 15—29. Fee the letter to the Academy. 


+ Wiſdom. ch. xvii. 17.— | or @ running that could not be ſeen 
They were all bound with one of skipping beaſts , or a roaring 
chain of darkneſs: whether it were voice of moſt ſavage wild beaſts; 
a whiſtling wind, or a melodiaus | or a rebounding echo from the 
noiſe of birds among the ſpreading | hollow mountains : theſe things 
branches; or a pleaſing fall of wa-j made them to fwoon for fear. — 
ter running violently : or a ter- Ch. xviii. 20. Tea the taſting 
ribie ſound of ſtones caſt down.;| of death touched the righteous al- 
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Greeks had ſpread over the eaſt; where their language 
was eſtabliſhed with their dominion. but it would be 
in vain to enlarge upon all theſe particulars: it is by 
reading that you muſt diſcover the truth of them. 
B. I long to ſet about it: we ought to apply our- 
ſelves to this kind of ſtudy, more than we do. 

C. I eaſily conceive that the old teſtament is writ- 
ten with that magnificence; and thoſe lively images 
you ſpeak of. but you ſay nothing of the ſimplicity of 
"Chriſt's words. ſd ne ale 
A. That ſimplicity of ſtile is intirely according to 
the antient taſte, it is agreeable both to Moſes and 
the prophets, whoſe expreſſions Chriſt often uſes. but 
tho* his language be plain and familiar, it is however 
figurative and ſublime in many places. I could eaſily 
ſhew by particular inſtances, (if we had the books 
here to conſult,) that we have not a preacher, of: this 
age who is ſo figurative in his moſt ſtudyed ſermons, 
as Jeſus Chriſt was in his moſt popular diſcourſes. I do 
not mean thoſe that St. John relates, where almoſt e- 
very thing is ſenſibly divine: I ſpeak of his moſt fa - 
miliar diſcourſes recorded by the other evangeliſts. 
the apoſtles wrote in the ſame manner; with this dif- 


ference; that Jeſus Chriſt being maſter of his doctrine, 


fo, and there was a deſtruſtion of | ſo he overcame the deſtroyer, ni 
the multitude in the wilderneſs : | with 2 of body, nor force 


but the wrath endured not long. | of arms, but with a word ſubdu. 


for then the blameleſs man made | ed he him that puniſhed; alledging 
haſte and ſtood forth to defend | the oaths and covenants made wit' 


them ; and bringing the ſhield of | the fathers. — for in the long 


bis proper mimſtry, even prayer | garment, was the whole world: 


and the propitiation of incenſe, ſet | and in the four rows of the ſtoncs, 


humſelf againſt the wrath, and ſo | was the glory of the fathers gra- 
broug bt the calamity to an end; | ven: and thy majeſty upon the di- 
declaring that he was thy ſervant. ' adem of his head, | 


_ concerning ELOQUENCE. _ 


ſelivers it calmly. he ſays juſt what he pleaſes; a 
ſpeaks, with the utmoſt eaſineſs, of the heavenly — 
1 and glory, as of his * father's houſe. all thoſe ex · 
alted things that aſtoniſh us, were natural and fami- 
liar to him: he is born there; and only tells us what 
he + ſaw; as he himſelf declares. on the contrary. the 
apoſtles | ſunk under the weight of the truths that 
ages Wl were revealed to them: they want words, and are not 
ty of able to expreſs their ideas. hence flow 1 digreſſi- 

ons and obſcure paſſages in St. Paul's writings, and 
g to Wi thoſe tranſpoſitions of his thoughts, which ſhew his 
and mind was tranſported with the abundance and great- 
but neſs of the truths that offered themſelves to his atten- 
ever tion. all this irregularity of ſtile ſhews that the ſpirit 
lily of God forcibly guided the minds of the apoſtles. but 
oks notwithſtanding theſe little diſorders of their ſtile, e- 
this BY very thing in it is noble, lively, and moving. as for 
NS, st. John's Revelation, we find in it the ſame; gran- 
do deur and enthuſiaſm that there is in the prophets. the 
t e- expreſſions are ofttimes the ſame: -and ſometimes. this 

fa- ¶ reſemblance of ſtile gives a mutual light to them both. 

ts. you ſee therefore that the eloquence of ſcripture is not 
dif . Wi confined to the books of the old ee but is like- 
ne, i wiſe to be found inthe new. 


will you conclude from it? 


wy imitate, or rather, borrow, its eloquence, _ 
= C. We find chat preachers do chuſe thoſe paſſage 


1d: they think moſt beautiful. | 
„A. Bat it mangles the ſeripture thus to ſhew it to 


Chriſtians only in ſeparate paſſages.” and however 
eh. 1% 27 P Ch, viii, 38, 1 2 Cor. xii. 2, 47 Fo 


C. Suppoſing the ſcripture to be eloquent, what 


d- A. That thoſe who preach it, may, v without rople, | 
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great the beauty of ſuch paſſages may be, it can never 
be fully perceived unleſs one knows the connection of 
them: for, every thing in ſcripture is connected: and 
this eoherence is the moſt great and wonderful thing 
to be ſeen in the ſacred writings. for want of a due 
knowledge of it, preachers miſtake thoſe beautiful paſ. 
ſages; and put upon them what ſenſe they pleaſe. they 
content themſelves with ſome ingenious interpreta- 
tions; which being arbitrary, have no force to 70 
Fade men, and to reform their manners. 

B. What would you have preachers to do? ra 
they uſe only the language of ſcripture? 

A. IT would have them atleaſt not think it enovgh 
to join together a few paſſages of ſcripture that have 


no real connection. I would have them explain the 


principles, and the feries of the ſcripture · doctrine; and 

take the ſpirit, the ſtile, and the figures of it; that 

all their diſcourſes may ſerve to give people a right un- 

derſtanding, and true reliſh of God's word. there needs 

no more to make preachers eloquent: for by doing 

this, they wouldi imitate e the beſt model of antientelo- 
* 

B. But inthis COB: behoved (as T ſaid before) 
to explain the ſeveral parts of ſcripture as they lie. 
A. I would not confineall preachers to this. one 
might make ſermons upon the ſcripture without ex: 
plaining the ſeveral parts of it, as they lie. but it mul: 
be owned, that preaching would be quite another 
thing, if according to antient euſtom, the ſacred books 
were thus explained to the people in a connected ju · 
dicious manner. conſider what authority a man mull 
have who ſhould ſay nothing from his on invention; 
| but only follow and explain; the thoughts and word 
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of God. beſides he would do two things at once. by; 


unfolding the truths of ſcripture, he would explain 


the text; and aceuſtom the people to join always the 
ſenſe and the letter together. what advantage mult 


they not reap if they were uſed to nouriſh, themſelves 
with this ſpiritual bread? an audience who, had heard, 
che chief points of the Moſaic law explained, would 
be able to receive far more benefit from an explicati 
on of the truths of the goſpel, than the greateſt part 


of Chriſtians are now. the preacher we ſpoke of be- 


fore, has this failing among many great qualities, that 
his ſermons are trains of fine reaſoning about religi- 
on; but they are not religion itſelf, we apply ourſelves 
too much to drawing of moral characters, and inveigh= 
ing againſt the general diſorders of mankind; and we 
donot ſufficiently explain the principles and precepts 
of the goſpel. | 

C. Preachers chuſe this way, becauſe it is far eaſi- 
er to.declaim againſt the follies and diſorders of man- 
kind; than to explain the fundamental truths and du- 
ties of religion judiciouſly. to be able to deſcribe the 


corruptions of the age, they need only have ſome 


knowledge of men, and things; and proper words to 
paint them. but to ſet the great duties of the goſpel 
in a juſt light, requires an attentive meditation and 
ſtudy of the holy ſcriptures. there are but few preach- 
ers who have ſuch a ſolid comprehenſive knowledge 
of religion as can enable them to explain it clearly to 
others. nay, there are ſome who make pretty diſcour- 
ſes; and yet could not catechiſe the people, and far les 
make a good homily. 

A. Very true; it is here that our r preachers are woll 
defective. moſt of their ſine ſermons contain N phy 
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loſophical reaſonings. ſometimes they prepoſterouſly 


quote ſcripture only for the ſake of decency or orna- 
ment: and it is not then regarded as the word of God; 
y- as the invention of men. | 

C. Vou will grant, I hope, that the labours of ſuch 
men tend to make void the croſs of Chriſt. 

A. I give them up; and contend only for the elo- 
quence of ſcripture which evangelical preachers ought 
to imitate. ſo that we are agreed on this point: provi- 
ded you will not excuſe ſome zealous preachers, who 
under pretence of apoſtolical ſimplicity, do not effec- 
tually ſtudy either the doctrine of ſcripture, or the 
powerful manner of perſwaſion that we are taught 
there. they imagine that they need only bawl, and 
ſpeak often of hell and the devil. now without doubt 
a preacher ought to affect people by ſtrong, and ſome- 
times even by terrible images: but it is from the ſcrip- 
ture that he ſhould learn to make powerful impreſſi- 
ons. there he may clearly diſcover the way to make 
ſermons plain and popular, without loſing the force 
and dignity they ought always to have.for want of this 
knowledge a preacher oftentimes doth but ſtun and 
frighten people: ſo that they remember but few clear 
notions: andeven the impreſſions of terror they recei- 
ved, are not laſting. this miſtaken ſimplicity that ſome 
affect, is too often a cloak for ignorance: and at beſt it 
is ſuch an unedifying manner of addreſs, as cannot be 
acceptable either to God, or men. nothing can ex- 
cuſe ſuch homely preachers, but the ſincerity of their 
. Intentions. they ought to have ſtudyed and meditated 
much upon the word of God, before they undertook 
to preach, a prieſt who underſtands the fcripture ful- 
ly, and has the gift of ſpeaking, ſupported by the au- 
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thority of his function, and of a good life, might make 


excellent diſcourſes without great preparation. for 


one ſpeaks eaſily of ſuch truths as make a clear and 


ſtrong impreſſion on his mind. now above all things, 


ſuch a ſubject as religion mult furniſh exalted thoughts; 
and excite the nobleſt ſentiments: and this is the de- 


ſign of eloquence. but a preacher ought to ſpeak to 


his audience as a father would talk to his children, 
with an affectionate tenderneſs: and not like a declai- 
mer, pronouncing an harangue with ſtiffneſs, and 
an affected delicacy. it were to be wiſhed indeed that, 


generally ſpeaking , none were allowed. to feed the 


Chriſtian flocks. but their reſpective ſhepherds, who 
ought beſt to know their wants. in order to this, none 
ſhould be choſen for paſtors, but ſueh as have the 
gift of preacbing. the neglect of this occaſions two e- 
vils: one is, that dumb paſtors,and-ſuch as ſpeak with- 
out abilities are little eſteemed, another evil is, that 
the function of voluntary preachers allures many vain, 
ambitious ſpirits, that endeavour to diſtinguiſh theme 
ſelves this way. you know that in former ages the 
miniſtry of the word was reſeryed for the biſhops; e- 
ſpecially in the weſtern church. you muſt have heard 
of St. Auſtin's caſe; that contrary to the eſtabliſhed 
rule, he was obliged to preach while he was only a 
presbyter; becauſe, that Valerius,his biſhop and prede- 
ceſſor, was a ſtranger who could not talk ealily: this 
was the beginning of that cuſtom in the weſtern parts. 
in the eaſt, prieſts ſooner began to preach; as appears 
from St. Chryſoſtom's ſermons which he made at An- 
tioch, when he was only a presbyter. 

C. I grant that generally ſpeaking the office of 
preaching ſhould be reſerved for the parochial-clergy. 
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this vo uld be the way to reſtore to Apt that im 
plicity and dignity that ought to adorn it; for if paſ- 
tors joined the knowledge of the ſcriptures to their 
experience in che miniſterial function, and the condud 
of fouls; they would ſpeak in ſuch a way as is belt ad- 
apted to the wants of their flocks. whereas thoſe 
preachers who give up themſelves chiefly to ſtudy and 
ſpeculation, are leſs able to obviate people's prejudi. 
ces and miſtakes: they do not ſuit their diſcourſes to 
vulgar capacities: and inſiſt chiefly on ſuch general 
points as do not inſtruct nor affect men: to ſay nothing 
of the weight and influence that the ſhepberd's own 
voice muſt have among his flock, above a ſtranger's. 
theſe, methinks, are convincing reaſons for preferring 
a paſtor's ſermons before other people's. of what uſe 
are ſo many young preachers, without experience, 
without knowledge, and without piety? it were better 
to have fewer ſermons, and more judicious ones. 

B. But there are many prieſts who are not paſtors, 
and who preach with great ſucceſs. how many per- 
ſons are there of the religious orders, who fill the = 
Pit to advantage? 

Ci. Ion there are many: and ſoch n men ought to be 
made paſtors of pariſhes; and even be conſtrained to 
-undertake the care of ſouls. were not Anchorets of old 
forced from their beloved ſolitude, and raiſed to pub- 
lic ſtations? that the light of their piety might ſhine in 

the church and edify the faithful? 

A. But it does not belong to us to regulate the 


_ diſcipline of the church. every age has its proper cuſ- 


toms, as the circumſtances of things require. let us 


ſhew a regard to whatever the church tolerates: and 


without indulging a cenſorious humour, let us finiſh 
our character of a worthy preacher. 


TS Ä is \ 0 
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What you have ſaid ng me, n 

an — idea of it. 

A. Let us hear then what you reckon neceſſary to 
make a compleat preacher. ae 

d. I think that he ought to have ſtudied folidly, 
during his younger days, whatever is moſt uſeful in 

the poetry and eloquence of the & antients, | 
A. That is not neceſſary. It is true when one has 
fniſhed ſuch ſtudies ſucceſsfully, they may be of uſe to 
him, even towards a right underſtanding of the ſerip- 
tures: as St. Paul has ſhewn in a treatiſe he compoſed 
on this very ſubject. but after all, this ſort of ſtudy 
is rather uſeful than neceſſary. in the firſt ages of the 
church, the clergy found a want of this kind of lear- 
ning. thoſe indeed who had applyed themſelves to it, 
in their youth, turned it to the ſervice of religion, 
when they became paſtors: but ſuch as had neglected 
theſe ſtudies before, were not permitted to follow them, 
when they had once engaged themſelves in the ſtudy of 
the ſacred writings; which were then reckoned to be 


ſufficient. hence came that paſſage in the apoſtolical 


conſtitutions, which exhorts Chriſtians not to read the 
heathen authors, if you want hiſtory (ſays that 
' book ) or laws, or moral precepts, or eloquence, or 

poetry, you will find the m all in the ſcriptures.” in 
effect we have already ſeen that it is needleſs to ſeek 
ellewhere, for any thing that is neceſlary to form our 


* The Greek and Roman | beauty, and life, an exaineſs as 
authors ha ve a ſpirit in them, a] well as a liberty, that cannot be 
force both of thought and expreſ-] imitated, and ſcarce enough com- 
fon, that later ages have not been] mended. Diſcourſe of the 
able to imitate « Buchanan only] paſtoral care. ch. viii. 
excepted; in whom, more parti | 


larly in 2 Pſalms, there i is a 
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of religion. now ſeeing theſe interpretations are ar: 
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taſte;and judgment of true eloquence. St, Auſtin fays 
that the ſmaller ſtock we have of other. learning, w 
ought ſo much the more to enrich ourſelves out of tha 
ſacred treaſure: and that ſeeing. our notions, are to, 
ſeanty' to expreſs divine things in a proper way, v 
have need to exalt and improve our knowledge, 10 
the authority of ſcripture; and our language, by the 
dignity of its expreſſions. but ask your pardon for 
Anterrupting you. go on, Sir, if you pleaſe. 
C. Well then; let us be content with the ſuffici. 
ency of ſcripture.. but ſhall we not add the fathers? 
A. Without doubt: they are the channels of tradi. 
tion. it is by their writings that we learn the manner 
in which the horch. eee the ape in: 
es. 

Gi But are 8 obliged roexplain every pal: 
ſage of ſeripture according to the interpretations tha 
the fathers have given us. we find that one father gives 

a ſpiritual or myſtical ſenſe; and another gives a lite 
ral one. now which muſt we chuſe? for there would 
beno end of mentioning them all. 

A. When I affirm that we ought to interpret thi 
ſcripture according to the doctrine, of the Athers; 
mean, their conſtant and uniform doctrine. they fre 
quently gave pious interpretations that differed ver 
much from the literal ſenſe; and were not founded or 
the prophetical alluſions, and the myſterious doctrine 


bitrary, we are not obliged to follow them; * ſeein! 
© they did not follow one another.“ but in thoſe place 
where they explain the ſentiments of the church con 
cerning points of faith or practice; it is not allowabl: 
to explain the ſcripture in a ſenſe contrary to the doc 
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trine of the fathers. this is the nme that we ou n. 


to aſcribe to them. 
C. This ſeems clear enough. I wool rede 


have a clergyman (before he begin to preach) be tho- 
rowly acquainted with the doctrine of the fathers, that 
he may follow it. I would even have him ſtudy the 
principles they laid down for their conduct; their 
rules of moderation; and their method of infirugtion. 

A. Right: they are our maſters. they had an exal- 
ted genius: they had great and pious ſouls, full of he- 
roicalſentiments. they had a ſingular knowledge 'of 
the tempers and manners of men: and acquired a great 
repute; and a very eaſy way of preaching. we even 
find that many of them were very polite, and knew 
whatever is decent, either in writing or ſpeaking in 
public; and what is handſome both in familiar con-' 


verſation, and in diſcharging the common duties of 


life, doubtleſs all this muſt have conduced to render 
them eloquent; and fit to gain upon people's minds. 


accordingly we find in their writings a politeneſs not 


only of language, but of ſentiments and manners; 


which is not to be ſeen in the writers of the following 


ages. this juſt taſte and diſcernment, (which agrees 
perfectly well with ſimplicity, and rendered their per- 
ſons acceptable, and their behaviour engaging) was 
highly ſerviceable to religion. and in this point we 
can ſcarce imitate them enough. ſo that after the 
ſcriptures, the knowledge of the fathers will _y a 
preacher to compoſe good ſermons. 

C. When one has laid ſuch a ſolid foundation, 
and edifyed the church by his exemplary virtues; he 
would then be fit to explain the goſpel with great au- 
thority, and good effect. for, by familiar inſtructions, 
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and uſeful conferences, (to which we ſuppoſe him to 
have been accuſtomed betimes, ) he mult have attained 
a ſufficient freedom and eaſineſs of ſpeaking. now if 
ſuch paſtors applyed themſelves to all the particular 
duties of their function, as adminiſtring the ſaera 
ments; direfting pious ſouls; and comforting afflicted, 
or dying perſons; it is certain they eould not have 
much time to make elaborate ſermons, and learn them 
word for word. * © the mouth behoved to ſpeak from 
© the abundance of the heart; and communicate to 
the people the fulneſs of goſpel-knowledga, and the 
affecting {ſentiments of the preacher, as for what you 
ſaid yeſterday, about getting ſermons by-heart; I had 
the curiolity to ſeek out a paſſage in St. Auſtin that! 
had read before: it is to this purpoſe. © he thinks that 
© apreacher ought to fpeak in a more plain and ſen- 
© ſible manner than other people: for, ſeeing cuſton 
© and decency will not permit his hearers to agk hin 
© any queſtions; he ſhould. be afraid of not adapting 
© his diſcourſe to their capacity. whereſore (ſays he) 
© they who get their ſermons by heart, word for word, 
© and ſo cannot repeat and explain a truth till they 
© {ee that their hearers underſtand it, muſt loſe one 
great end and benefit of preaching. * you ſee by 
this, Sir, that St. Auſtin only prepared his ſubjed, 
without burdening bis memory with all the words of 
his ſermons. tho? the precepts of true eloquenee ſhould 
require more; yet the rules of the goſpel-miniſtry wil 
not permit us to go farther, as for my own part, | 
have been long of your opinion concerning this mat- 
ter;becauſe of the many preſſing neceſſitĩes in the Chril- 
tian church, that require a paſtor's continual applics 

Matth. xii. 34. ä e 
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fon. white a prieſt, who ought to be * a man of God, 
*thorowly furniſhed unto all good works, ſhiould be 
diligent in rooting out ignorance and offences from 
the field of the churchz I think it unworthy of him to 
yaſtehis time in his cloſet, in ſmoothing of periods; giv- 
ing delicate touches to his deſcriptions; and inventing 
quaint diviſions. when one falls into the methodand 


| employment of theſe pretty preachers, he can have no 


tine to do any thing elſe; he applys himſelf to no o- 
ther buſineſs, or uſeful kind of ſtudy: nay to refreſh 
himſelf, he is oftentimes forced to preach the ſame ſer- 
mons over and over again. but what kind of eloquence 
can a preacher pretend'to, when his hearers know be- 
fore-hand all the expreffions, and pathetic figures he 
will uſe. this is a likely way indeed to ſurprize, and 
atoniſh; to foften, and move and perſwade them. this 
muſt be a ſtrange manner of concealing one's art; and 
of letting nature ſpeak. to tell you freely, Sir, this 
gves me great offence. what! ſhall a diſpenſer of the 
divine myſteries be an idle declaimer, jealous ofhisre- 
patation, and fond of f vain pomp? ſhall he not dare 
to ſpeak of God to his people, without having ranged 


* IT. Tim. iii. 5 | 
+. Sed his ornatus (repetam } eſt quam decet. non quia ca- 


enim) virilis, fortis et ſanctus | mi expolirique non debeat ; 
fit—non'debet quiſquam ubi | nam et haec ornatus pars eſt: 


maxima rerum momenta verſan- | ſed quia vitium eſt, ubique 


tur, de verbis eſſe ſollicitus - quod nimium eſt. itaque vult 
prima virtus eſt vitio carere. | efſe autoritatem et pondus in 
igitur ante omnia, ne ſpere- verbis: ſententias vel graves, 
mus ornatam orationem fore, vel aptas opinionibus homi- 
quae probabilis non erit. pro- | num ac moribus. | 
babile autem, Cicero id genus | Quintil, Ib. viii. c. 3. 

acit, quod non plus, minuſve | - hs | 
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all his words, and learned his leſſon by heart like a 


rr 


0 
ſchool-hoy? . 

A. Iam very much pleaſed with your 1 what ? 
you ſay is true. but we muſt not however inveigh a· . 
gainſt this abuſe with too much violence: for,we ought n 
to ſhew a regard to perſons of worth and piety, who, , 
out of deference to cuſtom, or being prepoſſeſt by ex. . 
ample, have with a good deſign fallen into the method : 
that you juſtly cenſure. but I am aſhamed to interrupt Wl | 
you ſo often. Go on, I beſeech you. - 

C. I would have a preacher explain the whole plan . 


of religion; and unfold every part of it, in the mol: 
intelligible manner; by ſhewing the primitive inſtitu- 
tion of things; and pointing out the ſequel and tradi c 
tion of them: that by ſhewing the origin and eſtabliſh-W , 
ment of religion, he might deſtroy-the objections «| 
unbelievers, without offering to attack them openly; 
leſt he ſhould thereby lay aſtumbling-block in the way n 
of illiterate well-meaning Chriſtians. 

A. Thatis very right, the beſt way of proving the of 
truth of religion, is to explain i it juſtly: for it carries 
its own evidence along with it, when we repreſent i g 
in its native purity. all other proofs that are noi g. 
drawn from the very foundation of religion itſelf, andi of 
the manner of its propagation, are but foreign to it. ¶ bu 
thus, for inſtance, the beſt proof of the creation of the 
world, of the deluge, and the miracles of Moſes, may 
be 40 from the nature of thoſe miracles; and the 
artleſs impartial manner in which the Moſaic hiſtory 
is written. a wiſe unprejudiced perſon needs only to 
read it, to be fully convinced of its truth, 

C. I would likewiſe have a preacher aſſiduouſly ex: 
plain to the people in a connected train not only al 
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e ag the pärticular precepts and myſteries of the goſpel; 
but likewiſe the origin and inſtitution of the ſacra- 
chat ments; the traditions, the diſcipline, the liturgy, and 
4: ceremonies of the church. by theſe inſtructions he 
ght ould guard the faithful againſt the objections of here- 
bo ics ; and enable them to give an account of their faith: 
©x ¶ and even to affect ſuch heretics as are not obſtinate: he 
hol BY would ſtrengthen people's faith, give them an exalted 
rupt g notion of religion; and make them receive ſome edifi- 
cation and benefit from what they ſee in the church, 
plan vhereas with the ſuperficial inſtruction that is gene- 
nol rally given them at preſent, they comprehend little or 
ity nothing of what they ſee; and have but a very con- 
ad faſed idea of what they bear from the preacher. it is 
chiefly for the ſake of this connected ſcheme of inſtrue- 
so ton that I would have fixed perſons, ſuch as paſtors, 
Bn e preach in every pariſh. I have often obſerved that 
walz there is no art, nor ſcience, that is not taught cohe- 
rently by principles and method, in a connected train 
of inſtructions. religion is the only thing that is not 
taught thus to chriſtians. in their childhood they 
have a little, dry catechiſm put inta their hands, which 
they learn by-rote, without underſtanding the ſenſe 
of it, and after that, they have no other inſtruction 
but what they can gather from ſermons upon uncon- 
nected general ſubjects. I would therefore, (as you 
aid) have preachers teach people the firſt principles of 
their religion; and by a due method, lead them on to 
the higheſt myſteries of it. 

A. That was the antient way. they began with 
atechizing: after which, paſtors taught their people 
the ſeveral doctrines of the goſpel, in a connected 
train of homilies. this inſtructed Chriſtians fully in 
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the word of God: you know St. Auſtin's book, of 
© catechizing the ignorant; and St. Clement's tract, 
which he compoſed to ſhew the Heathen whom he con. 
verted what were the doctrines and manners of the 
Chriſtian philoſophy. in thoſe days the greateſt men 
were employed in theſe catechetical inſtructions; and 
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accordingly they produced ſuch wonderful effects, as 
ſeem quite incredible tous. 

C. In fine, I would have every preacher make ſuch 
ſermons as ſhould not be too troubleſome to him; 


es Fo xz co uns ee ww. 


that ſo he might be able to preach often. they ought 

therefore to be ſhort; that without fatiguing himſel t 
or wearying the people he might preach every Sunday, n 
after the goſpel. as far as we can judge, thoſe agel lf v 
biſhops who lived in former times and had conſtant n 
labours to employ them, did not make ſuch a tir e 


. our modern preachers do in talking to the people ii 


the midſt of divine ſervice; which the biſhops them: 
ſelves read * ſolemnly every Lord's · day. a preacher Wl d 


* Aclergyman muſt bring bis 
mind to an inward and feeling 
fenſe of thoſe things that are 
prayed for in our offices : this 
will make him pronounce them 
with an equal meaſure of gravity 
and affeftion ; and with a due 
ſlowneſs, and emphaſis. I do not 
love the theatrical way of the 
church of Rome, in which it is a 
great ſtudy, and a long prattice, 
to learn in every one of their of. 
fices, bow they ought to-compoſe 
their looks, geſture and voice: yet 
a light gr nes of the eyes, and 
a baſty running through the pra y- 
ers, are things bighly unbetoming: 


' they very much leſſen the maja 1; 


of our worſhip ; and give our & 
nemies advantage to call it deal i 
and formal; when they ſee plan Wl tl 
ly that he who officiates, is dea il b 
end formal in it. a. deep ſenſe i 
the things prayed for, a true r. 
colleftion and attention of ſpiri 8 © 
and a holy earneſineſs of ſoul, wil 
give a compoſure to the looks, an 
a weight to the pronunciatii 
that will be tempered between of 
feRtation on the one band, and: 
vity on the other. | 
Diſcourſe of the paſtor: 
care. ch. viii. A 


; 


U 
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how-a-days pets little credit unleſs he comes out of 
the pulpit ſweating and breathleſs z- and unable to do 
any thing the reſt of the day. the biſhop's upper veſt- 
ment (which was not then opened at the ſhoulders as 
it is now, but hung equally down on all ſides,) pro- 
bably hindered him from moving his arms, as ſome 
preachers do. ſo that as their ſermons were ſhort, ſo 
their action muſt have been grave and moderate. now, 
Sir, is not all this agreeable to your principles? is not 
this the idea you gave us of good preaching? 

A. It is not mine: it is the current notion of all an- 
tiquity. the farther J inquire into this matter, the 
more I am convinced that the antient form of ſermons 
was the moſt perfect. the primitive paſtors were great 
men: they were not only very holy, but they had a 
compleat clear knowledge of religion, and of the beſt 
vay to perſwade men of its truth: and they took care 
to regulate all the circumſtances of it. there is a great 
deal of wiſdom, hidden under this air of ſimplicity: 
and we ought not to believe that a better method could 
have been afterwards found out. you have ſet this 
whole matter in the beſt light, and have left me no- 
thing to add: indeed you have explained my thoughts 


better than J ſhould have done myſelf. 


B. You magnify the eloquence, and the ſermons 
of the fathers mightily. | | 

A. I do not think that I commend them too much. 

B. I am ſurpriſed to ſee, that after you have been 
ſo ſevere againſt thoſe orators who mix turns of wit 
vith their diſcourſes, you ſhould be ſo indulgent to 
the fathers, whoſe writings are full of jingling anti- 
theſes, and quibbles, intirely contrary to all your 
rules. I wiſh you would be conſiſtent with yourſelf, 
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pray, Sir, unfold all this to us. particularly, what do 
you think of Tertullian? 

A. There are many excellent things in him. the 
loſtineſs of his ſentiments is ofttimes admirable. be- 
ſides he ſhould be read for the ſake of ſome principles 
concerning tradition; ſome hiſtorical facts; and the 
diſcipline of his time. but as for his ſtile, I do not 
pretend to juſtify it. he has many falſe and obſcur: 
notions; many harſh and perplexed metaphors: and 
the generality of readers are moſt fond of his faults, 
he has * ſpoiled many preachers, for, the deſire of ſay: 


—_ . 


One of thegreateſt and moſt | weak judgment. the diſorder 
remarkable proofs of the ſtrong his imagination ſenſibly appears in 
#rnfluence that ſome imaginations the heat, the tranſports, and en- 
have over. others, is the power | thuſiaſtic flights he falls into, up 
that ſome others have to perfwade, | trifling ſubjects -— what could I: 
without any proof. for example, | infer from his pompous deſcripti- 
the turn of words that we find in| ons of the changes that _— 71 
Tertullian, Seneca, Montaigne, the world? or how could they juf- 
and ſome other authors, has fo ma- tify his laying aſide his uſual dreſs 
ny charms, and fo much luſtre,that | to wear the philoſophical cloak? 
they dazle moſt readers — their | the moon has different phaſes: th: 
words, however inſignificant , | year has ſeveral ſeaſons: the fields 
have more force than the reaſons | change their appearance in ſum- 
of other people I proteſt I haue] mer and winter: whole province 
a great value for ſome of Ter-| are drowned by inundations, or 
tullian's works; and chiefly for | ſwallowed up by earthquakes. — 
his apology againſt the Gen- | in fine, all nature is ſubject ti 
tiles; his book of preſcriptions | changes: therefore he had reaſon 
againſt heretics; and for fome | to wear the cloak rather than ile 
paſſages of Seneca; tho? I have | common robe! — not hing can excuſe 
very little eſteem for Montaigne. the ſilly arguments and wild fan. 
Tertullian was indeed a man of | cies of this author, who, in ſeve- 
great learning: but he had more] ral others of his works, as well 
memory, than judgment — the] as in that de Pallio, ſays every 
regard he ſhewed to the viſions of | thing that comes into his head, if 
Montanus, and his propheteſſes, it be a far-fetched conceit,or a bold 
is an unqueſtionable proof of bis] expreſſion ; by which he hoped to 
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ing ſomething that is ſingular leads them to ſtudy his 
works: and his uncommon pompous, ſtile dazles | 
them. we muſt therefore beware of imitating his 
thoughts or expreſſions; and only pick out his noble. 
1 and the knowledge of antiquity. | 

B. What ſay you of St. Cyprian? is not his ſtile 
too ſwelling? | 

A. I think it is: and it could ſcarce be otherwiſe in. 
his age and country. but tho” his language has a tang. 
of the African roughneſs, and the bombaſt that pre- 
vailed in his days; yet there is great force and elo- 
quence in it. every where we ſee a great ſoul who ex- 
preſſeth his ſentiments in a very noble moving man- 
ner. in ſome places of his works we find affected 
ornaments: eſpecially in his epiſtle to Donatus; which 
St. Auſtin quotes however as a letter full of eloquence. 
he ſays that God permitted thoſe ſtrokes of vain ora- 
tory to fall from St. Cyprian's pen, to ſhew poſterity 
how much the ſpirit of Chriſtian ſimplicity had, in his 
following works, retrenched the ſuperfluous ornaments 


| intemperans familiac ſtrepen- 


tiam 


few the vigour, (we muſt rather 
call it, the diſorder) of bis imagi- | 
nation. 

* s recherche de 
la verite. Liv. ii. p. 3. c. 3. 

Locus enim cum die con- 
venit; et mulcendis ſenſibus, ac 
fovendis, ad lenes auras blan- 
dientis autumni hortorum 
facies amoena conſentit. hic 
jucundum ſermonibus diem 
ducere, et ſtudentibus fabulis 
in divina praecepta conſcien- 
ectoris erudire. ac ne 
colloquium noſtrum arbiter 
profanus impediat, aut clamor 


tis obtundat, petamus hanc 
ſedem. dant ſeceſſum vicina 
ſecreta, ubi dum erratici pal- 
mitum lapſus nexibus pendu- 


lis per arundines bajulas re- 


punt, viteam porticum fron- 
dea tecta fecerunt: bene hic 
ſtudia in aures damus; et dum 
in arbores, et in vites quas vi- 
demus, oblectante proſpectu, 
oculos amoenamus, animum 
ſimul et auditus inſtruit, et 
paſcit obtutus. 
Cypr. ad Donat. * II. 
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of his ſtile; and reduced it within the bounds of a grave 
and modeſt eloquence. this (ſays St. Auſtin) is the 


diſtinguiſhing character of all the letters that St. Cy. 


prian wrote afterwards: which we may fafely admire 
and imitate, as being written according to the ſevereſt 
rules of religion; tho' we cannot hope to come up to 
them without a great application. in fine, tho? his let- 
ter to Donatus (even in St. Auſtin's opinion) be too 
elaborately adorned; it deſerves however to be call- 


ed eloquent. for, notwithſtanding its many rhetori- 


cal embelliſhments, we cannot but perceive that a 
great part of the epiſtle is very ſerious, and lively; and 
moſt proper to give Donatus a noble idea of Chriſtia- 
nity. in thoſe paſſages where he is very earneſt, he 


neglects all turns of wit, and falls into a ſublime and | 


vehement ſtrain. | 

B. But what do you think of St. Auſtin? is he not 
the moſt | jingling quibbler that ever wrote? will you 
8 pg fads he 


+ Miſt nuncios meos om- per omnem dulcorem, quem 
nes et ſenſus interiores, ut quae- nod ca pit guſtus; quendani 


retem te, et non inveni, quia | amplexum ſuper omnem am- 


male quaerebam. video enim, plexum, quem non capit tac- 
lux mea, Deus qui illuminaſ - tus. iſta lux quidem fulget 


ti me, quia male te per illos | ubi locus non capit : iſta vox 


quaerebam quia tu es intus, et ſonat, ubi ſpiritus non rapit: 
tamen ipſi, ubi intraveris, ne- odor iſte redolet, ubi flatus non 
ſeiverunt - et tamen cum De- ſpargit : ſapor iſte ſapit ubi 
um meum quaero, quaero ni- non eſt edacitas; amplexus iſ- 
hilominus quandam lucem, te tangitur, ubi non divelli- 


quam non capit oculus; quan- tur. Aug. Sell. $. 31. 


dam vocem ſuper omnem vo- O dies praeclara et pulchra, 
cem, quam non capit auris ; neſciens veſperum, non ha- 
quendam odorem ſuper om- bens occaſum — ubi non erit 


nem odorem, quem non * hoſtis impugnans, neque ulla 


naris; quendam dulcorem ſu-¶ illecebra, ſed ſumma et certa 
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A No: I .cannot vindicate him ia that, it was the: 
reigning fault of his time; to which his quick lively 
fancy naturally inclined him, this ſnews that he was. 
not a perfect orator. but notwithſtanding this defect, 
he had a great talent ſor perſwaſion. he reaſoned ge- 
nerally with great force: and he is full of noble noti - 
ons. he knew the heart of man intirely well, and was 
ſo polite, that he carefully obſerved the ſtricteſt decen- 
cy in all his diſcourſes. in ſhort, he expreſſed him- 
ſelf almoſt always in a pathetic gentle, inſinuating man- 
ner, now ought not the fault we obſerve in ſo n 
a man to be forgiven? 

C. I mult own there is one thing in i him that I ne- 

ver obſerved in any other writer: 1 mean, that he has 
a moving way, even when he quibbles. none of his 
works are more full of jingling turns, than his con- 
feſſions, and ſoliloquys: and yet we muſt own oy 
are * tender, and apt to affect the reader. 

A. It is becauſe he checks the turns of his fancy 
as much as he can, by the ingenuous ſimplicity of his 
pious affecting ſentiments. all his works plainly ſhew 


ſecuritas, ſecura tranquillitas, 
et tranquilla jocunditas , jo- 
cunda felicitas, foelix acter- 
nitas, aeterna beatitudo, et 
beata Trinitas, et Trinitatis 
unitas, et unitatis De itas, et 
Deitatis beata viſio, quae eſt 
gaudium Domini Dei tui. — 
Aug. Solil. $. 35. . 

* Quemadmodum deſiderat 
cervus ad fontes aquarum, ita 
deſiderat anima mea ad te, De- 
us. ſitivit anima mea ad te 


Deum, fontem vivum: quan- 


do veniam et — ante 


faciem n O fons vitae, 
vena aquarum viventium ; 
quando veniam ad aquas dul- 
cedinis tuae de terra deſerta, 
invia et inaquoſa; ut videam 

virtutem tuam, et gloriam tu- 
am, et ſatiem ex aquis miſeri- 
cordiae tuae ſitim meam? ſitio, 


Domine, fons vitae es, ſatia 


me. ſitio, Domine, ſitio te De- 
um vivum: O quando veniam 
et apparebo, Domine, ante fa- 
ciem tuam ? 

Aug. Sola. cap. XXV. 
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Eis love of God. he was not only conſcious ofit; but 
knew well how to expreſs to others the ſtrong ſenſe he 
had of it. now this tender affecting way, is a part of 
eloquence. but we ſee beſides that St. Auſtin knew 
exactly all the eſſential rules of it. he tells us * that a 
perſwaſive diſcourſe muſt be ſimple and natural: that 
art muſt not appear in it: and that if it be too fine 
and elaborate, it puts the hearers upon their guard, 
to this purpoſe he applies theſe words, which you can- 
not but remember, * qui ſophiſtice loquitur odibilis 
© eſt,” he talks likewiſe very judiciouſly of the mixing 
Akerent kinds of ſtile in a diſcourſe; of ranging the ſe- 
veral parts of it in ſuch a manner as to make it increaſe 
gradually in ſtrength and evidence: of the neceſſity of 
being plain-and familiar, even as to the tones of the 
voice, and our action in particular paſſages; tho? eve- 
fy thing we ſay ſhould till have a dignity when we 
preach religion. in ſine, he likewife ſhews the way to 
awaken and move people. theſe are St. Auſtin's noti- 
ons of eloquence. but if you would ſee with how much 
art he actually influenced people's minds, and with 
what addreſs he moved their paſſions, according to 
the true deſign of eloquence; you muſt read the account 
he gives of a diſcourſe he made to the people of Caeſa- 
rea, in Mauritania, in order to aboliſh a barbarous 
practice. it ſeems there prevailed among them an an- 
tient cuſtom, which they had carryed to a monſtrous 
pitch of cruelty. his buſineſs therefore was to draw 
off the people from a ſpectacle that delighted them ex- 
tremely. judge now what a difficult enterprize this 
was. however, he tells us that after he had talked to 
them for ſome time, they ſpake aloud and applauded 
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ſwaded them, ſeeing they amuſed themſelves in com- 
mendi ng him. he thought he had done nothing while 
he only raiſed delight and admiration in his hearers: 
nor did he begin to hope for any good effect from his 
diſcourſe, till he ſaw them weep. in effect (ſays he) 
the people were at length prevailed on to give up this 
© delightful ſpectacle: nor has it been renewed theſe 
© eight years.“ is not St. Auſtin then a true orator? 
have we any preachers that are able to talk ſo power- 
fully now? as for St. Jerom, he has ſome faults in his 
ſtile: but his expreſſions are manly, and great. 


thoſe who valve themſelves upon their oratory, 

ſhould judge like mere grammarians if we exan 4 
only the ſtile and language of the fathers. you know 
there is a great difference between eloquence,and what 
we call elegance, or purity , of ſtile..... St. Ambroſe 
likewiſe fell into the faſhionable defects of his time; 
and gives his diſcourſe ſuch ornaments as were then 
in vogue. perhaps theſe great men (who had higher 
views than the common rules of rhetoric,) conformed 
themſelves to the prevailing taſte of the age they lived 
in, that they might the better inſinuate the truths of 
religion upon people's minds, by engaging them to 
hear the word of God with pleaſure. but notwith- 


ſometimes uſes, we ſee that he wrote to Theodoſius 
with an inimitable force and perſwaſion. how much 
tenderneſs does he expreſs when he ſpeaks of the 
death of his brother Satyrus? in the Roman breviary 
we have a diſcourſe of his, concerning John the Bape 
tiſt's head, which, he ſays, Herod reſpected and drea- 


„ TTT 


him. but he concluded that his diſcourſe had not per- 


not regular; but he is far more eloquent than m 


ſtanding the puns and quibbles that St. Ambroſe 
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ded, even af ter his death. if you obferve that 'dift 
courſe, you. will find the end of it very ſublime. St. 
Leo's ſtile is ſwelling, but truly noble. Pope Gregory 
lived ſtill in a worſe age: and yet he wrote ſeveral 
things with much ſtrength and dignity. we ought to 
diſtinguiſh thoſe failings into which the degeneracy of 
arts and learning led theſe great men, in common with 
other writers of their ſeveral ages: and at the ſame 
time obſerve what their genius and ſentiments furni- 
ſhed them with, to perſwade their hearers. 

C. But do you think then that the taſte of elo- 
quence was quite loſt in thoſe ages that were ſo happy 
for religion? | 
A. Yes: within a little time after the reign of Au- 
guſtus, eloquence, and the Latin tongue began to 


decline apace. the fathers did not live till after this 


corruption: ſo that we muſt not look on them as com- 

pleat models. we muſt even acknowledge that moſt of 
the ſermons they have left us are compoſed with leſs 
skill and force, than their other works. when 1 
ſkewed you from the teſtimony of the fathers that 
the ſcripture is eloquent; (which you ſeemed to be- 
heve upon their credit; ) I knew very well that the o- 
ratory of theſe witneſſes, is much inferior to that of 
the facred writings themſelves. but there are ſome 
perſons of ſuch a depraved taſte, that they cannot re- 
liſh the beauties of Iſaiah; and yet they will admire 
Chryſologus; in whom ( notwithſtanding his fine 
name, ) there is little to be found beſides abundance of 
evangelical piety couched under numberleſs quibbles, 
and low witticiſms. in the eaſt, the juſt way of ſpeaking 
and writing, was better preſerved: and the Greek 
tongue continued for ſome time, almoſt in its antient 


ments. all his diſcourſe 
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purity. St, Chryſoſtom ſpake it very well. his ſtile, you 
know, is copious; but he did not ſtudy falſe orna · 


tends to perſwaſion: he 


placed every thing with judgment; and was well ac» 
quainted with the * holy ſcripture, and the manners 
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of men. he entered into their hearts; and rendered 
things familiarly ſenſible to them. he had ſublime and 
ſolid notions; and is ſometimes very affecting. upon 
the whole, we muſt own he is a great orator. St. Gregory 
Nazianzen is more conciſe, and more poetical; but 
not quite ſo perſwaſive. and yet he has ſeveral moving 
paſſages; particularly, in his funeral oration upon his 


brother St. Baſil; and in his laſt diſcourſe at taking 


leave of Conſtantinople. St. Baſil is grave, ſententi- 
ous, and rigid, even in his ſtile. he had meditated pro- 
foundly on all the truths of the goſpel: he knew exact 
ly all the diſorders and weakneſſes of human nature; 
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fred and he had a great ſagacity in the conduct of ſouls, 
aug there is nothing more eloquent than his epiſtle to a 
virgin that had fallen: in my opinion it is a maſters 
TY ¶ piece. but now if a preacher ſhould not have formed 
but his taſte in theſe matters before he ſtudies the fathers, 
"2 be will be in danger of copying the moſt unaccurate 
hit parts of their works; and may perhaps imitate their 
aug ckief defects in the GCrmons he compoſes. 

85 C. But how long continued this falſe eloquence 
ro. ¶ vbich ſucceeded the true kind? 7 
Ks A. Till now.  - (ET bg 
8 C. What do you Wed till now! 

A. Yes, till now: for we have not yet corrected our 
9e taſte of eloquence, ſo, much as we imagine. you will 
ſoon perceive the reaſon of it. the barbarous nations 
that over-ran the Roman empire, did ſpread ignorance 
and a bad taſte every where. now we deſcended from 
dem. and tho? learning began to revive in the fifteenth 
. centuryzit recovered then but ſlowly. it was with great 
a · ¶ difficulty that we were brought by degrees to have any 
vo MM reliſh of a right manner: and even now, how many 
4% are there who have no notion of it? however we ought 
to ſhew a due reſpect not only to the Fathers, but to 
other pious authors, ho wrote during this long in- 
terval of ignorance. from them wie learn the traditi- 
ons of their time, and ſeveral other uſeful inſtructions. 
am quite aſhamed of giving my judgment ſo freely 
on this point: but, gentlemen, ye deſired me. and I 
ſhall be very ready to own. my miſtakes if any- one will 
undeceive me. but it is time to put an end to this 
\. converſation. 

C. We cannot part with you ill you give us your 


opinion about the manner of chuſing a text. 
U K 7 
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A. You know very well that the uſe of texts aroſe 
from the antient cuſtom that preachers obſerved, in 
not delivering theit on teflections to the people; but 
only explaining the words of the facred text. howe- 
ver by degrees they came to leave-off this way of ex- 
pounding the whole words of the goſpel that was ap- 
pointed for the day; and diſcourſed only upon one 
part of it, which they called the text of the — 
now if a preacher does not make an exact explication 
of the whole goſpel, or epiſtle, he ought at leaſt to chuſe 
"thoſe words that are moſt important; and beſt ſuited 
to the wants and capacities of the people. he ought to 
explain them well: and to give a right notion of what 
is meant by a fingle word, it is oft-times neceſſary to 
expound many others in the context. but there ſhould 
be nothing refined or far-fetched in ſuch inſtructions. 
it muſt look very ſtrange and aukward in a preacher 
to ſet up for wit and delicacy of invention, when he 
ought to ſpeak with the utmoſt ſeriouſneſs and gravi- 
ty; out of regard to the authority of the Holy Spirit 
whoſe words he borrows. ' 

C. I muſt confeſs I always diſliked a forced text, 
have you not obſerved that a preacher draws from a 
text, whatever ſermons he pleaſes? he inſenſibly warps 
and bends his ſubject to make the text fit the ſermon 
that he has occaſion to preach. this is frequently done 
in the time of Lent. I cannot approve of it. 

B. Before we conclude, I muſt beg of you to fatis- 
fy me as to one point that ſtill puzzles me, and after 
that we will let you go. 

A. Come then; let us hear what it is. I have a 
great mind to ſatisfy you if I can. for Iheartily wiſh 
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you would employ your parts in making plain and per- 
fyalive ſermons. 

B. You would have a preacher explain the holy 
ſcriptures with connection, according to the obvious 
ſenſe of them. 

A. Yes: that would be an excellent method. 

B. Whenece then did it proceed that the fathers in- 


| terpreted the ſcripture quite otherwiſe ? they uſually 


give a ſpiritual, and allegorical meaning to the ſacred 
text. read St. Auſtin, St. Ambroſe, St. Jerom, Ori- 
gen and others of the fathers: they find myſteries eve- 
ry where, and feldom regard the letter of ſcripture. 

A. The Jews that lived in our Saviour's days a- 
bounded in theſe myſterious allegorical interpretati- 
ons. it ſeems that the Therapeutae who lived chiefly 


at Alexandria, (and whom Philo reckoned to be phi- 


loſophical Jews, tho' Euſebius ſuppoſes they were 
primitive Chriſtians,) were extremely addicted to 
theſe myſtical interpretations. and indeed it was in 
the city of Alexandria that allegories began to appear 
with credit among Chriſtians. Origen was the firſt of 
thefathers who forfook the literal ſenſe of ſcripture. 
you know what diſturbance he occaſioned in the 
church. piety itfelf ſeemed to recommend theſe alle- 
gorical interpretations. and beſides there is ſomething 


in them very agreeable, ingenious, and edifying. moſt 


of the fathers to gratify the humour of the people (and 


| probably their own too) made great uſe of them, but 


they kept faithfully to the literal, and the prophetical 
ſenſe (which in its kind is literal too) in all points 
where they had occaſion to ſhew the foundations of 
the Chriſtian doctrine. when the people were fully 
inſtructed in every thing — could learn from the let- 
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ter of ſcripture; the fathers gave them thoſe myſtical 
interpretations to edify and comfort them. theſe ex- 
plications: were exactly adapted to the reliſh of the 
eaſtern people, among whom they firſt aroſe: for, they 
are naturally fond of myſterious and allegorical lan- 

guage,” they were the more delighted with this variety 
of interpretations, becauſe of the frequent preaching, 
and almoſt conſtant reading of ſcripture, which was 
uſed in the church. but among us the people are far 
leſs inſtructed: we muſt do what is moſt neceſſary; 
and begin with the literal ſenſe; without deſpiſing the 
pious explications that the fathers gave. we mult take 
care of providing our daily bread ; before we ſeek af. 
ter delicacies. in interpreting ſcripture we cannot do 
better than to imitate the ſolidity of St. Chryſoſtom. 
moſt of our modern preachers do not ſtudy allegori- 

cal meanings, becauſe they have ſufficiently explained 
the literal ſenſe; but they forſake it, becauſe they do 
not perceive its grandeur; and reckon it dry and bar- 

ren in compariſon of their way of preaching. bur we 
have all the truths and duties of religion in the letter 
of the ſcripture, delivered not only with authority, 
and a ſingular beauty, but with an inexhauſtible varie- 
ty: ſo that without having recourſe to myſtical inter- 
pretations, a preacher may always have a great num- 
ber of new and noble things to ſay. it is a deplorable 
thing to ſee how much this ſacred treaſure is neglected 
even by thoſe who have it always in their hands, if 
the clergy applyed themſelves to the antient way of 
making homilies, we ſhould then have two different 
ſorts of preachers. they who have no vivacity, or a 
poetical genius, would explain the ſcriptures clearly, 
without imitating its lively noble manner: and if they 
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expounded the word of God judiciouſly, and ſuppor- 
ted their doctrine by an exemplary life, they would be 
very good preachers. they would have what St. Am- 
broſe requires, a chaſte, ſimple, clear ſtile, full of weight 
and gravity ; without affecting elegance, or deſpiſing 
the ſmoothneſs and graces of language. the other ſort 
having a poetical turn of mind would explain the ſcrip- 
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ture in its own ſtile and figures; and by that means be- 


come accompliſhed preachers. one ſort would inſtruct 
people with clearneſs, force, and dignity: and the other 
would add to this powerful inſtruction, the ſublimity, 
the * enthuſiaſm, and vehemence of ſcripture: ſo that 
it would (if I may ſo ſay) be intire, and living in them, 


* Inſpiration" may be juſtly cal- 
led divine enthuſiaſm — for 
inſpiration is a real feeling of the 
divine preſence ; and enthuſiaſm 
a falſe one. | 

Characteriſticks, vol. i. p. 53. 

This is what our author ad van- 
cs, when in behalf of enthuſi- 
aſm he quotes its formal enemies, 
and ſhews that they are as capable 
of it as its greateſt confeſſors and 
martyrs. ſo far is he from degra- 
ding enthuſiaſin, or diſclaiming 
it in himſelf, that he looks on this 
paſſion ſimply conſidered, as the 
moſt natural; and its object, the 
juſteſt in the world. even virtue 
uſelf he takes to be no other than a 
noble enthuſiaſm juſtly directed, 
and regulated by that high ſtan- 
dard which he ſuppoſes in the na- 
ture of things — nor is thorow 
honeſty, in- his hypotheſis, any 
other than this zeal, or paſſion, 


moving ſtrongly upon the ſpeci- 


es, or view of the decorum, and 
ſublime of actions. others may 
purſue different forms, and fix 


their eye on different ſpecies, (as 


all men do on one or other : ) the 


real honeſt man, however plain 


or ſimple he appears, has that 
higheſt ſpecies, | the honeſtum, 


pulchrum, 79 d Ml 
honeſty itſelf, in view ; and in- 
ſtead of outward forms or ſym- 
metrys, is ſtruck with that of in- 
ward charafter, the harmony 
and numbers of the heart, and 
beauty of the affeftions, which 


form the manners, and conduct of 


a truly ſocial life upon the 
whole therefore, according to our 
author, enthuſiaſm is in itſelf, a 
very natural, honeſt paſſion, and 
has properly nothing for its object 
but what is good and honeſt, 
Char. vol. iii. Miſcel. 2, 
ch. 1. | 
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as much as it can be in men who are not miraculouſly 
inſpired from above. 
B. Oh, Sir: I had almoſt forgot an important ar· 
ticle. have a moment's patience, I beſeech you: a few 
words will ſatisfy me. 
A. What now? have you any body elſe to cenſure? 
B. Yes: the panegyriſts. do you think that when they 
praiſe a ſaint, they ought ſo to give his character, as to 


reduce all his actions, and all his virtues to one point? 


A. That ſhews the orator's invention and refined 
ſenſe. 

B. I underſtand you. It ſeems you do not like that 
method. 

A. 1 think it wrong in moſt caſes. he muſt put a force 
upon things, who reduces them all to a ſingle point. 
there are many actions of one's life that flow from di- 
verſe principles, and plainly ſhew that he poſſeſſed ve. 
ry different qualities. the way of referring all the ſteps 
of a man's conduct to one cauſe, is but a ſcholaſtic ſub- 
tilty, which ſhews that the orator is far from know. 
ing human nature. the true way to draw a juſt cha- 
racter, is to paint the whole man,and to ſet him before 
the hearer's eyes, ſpeaking and acting. in deſcribing 
the courſe of his life, the preacher ſhould chiefly point 


out thoſe paſſages wherein either his natural temper, 
or his piety beſt appeared. but there ſhould always be 


ſomething left to the hearer's own obſervation. the 


| beſt way of praiſing holy perſons is to recount their 


laudable actions. this gives a body and force to a ps 
negyric: this is what inſtructs people; and makes ai 


pens that they return home without knowing an) 
thing of a perſon's life, about whom they have heat 
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iſly an. hour's diſcourſe; or at leaſt they haye heard 


many remarks upon a few ſeparate facts, related with- 
out any connection. on the contrary a preacher ought 


2, to paint a perſon tothe life; and ſhew what he was in 
every period, in every condition, and in the moſt re- 

re? markable junctures, of his life, this could not hinder 

hey Done from forming a character of him: nay it might be 

> to better collected from his actions, and his words than 

nt? from general thoughts, and imaginary deſigns. 

ned B. You would chuſe then to give the hiſtory of 4 


holy perſon's life, and not make a panegyric. 

h 4+ No: you miſtake me. I would not make a ſimple 
narration. I ſhould think it enough to give a coherent 
view of the chief facts in a conciſe, lively, cloſe, pa- 
IF thetic manner. every thing ſhould help to give a juſt 
d. idea of the holy perſon I praiſed; and at the fame time 
to give proper inſtruction to the hearers. to this I 
eps would add ſuch moral reflections, as I ſhould think 
ub. moſt ſutable. now do not you think that ſuch a diſ- 
courſe as this would have a noble and amiable fimplicit- 
ha ty? do not you believe that the lives of holy people 
would be better underſtood this way, and an audi- 
ence be more edifyed, than they generally are? do you 
not think that according to the rules of eloquence we 
laid down, ſuch a diſcourſe would even be more elo- 
quent than thoſe oyer-ſtrained panegyrics that are 
commonly made? 

B. Iamof opinion that ſuch ſermons as you ſpeak 
of would be as inſtructive, as affecting, and as agreeable 
as any other. I am now ſatisfied, Sir: it is time to re- 
leaſe you. I hope the pains you have taken with me 
will not be loſt: for I have reſolved to part with all my 
modern collections, and Italian wits; and in a ſerious 
K 4 
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manner to ſtudy the whole connection and principles 
of religion; by tracing them back to their ſource; 

C. Farewell, Sir: the beft acknowledgment I can 
make, is to aſſure you that I will have a * n 
to what you have ſaid. 

A. Gentlemen, dood uigbe I will leave you with 

theſe words of St. Jerom to Nepotian: when you 

teach in the church, do not endeavour to draw ap- 
© plauſe, but rather ſighs and groans from the people: 

© let their tears praiſe you. the diſcourſes of a clergy- 

man ſhould be full of the holy ſcripture. be not a 

7 but a true teacher of the myſteries of 
G | | | 
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ENELLE, 


Secretary to the French AcaDEMY. 


SIR, 


AM aſhamed of having deferred ſo long to anſwer 


your letter: but my ill ſtate of health, and a con- 
tinual hurry of affairs occaſioned this delay. the 
choice that the * Academy has made of you for their 


* Of late in many parts of Eu- 
rope, ſome gentlemen met toge- | 
ther ; ſubmitted to common laws, 
and formed themſelves into aca- 
demys. but it has been for the moſt 
part to a different purpoſe { from 
the royal ſocieties _ and oh of 
them only aimed at the ſmoothing 
of their ſtile and the language of 
their country. of theſe, the firſt a. 
roſe in Italy — but that which ex- 
celled all the other, and kept itſelf 
longer untainted from the corrup. 
tions of ſpeech was the French A- 
cadeny at Paris. this was com- 
poſed of the nobleſt authors of that 
nation; and had for its founder the 
great Cardinal de Richelieu: who 
among ſt all his cares, whereby he 
all bel and enlarged that mo- 
narchy ſo much, did often refreſh 


account of their pr 
deed in his own life, be faund fe 

reat ſucceſs of this inſtitution,that 
be ſaw the French tongue abun- 


take place in the weſtern warld; 
almoſt as much as the Greek did 
of old, when it was the language 


| of merchants, ſoldiers, 


couriers, 
and travellers. but I ball fay ns 
more of this academy, that I 
| not deprive my reader of the de- 
light of peruſing their own bifles 
ry written by M. de Peliſſon;which 
2 /o maſculineiy, ſe h, aud 
ſo unafſetedly done, that I can 
hardly forbear enwying the French 
2 this bonnur; # : _ 

liſh Raya Society has /0 mu 

outgone their illuſtrious academy 
in the greatneſs of its undertaking, 


himfelf by directing, and taking an 


it uli be fo fer foort of 3hew 


dantly purifyed, and beginning to 
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perpetual ſecretary, is worthy of ſuch. a ſociety; and 
promiſes great advantage to the commonwealth of 
learning. I own, Sir, that I am ſomewhat perplexed 
with the requeſt you make me in the name ofa body 
to which I am ſo much obliged, but ſeeing they deſire 
it, I will freely give them my opinion, with a great 
diſtruſt of myſelf, and a ſincere deference for thoſe who 
vouchſafe to conſult me. 


S. I. The 2 that the ers is forming 
well deſerves to be finiſhed. cuſtom indeed which of. 
ten changes living languages may at length alter what 
this dictionary ſhall determine: 


Nedum fant ſtet honos, et gratia vivax. 

Multa renaſcentur quae jam cecidere; cadentque 

Quae nunc ſunt in honore vocabula, ſi volet uſus; 

Auem penes arbitrium eſt, et jus, et norma loquendi. 
15 HoR. de Ar. Poet. v. 69.— 


however it will be of ſeveral uſes. it will be ſerviceable 
to foreigners who are fond of the French language, 
and improve themſelves by reading the many excellent 
books of ſeveral kinds that are publiſhed in it. beſides, 
the moſt police among the French themſelves may ſome- 
times have occaſion to conſult the dictionary, about 


15 the abit ties off its hiſtorian. I words, but a bare knowledge of 
have only this to alledge in my ex- things; my fault may be eſteemed 
cuſe, that as they undertook the the leſs, that I have written of 


advancement of the elegance of philoſophers without any ornament. 


ſpeech, ſo it became their hiſtory | of eloquence. 

to have ſome reſemblance to their | Bp. Sprat's Hiſt. of the roy · 
enterprize: whereas the intention | al ſociety. p. 39) 40. 

of our”s being not the artifice of 


— 


rr 
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ſuch words as they doubt of. in fine, when our lan- 
guage becomes much altered, the dictionary will help 
to explain thoſe books that are written in the preſent 
age, and which will be admired by poſterity, are we 
not obliged now to explain the language of Villehar- 
douin, and Joinville? we would be extremely glad 
to have Greek, and Latin dictionaries made by the 
antients en e It muſt indeed be owned. that 
the perfecting of dictionaries is a point i in which the 
moderns have out- done the antients. in time, poſteri- 
ty will find the benefit of having a, dictionary, that 
vill ſerve as a key to ſo many fine books. the value of 
ſuch a work mult increaſe in proportion to its age. 


F. II. It were to be wiſhed , methinks, that the A- 
cademy would add a grammar to their dictionary. it 
would be a great help to foreigners, who are oſten per- 
plexed with our irregular phraſes. the habitualeaſineſs 
of ſpeaking our own language, hinders us from per: 
ceiving what it is that puzzles them. beſides, moſt of 
the French themſelves would ſometimes have occaſi- 
on to conſult ſuch an eſtabliſhed rule. they learned 
their mother tongue only by cuſtom: and cuſtom; has 
its defects, every where: each province has its own: 
Paris is not faultleſs. even the court itſelf has a tang 
of the language of Paris; where the children of the 
higheſt quality are uſually educated. the moſt polite 
people can ſcarce get rid of the tone, and peculiar ex- 
preſſions they learned in their childhood, by conver- 
ling with their attendants, in Gaſcony, Normandy, 
or in Paris itſelf, 

. The Greeks and Romans did not think i it enough | 


rr 
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that they learned their native-tongue by mere practice. 
when they grew up, they ſtudied it in the works of 
grammarians, to obſerve the rules, the exceptions, 
the etymologies, the figurative ſenſes, the ſtructure of 
the whole language, and its variations. 

A learned grammarian would be in danger of my: 
king a grammar too elaborate, and too full of pre- 
cepts. I think it would be beft to keep to a ſhort and 
eafy method. at firft, give only the moſt common 
rules: the exceptions will be learned by degrees. the 
chief-pornt is to ſet a learner, as ſoon as poſlible, to 
apply the general rules, by frequent practice: and af. 
terward he will take a pleaſure in obſerving the parti- 
cular rules that he followed at firſt, without heeding 
them. 

This grammar could not fix a living ee but 
it would probably leſſen the capricious changes, by 
which the mode governs our words as well as our 
cloaths. theſe fanciful alterations may at length per- 
plex and ſpoil a language, inſtead of improving it, 


S. III. May! not preſume here, from an excels of 
zeal, to offer a propoſal, which I readily ſubmit to 
ſuch a judicious ſociety? our language wants a great 
many words and phraſes, nay I cannot but think that 
within thefe hundred years, it has been cramped and 
impoveriſhed by refining it. it was then ſomewhat un- 
poliſhed indeed, and too verboſe: but we regret the 
Jofs of the old language, when we find it in the works 
of Marot, Amiot, the Cardinal d'Offat; in the moſt 
humorous writings, as well as in the moſt ſerious. it 
had ſomething in it very ſhort, ſimple, bold, lively, 

and affecting. if I * not, we have thrown out 
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fore words than we have taken in. now T would have 
hone loft; but new ones introduced. I would have 
every word authorized, that we want, if it found 
fieetly, and be not ambiguous. 
When we carefully examine the Gonificiion of 
words, we perceive there are ſcarce any two that have 
exattly the ſame meaning. we find very many that do 
not point out an object diſtinctly enough, unleſs we 
add a ſecond word. hence comes the frequent uſe of 
ciccumlocutions; which oblige us to uſe ſeveral words 
f toexpreſs one idea.“ it would be proper to abridge 
our language, by fixing one plain proper word to ex- 
preſs every object, every ſentiment, and every action. 
1 would even have ſeveral ſynonymous terms for one 
thing. this is the way to avoid all ambiguity ; to vary 
our expreſſions ;. and to make them all harmonious: 
ſeeing we might eaſily chuſe out of ſeveral ſynonymous 
words, that which runs ſmootheſt with the reſt of the 
80d. 
f The Greeks had a great number oftheſe compoun- 
ded words; ſuch as Pantocrator, Glaucopis, Euenemi- 
des, &c. and tho" the Latins were more reſerved 


in this point, they imitated the Greeks a little; as in 


Lanifica, Maleſuada, Pomifer, &c. this way of com- 


pounding words made their language conciſe, and their 
verſes more magnificent. beſides, the Greeks freely u- 


ſed ſeveral dialects in the ſame poem; to make their 
verſification more various and eaſy, the Latins en- 
riched their tongue with ſuch foreign words as 1 
needed. for inſtance, they wanted ſome terms that 


were proper for philoſophy, which began at -Rme 


very late. ſo when they learned Greek they borrow- 
ed its terms to argue. upon the ſciences. Tully whe 
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was nicely ſcrupulous about the purity of his language 
very freely uſed ſuch Greek terms as he needed, a 


Greek word, when firſt uſed, was reckoned uncouth: 


however ſome begged leave to uſe it: and then the per- 


miſſion they obtained, ſoon turned into cuſtom, and 


made it current Latin. 


I am informed that the T Engliſh refuſe no wordt 


1, +1 hope it wil not be thought 


a vain digreſſion, if T ſtep a little 
aſide to recommend to the gentle- 
men of our nation, the forming of 
fuch an aſſembly, [.as the French 
Academy. ] I know indeed that 
the Engliſh genius is not ſo airy 
and diſcourſive, as that of ſome of 
our neighbours; but that we gene- 
rally love to have reaſon ſet out in 
plain undecerving expreſſions ; as 
much as they to have it delivered 
with colour and beauty. and beſides 
this, I underſtand well enough 
that they have one great aſſiſtance 
to the growth of oratory, which 
to us is wanting; that is, that 
their nobility live commonly cloſe 
together in their cities ; and ours 
for the moſt part ſcattered in their 
countr:: houſes —— whereas it is 
from the frequent converſations in 
cities, that the humour, and wit, 
and variety and elegance of lan- 
guage, are chiefly to be fetched. but 
yet notwithſtanding theſe diſcou- 
raghments I ſhall not ſtick to ſay 
that ſuch a project is now ſeaſo- 
nable to be ſet on foot ; and may 
make a great reformation in the 
manner of our ſpeaking and wri- 
ting. firfl, the thing itſelf is no 
way contemptible. for, the purity 


of ſpeech, and greatneſs of em. 
pire, have in all cauntries ſtill met 
together. the Greets ſpoke beſt 
| wheri they were in their glory of 
congueſt. the Romans made thujt 
times the ſtandard of their uit, 
when they ſubdued, and gave laws 


| fo the world: and from thence by 


degrees they declined to corrupti- 
on; as their valaur, their prudence, 
and the honour of their arms did 
decay: ant at laſt did even meet 
the northern nations half way in 
barbariſm, a little before they 
were over-run by their armies. 
But beſides, if we obſerve well 
the Engliſh language, we ſpall 
find, 125 it ſeems at this time 
more than others, to require ſome 
ſuch aid, to bring it to its laſt per- 
feftion. : the truth is, it has been 
hitherto a little too careleſly hand- 
| led; and, I think, has had leſi la- 
 bour ſpent about its poliſhing, than 
it deſerves. till the time of King 
Henry the Eighth, there was 
ſcarce any man regarded it but 
Chaucer; and nothing was written 
in it which one would be willing 
to read twice, but ſome of his po- 
etry. but then it began to raiſe it. 
felf a Title, and to ſound tolerably 
well. from that age down to the 
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that fit their purpoſe; but borrow freely from any of 
their neighbours. ſucha practice is very allowable. in 
this caſe, mere uſe makes a language common to all 
men; words are but ſounds that we arbitrarily uſe to 
expreſs our thoughts: and theſe ſounds are in them- 
ſelves of no value. all people have the ſame right to 
uſe them. what matter is it then, whether a word be- 
longs originally to our language, or comes from a fo- 
reign country? it would be very childiſh to take any 
exception at ſuch a trifle as the manner of moving our 
lips, and ſhaking the air. 89 8 Bs 
Beſides, we have no pretence for inſiſting upon this 
falſe point of honour. our language is only a mixture 
ofthe Greek, Latin, and Teutonic, with ſome confuſed 
remains of the Gauliſh. now ſeeing the main ſtock of 
it is borrowed from other tongues; why ſhould we, 
through a groundleſs ſhame, deny ourſelves the liber- 
ty of borrowing what words we ſtill want to enrich 
our language? we ought to take from all quarters, what- 


beginning of our late civ/! N ſuch diverſions; if ſome ſober and 
it was al faſmoning ana heau- | judicious men would take the whole 
hing it/elf. in the wars them- | maſs of our language into their 
ſelves — — it received many hands, as they find it, and would 
fantaſtical terms, which were in- ſet a mark on the ill words; cor- 
troduced by our religious ſets; and rect thoſe which are to be retai- 
many outlandiſh phraſes, which ſe- ned; admit and eſtabliſh the good; 
veral writers and tranſlators, in | and make ſome emendations in the 
that great hurry brought in and | accent, and grammar: I dare pro- 
made free as they Pleafed ; and | nounce that our ſpeech would quick- 
withal it was enlarged by many | ly arrive at as much plenty, as it 
ſound and neceſſary forms, and i- | is capable to receive; and at the 
dioms which it before wanted. | greateſt. ſmoothneſs, which its de- 
and now when men's minds are | rivation from the rough German 
ſomewhat ſettled, their paſſions | will allow it. 5 
allayed, and the ee of our coun- | Hiſtory of the royal ſociety 
ih gives us the opportunity of p. 41, 42. | 
| RY | 
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ever we need to render it more clear, more exad, 


more harmonious, and more conciſe: for all — 
Ratios weakens a diſcourſe. WE: | 

It is true the choice of ſuch words as las. tobeM . 
emditinid; ſhould be left to perſons of a juſt caſte and iſ . 


approved diſcernment. Latin words ſeem to be fitteſ 
for this purpoſe: for, they ſound agreeably; and de- 
pend on other words, that are already French. people's 
ears are accuſtomed to them: there is but one ſtep wan · Þ . 
ting to make them current; and that is, their having ; 
an agreeable termination given them. when the intro- i | 
ducing of new words is left to chance, or to ignorant ſl . 
people, or the fancies of women; they admit ſeveral 

terms that are neither ſo clear, nor ſo ſmooth as were ; 
to be wiſhed. Town that without a prudent deliberate 
choice, we ſhould haftily adopt a great number of fo- 
reign-words, we ſhould make our language a confuſed 
unpo liſhed medley of other tongues of a quite-differ- 
ent kind: as ill-digeſtedfood adds to the maſs of blood, ; 
an unſutable mixture of parts that rather corrupt, 
than recruit it. but we mult remember, that we have 
but. juſt thrown off that uncivilized manner which 


Qed in longum tamen aevum | 
 Mauſerunt, hodieque manent veſtigia ruris. 
Serus enim Graecis admovit acumina chartis. 
HO R. Ep. L. II. 


Some will perhaps object that the Academy has not 
power to make a new term current; and that the pub- 
lic may oppoſe it. I remember the inſtance of Tibe- 
rius,that formidable maſter of the Romans lives; who 
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made himſelf ridiculous by affecting to introduce the 
word Monopolium. however I believe that the pub- 
lic would readily ſhew a deference to ſuch a diſcreet 
authority as the Academy would uſe. why might not 
we affect what the Engliſh do every day: when ye find 
the want of a word, chuſe one that ſounds ſweetly, 
and is not in the leaſt ambiguous; one that is agreeable 
to our language, and will help to abridge diſcourſe: 
every one will perceive the convenience of ſuch a 
word. let four or five perſons uſe it modeſtly in fami- 
lar converſation; others will repeat it, through a love 
of novelty: and then it becomes faſhionable. thus a 


path that one opens in a field, ſoon becomes a beaten 


way, when the old path is rogged and fartheſt about. 

Beſides new and {imple words, we want ſome com- 
pounded ones, and phraſes: in which the art of join- 
ing words together, that were always uſed apart,mi ight 
produce a ee . 


Dixeris egregie, notum ſi callida verbum 


Reddiderit junctura novum 
Ho R. de Ar. Poet. v. 47— 


Thus the Latins ſaid vVelvolem in one word com- 
poſed of two: and of two diſtin& words they made 
phraſes; ſuch as © remigium alarum, lubricus aſpici.“ 


| but in this point we muſt be ſparing and cautious; 


tenuis cautuſque ſerendis. 
| Ibid. 


the nations that live in a mild climate reliſh ſtrong and 


bold metaphors leſs than the people of hot countries 
L 2 
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do. our language would ſoon become copious, if 


thoſe who are in greateſt repute for politeneſs en- 
deavoured to introduce ſuch expreſſions, ( either 
ſimple, or figurative) as we have hitherto wanted. 


$. IV. An excellent * rhetoric would be far more 
valuable than a grammar, or any other project that 
tends only to bring a language to greater perfection. 
he who would undertake this work, ſhould collect in- 
to it all the fineſt precepts of Ariſtotle, Cicero, Quin- 
tilian, Lucian, Longinus, and other famous authors, 
the paſſages he might quote from them, would be the 
ornaments of his work. by taking only the choiceſt 
parts of the pureſt antiquity, he would make a ſhort, 
curious, delicate treatiſe. 


- Tam very far from preferring the genius of the an | 


tient orators, to that of the moderns, in all reſpects. 
I think the compariſon that has been lately made on 
this ſubject is very juſt. for, as trees have now the 
ſame form, and bear the ſame kind of fruit, that they 
had a thouſand years ago; ſo men continue to produce 


Nor would I have this new 
Engliſh Academy confined only to 
the weighing words, and letters: 
there may be alſo greater works 
Found out for it. by many ſigns 
we may gueſs that the wits of our 
nation are not inferior to any o- 
ther; and that they have an excel- 
lent mixture of the ſpirit of the 
French, and the Spaniard: and I 
am confident that we only want a 
few more ſtanding examples, and 
a little more familiarity with the 


autients to excel all the moderns. 


now the beſt means that can be 
deviſed to bring that about, is io 
ſettle a fixt and impartial court 
of eloquence ; e, to whoſe 
cenſure all books, or authors, ſhoult 
either ſtand, or fall — the Royal 
Society is ſo far from being like to 
put a ſtop to ſuch a buſineſs, that 
IT know many of its members who 
are as able as any others to aſſiſt 
in the bringing it into pradtice. 

Hiſtory of the Royal Soci- 
ety, p. 42, 43» 
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the ſame thoughts. but there are two things J muſt 
here take the freedom to ſuggeſt. the ſirſt is, that ſome 
elimates are more happy than others, for ſome parti- 
cular talents, as well as for certain kinds of fruit. for 
inſtance, Languedoc and Provence produce raiſins 
and figs of a better taſte, than Normandy, or the Ne- 
therlands, ſo the Arcadians had a genius fitter for po- 
lite arts than the Scythians. the Sicilians have a bet- 
ter taſte of muſic than the Laplanders. we find like- 
wiſe that the | Athenians had a more quick and 
ſprightly wit than the Beotians, the ſecond thing I 
obſerve, is, that the Greeks had a kind of long traditi- 
on that we want. eloquence was more cultivated a- 
mong them, than it can bein ourination. among the 
Greeks all things depended on the people: and the 
people were influenced by haranguing. in their form 
of government, fortune, reputation, and authority, 
were obtained by perſwading the people. artful ve- 
hement declaimers ſwayed them as they pleaſed: and 
oratory was the great ſpring of affairs both in peace, 
and war. hence come thoſe numerous harangues men- 
tioned in hiſtory, which we reckon ineredible; be- 
cauſe they are ſo intirely different from our manners. 
Diodorus the Sicilian tells us that Nicolaus and Gy- 
lippus by turns influenced the Syracuſians. the one 
prevailed with them at firſt to pardon ſome Athenian 
priſoners: and the next moment, the other perſwaded 
them to put thoſe very priſoners to death. 

Rhetoric has no ſuch influence now among us. 


} Athenis tenue coelum, ex | Attici ; craſſum Thebis. 
quo acutiores etiam putantur Cic. de Fato$. 4. 


Bocotum in craſſo jurares at᷑re natum.  ' Hor, 
L 3 
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public aſſemblies meet only for ſhows, and ceremo- 


nies. we have ſcarce any remains of a powerful. elo- 


quence, either of our old parliaments, or our general 
ſtates, or our aſſemblies of * chief perſons. every 
thing is determined ſecretly in cabinet-councils, or 
in ſome particular negotiation, ſothat our people have 
no encouragement to uſe ſuch application as the 
Greeks did, to raiſe themſelves by the art of per ſwaſi. 
on. the lie uſe of eloquence is now almoſt confin 
ed to the pulpit, and the bar. 

The warmth of our lawyers to gain a cauſe rel 
ting to the eſtate of a private perſon, cannot equal the 


ambition that the Greek orators had to poſſeſs them. 


ſelves of the ſupreme authority in a common wealth. 
a lawyer loſes nothing: nay he gets his fee, tho' he loſe 
the canſe he undertook. is he young? he applys him- 


ſelf to plead elegantly, that he may acquire ſome re- 


putation, without having ever ſtudyed either the 
grounds of the law, or the great models of antiquity, 


has he eſtabliſhed his character? he leaves off pleading, 


andenriches himſelf by chamber practice. the molt 


valuable lawyers are thoſe who ſet facts in a clear 


light; who recur to ſome fixed principle of Jaw; and 
anſwer all objections according to it. but where arc 
thoſe who have the art of forcing the aſſent, and ano 
ving the hearts of a whole people? 

Shall I preſume to ſpeak with the ſame e 
concerning preachers? God knows how much I reve- 
rence the miniſters of his word. but I cannot offend 
any particular perſon among them, by obſerving in 
general, that they are not all equally humble and difin- 


tereſted. young men who have little reputation ate 


* De notables, 
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too forward in preaching, people fancy they ſee that 
thoſe ſeek their own glory, more than God's: and that 
they are more earneſt about making their fortune, 
than for the ſalvation of ſouls. they talk like ſparkling 
orators, rather than like miniſters of Chriſt, and ſtew- 
ards of his myſteries, it was not with this yain pomp 
of words that St. Peter preached the crucifyed. Jeſus in 
thoſe ſernions that Wann ſo many thouſand 

le; 

gor—rae Fwy we learn the mh * a ferions effectual elo- 
quence ſrom St. Auſtin? he follows Cicero in diſtin- 
guiſhing three different kinds of ſpeaking. he ſays we 
muſt ſpeak * ſubmiſhvely, i in an humble familiar way: 
+ mildly, in an engaging, : ſoft, infinuating manner, 
to make people love the truth: and 4 nobly, that is, 
in a lofty vehement ſtrain, when we would captivate 
men, and reſcue them from the dominion of their paſ- 
lions. he adds, that the only reaſon for uſing ſuch 
expreſſions as may pleaſe people, is, becauſe there are 
few men reaſonable enough to reliſh ſuch truths in a 
diſcourſe as are quite dry and naked. as for the ſu- 
blime and vehement kind, he would not have it florid; 

nor A embelliſhed with the ornaments of ſpeech: 
but rather full of the moſt pathetic emotions for 

the ſpeaker following the impulſe of his thoughts, 
does not induſtriouſſy ſtudy the beauties. of elocuti- 
on; but naturally uſes ſuch as riſe from the ſubject 

* it{felf.” the ſame father obſerves that a man who fights 


» Submiſſ, + T emperate, "Re + Granditer.. | 


Non tam verborum f elocutionis pulchritudinem, fi 
ornatibus comtum eſt, quam | occurrerit, vi rerum rapit, non 


violentum animi — — cura decoris aſſumit. 
ſertur quippe impetu ſuo, et! Aug. de Doc. Chr. L. IV. 
L 4 


as yet but a prieſt, the holy Biſhop Valerius appointed 


 hement and threatning reproaches. he earneſtly be. 
fought his hearers, by the ignominies and the ſor- 


tertain great hope of their amendment.” on this oc: 
caſion he quite varied from the diſcourſe he had pre- 


that very day. 


a AS a -W r 


„% Irres 


reſolutely with a ſword enriched with gold and jewels, 
uſes theſe arms, (without regarding the value of 
them) becauſe they are fit for fighting. he adds that 
God had permitted St. Cyprian to uſe ſome affected 
ornaments in his letter to Donatus; that poſterity 
might ſee how much the purity of the Chriſtian doc- 
trine had corrected this ſuperfluous vanity, and 
brought him to a more grave and modeſt eloquence, 
But nothing can be more affecting than the two 
ſtories that St. Auſtin relates to ſhew us the true way 
'of preaching with ſucceſs. in the firſt inſtance, he was 


> 


him to preach to the people of Hippo, in order to re. 
claim them from * riotous feaſting on ſolemn days. he 
opened the ſcriptures; and read to them the moſt ve- 


rows, by the croſs, by the blood of Chriſt, not to 
deſtroy themſelves; to pity him who ſpake to them 
with ſo much alfecdion; and to ſhew ſome regard to 
their venerable old biſhop, who, out of tenderneſs 
to them, had commanded him to inſtruct them in the 
truth. I did not make them weep, (ſays he,) by firlt 
weeping over them: but while I preached, their tears 
prevented mine. I own that then I could not reſtrain 
* myſelf. after we had wept together, I began to en- 


pared; becauſe he did not now think it ſuitable to 
their penitent diſpoſition. in fine, he had the ſatisfac+ 
tion of ſeeing this people traQtable, and reformed ou 
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a ® Epiſt, xxix. ad Alypi 
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the minds of his audience, is thus related by himſelf: 
ve muſt not imagine that a man has ſpoken in a lofty 
ſublime manner, when he receives many acclamati- 
' ons, and great applauſe. theſe are ſometimes given 
to the loweſt turns of wit, and the ornaments of the 


© moderate ſort of eloquence. but the ſublime ſtrain 


oſt · times overwhelms people's minds with its vehe- 
' mence: it renders them ſpeechleſs: it melts them into 
tears. when Iendeayoured to perſwade the people of 
Caeſarea in Mauritania to aboliſh a combat among 
the citizens, in which relations, brothers, fathers, 
land ſons, being divided into two parties, fought 
de- for ſeveral days, at a certain time of the 
year; and every man endeavoured to kill the perſon 
he attacked: according to the utmoſt of my ability, I 


\ uſed the moſt pathetic expreſſions to extirpate ſuch 


a cruel; inveterate cuſtom from the minds and man- 
ners of this people. however I thought I had done 
nothing, while I only heard their acclamations. 
but their tears gave me ſome hope: their applauſes 
"Heer that I had inſtructed them; and that they 
(were pleaſed with my diſcourſe: but their tears de- 
elared that their minds were changed. when I ſaw 
them weep, I believed that this horrible cuſtom they 
had received from their anceſtors, and been ſo long 
\ enſlaved to, would be aboliſhed —— it is now eight 
(years ago, and upwards, and by the grace of God 
f "they haye been reſtrained from attempting any ſuch 
“practice. if St. Auſtin had weakened his diſcourſe 
by the affected ornaments of the florid kind of rheto- 
ric, he would never have been able to 3 the people 
of Hippo and Caeſarea. 5 
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The other occaſion wherein he powerfully ſwayed. 
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Demoſhenes likewiſe followed this rule of true e. 
1 . O Athenians! ( ſaid he) do not fancy 
© that Philip is like a deity, aſſured of ſucceſs in all hi; 
en _—_ 1 ho n nn to enn in. 
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( tereſt, there are ſome that hate, and dread, and envy 
him but your negligence and floth puts all things 
to a ſtand conſider, O Athenians, to what conditi- 
on ye are reduced. this wicked man is gone fo far as 
to leave you no choice betwixt vigilance and inacti- 
vity. they ſay he threatens you; and talks arrogant- 
ly. he is not content now with what he has already 
f conquered: he forms new projects every day; and 
lays ſnares for you on all ſides, while you continue 
* ſtill backward and flothful. when then, O Atheni- 
ans] when is it that ye will do what ye ought to do? 
"when will ye attempt ſomething? when will neceſſi- 
. determine you to act? what muſt we think of what 
is now a-doing? in my opinion, no neceſſity can be 
more urgent upon a free people than hat ariſes from 
* the ſhame of their paſt ill conduct. will ye ſtill wan- 
der about in public places, inquiring after news? 
what ſtranger news can there be, than that a man of 
Macedon ſubdues the Athenians, and governs all 
Greece? is Philip dead? ſays one: no, ſays another, 
*he is only ſick. what avails it, which he is? for if 
be were dead, you would ſoon raiſe up another Phi- 
* lip.” here good-ſenſe ſpeaks without any other or- 
nament than its native force. the orator makes the 
truth plain to all the people: he awakens them: he 
ſpurs them on to action: he ſhewsthem their impen- 
ding ruin. every thing is ſpoken for the common-good; 
not a word to ſhew his own wit: there is no glittering 
thought: all tends to inſtru, and move the people. 
Indeed the Romans began very late to follow the 
mample of the Greeks, in improving polite e 


mm =AYYWWLEPTTESERND: ! 
Graiis ingenium, Gratis dedit ore retundo 
Muſa loqui, praeter laudem nullius avaris, 
Romani pueri longis rationibus aſſem 
-- Diſcunt in partes centum deducere 
a eee Hon. de Ar. Poet. v. 323— 


The Romans were Wee 580 er laws and 
87 3 about war, and husbandry, and commerce: 
which gave Vue! occaſion to ſay. 


ad * pl ſpirantia mollius aera: 
Credo equidem; vivos ducent de m marmore vultus. 
Orabunt n melius: | 


Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, n memento: 
- Hae tibi erunt artes: 


At N. vi. v. . 848 


- Saluſt eee the manners aft antient Rome; 
even while he owns that ſhe neglected literature. ** the 
© molt prudent (ſays he) were always the buſieſt. no 
one exerciſed his wit more than his body. the wor- 

© thieſt perſons choſe rather to act wiſely, than to de- 

* claim: and to have their brave deeds applauded by 
others; rather than to bury themſelves in N 
© their neighbour's good actions. 

We muſt acknowledge however, 1 to Li- 
vy's teſtimony, that a ſtrong and popular eloquence 
is well cultivated at Rome in the days of Manlius, 


a Prudentiſſimus quiſque cere, quam dior; ſua ab ali- 
negotioſus. maxime erat. in- is benefaQta laudari, quam ip- 
genium nemo ſine corpore ex- ſe aliorum narrare malebat. 
ercebat. optimus quiſque fa- Sal. Bell. Catil, 
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this man. who had ſaved the Capitol fromthe Gauls, 
tryed to ſtir up the people to ſedition. © how long 
(ſaid he) will ye be ignorant of your ſtrength; which 
nature diſcovers to the very beaſts ? count at leaſt 
(how many ye are —— I ſhould think ye would fight 
more reſolutely for liberty, than thoſe men for do- 
minion — how long will ye look upon me? ye may 
(all of you depend on me to the utmoſt, &c. this 
powerful orator perſwaded all the people to pardon 
him, ſtretching out his hands towards the Capitol 
which he had formerly ſaved. nor could his death be 
obtained of the multitude, till he was carryed into a 
ſacred wood; whence he could no longer ſhew them 
the Capitol. * the tribunes found (ſays Livy) that 
ſeeing the people's minds were ſo ſtrongly prepoſſeſt 
* with the merit of Manlius, it would be impoſſible to 
{ perſwade them he was really guilty, unleſs they could 
carry them out of the ſight of the S which re- 
minded them of his glorious ſervice — then his 
* crime appeared.“ % 
Every one knows what 3 ho cecali- 
oned among the Greeks, at Rome Catiline's oratory 
brought the republic to the brink of ruin. but that e- 
loquence tended only to perſwade people and tomove 
their paſſions. wit was never employed in it. a flo- 
rid declaimer could have had no influencein peblie af- 
fairs, | 


+ Quouſque tandem igno- certaturos —— quouſque me 
rabitis vires veſtras, quas na- circumſpedtabitis? ego quidem 
tura ne belluas quidem igno- nulli veſtram deero 
rare voluit? numerate faltem Tit. Liv. L. vi. c. 18. 
quot ipſi ſitis — tamen acrius * Apparuit tribunis , niſi 
erederem, vos pro libertate oculos quoque hominum libe⸗ 
quam illos pro dominatione raflent a tanti memoria deco- 


wor 7 ROBDTTER7 TO 
Nothing can be more artleſs than Brutus when he f O 
writes to Cicero with ſuch an air ot ſuperiority, as to re- * is 
eand ſilence him. | you beg our life and ſa ſety of I te 
© Octavius: (ſays he) what death could be fo bad? by this v 
c requeſt you fhew that tyranny is not deſtroyed; and ti 
© that we have only changed our tyrant. conſider your MW al 
OR ORE E | (01 


ris nunquam fore in pracoc- a ſalute populi Romani ut Oc- 
cupatis beneficio animis, vero tavius orandus fit pro ſalut Ml tt 
erimini locum ibi crimen , cujuſquam civis, non dicam lf © 
valuit. 80 78 pro liberatoribus orbis terra- 
Tit. Liv. L. vi. ch. xx. | rum -— hoc tu Cicero, poſſe 
-. +Particulam litterarum tu- | fateris Oftavium, et illi ami- I 
arum quas miſiſti Oftavio le- cus es? aut, {i me carum ha- 
gi — at dolore, quantum a- bes, vis Romae videri ; cum 
nimo maximum capere poſ- | ut ibi eſſe poſſem, commen- P 
ſum, eadem illa pars epiſtolae | dandus puero illi fuerim? cui mM 
ſeriptae ad Octa vium de no- | quid agis gratias ft ut nos fal- WW © ec 
bis, affecit. ſic enim illi gra- vos eſſe yelit, et patiatur, ro- 
tias agis de republica, tam gandum putas? an hoc pro Ml, 
ſuppliciter, ac demiſſe (quid | beneficio eſt habendum, quod 2 
ſcribam ? pudet conditionis, | ſe, quam Antonium, eſſe ma- © 
ac fortunae ; ſed tamen ſcri- | luerit, a quo iſta petenda eſ- f. 
bendum eſt: + commendas | ſent — iſta vero imbecillitas . 
noſtram ſalutem illi; quae et deſperatio, cujus culpa non e 
morte qua non pernicioſior?) | magis in te reſidet, quam in 
ut prorſus prae te feras, non] omnibus aliis, Caeſarem in ll « { 
ſublatam deminationem, ſed | cupiditatem regni impulit : et Ml ; 
dominum commutatum eſſe. Antonio quod fi Romanos | 
verba tua recognoſce, et aude{ nos eſſe meminiſſemus: non g 
negare ſervientis adverſus re- audacius dominari cuperent e 
gem iſtas eſſe preces. unum| poſtremi homines, quam ut if h 
ais eſſe quod ab eo poſtuletur, | nos prohiberemus. tu quidem 
et exſpectetur, ut eos cives, | conſularis, et tantorum ſcele- 
de quibus viri boni, populuſ- rum vindex (quibus oppreſſis v 
que Romanus bene exiſtimet, vereor ne in breve tempus di- bo 
ſal vos velit. quid fi nolit? non lata fit abs te pernicies, ) qui 
erimus? atqui non eſſe, quam | potes intueri quae geſſeris — ha 
eſſe per illum, pracſtat. ego Apud Cicer. Lib. E piſt. ad W qu 
medius fidius non exiſtimo Brut, ep. xvi. | 
tam omnes Deos averſos eſſe hace 


* 
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Gown words; and deny if you can, that ſuch a petition 
js fit to be offered to none but a king;zand from a ſlave 
© too, you fay that you ask and expect only one fa- 
© your of him; that he would fave the lives of thoſe ci- 
 tizens who are eſteemed by perſons of worth, and by 
call the Roman people. what then, unleſs he ſhall 
graciouſſy pleaſe, we muſt not live? but it is better to 
die, than to owe our lives to him. no, I cannot 
think the Gods are ſuch declared enemies to the ſafe- 
'ty of Rome, as to be willing that the life of any citi- 
zen ſhould be begged of Octavius; and far leſs, the 
( lives of thoſe who are the deliverers of the univerſe 
"RM Cicero, ean you confeſs that he has ſuch 
"ery and ſtill be one of his friends? or if you love 
eh can you deſire to ſee me at Rome, when I cannot 
ceome thither without obtaining that boy's permiſ- 
rer for what do you thank him; if you think that 
our life muſt ſtill be begged of him as a favour? muſt 
ve reckon it a happineſs that he chuſes to have ſuch 
(favours asked rather of him than of Antony? 
this weakneſs and deſpair which others are guilty of 
{as well as you, firſt emboldened Caeſar to make him- 
* ſelf king—— but if we remembered that we are Ro- 
mans, the ambition of theſe baſe men to uſurp the 
een would not have been greater than our 
© courage in defending it. I am afraid that you who 
© have been conſul and avenged the public of ſo many 
© crimes have thereby only delayed our ruin for a ſhort 
© while. how can you behold what you have done? 
bow weak, indecent, and mean muſt this diſcourſe 
have appeared, if it had been filled with witticiſ| ms and 
quaint conceits? 


Byt now ſhall thoſe. who ought to ſpeak like a- 
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poſtles, gather up, with induſtrious affectation, thoſe 
flowers of rhetoric that Demoſthenes, Manlius and 
Brutus trampled on? ſhall we imagine that the mini. 
ſters of the goſpel have leſs concern for the eternal 
ſalvation of ſouls, than Demoſthenes for the liberty 
of his country; leſs zeal to do good, than Manlius 
bad ambition to ſeduce the multitude; or leſs reſoluti- 
on than Brutus, who choſe dewth rather than to owe 

his life to a tyrant? 

. I own, that the florid kind of eloquence has its 
beauties: but they are quite miſapplyed'in' thoſe diſ- 
courſes that ought to be animated with the nobleſt 
paſſions; and wherein there is no room for delicate 
turns of wit. the florid ſort of rhetoric can never come 
up to the true ſublime. what would the antients have 
ſaid of a tragedy, wherein Hecuba laments her misfor · 
tunes with points of wit. true grief does not talk 
thus. or what could we think of a preacher who ſhould, 
in the moſt affected jingle of words, ſhew ſinners the 
divine judgment hanging over their head, and hell o- 
pen under their feet? there is a | decency to be obſer- 
ved in our language, as in our cloaths. a diſconſolate 
widow does not mourn in fringes, ribbons, and em- 
broidery. and an apoſtolical miniſter ought not to 
preach the word of God in a pompous ſtile, full of af- 
fected ornaments. the Pagans would not have endu- 
red to ſee even a comedy lo ill-atted. 
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nus — omnique in re poſſe 10 
quod deceat facere, artis et 
naturae eſt; ſcire, quid, quan- pt 


Nunc quid aptum ſit, hoe 
eſt, quid maxime deceat in o- 
ratione, videamus: quamquam 


id quidem perſpicuum eſt, non | uoque deceat, prudentiae. uf 
omni cauſae, nec auditori,ne- | Cicero de Orat. lib. iit. *t 
que perſonae, neque temport | S. 55, | 10 

1 5 90 


congruere orationis unum ge- 
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Dt ridentibus arrident, ita flentibus adflent 


- Humani vultus. fi vis me flere, dolendum eſt 
Primum ipſi tibi: tunc tua me infortunia laedent, 
Telephe, vel Peleu: male fi mandata loqueris, 
Aut dormitabo, aut ridebo: triſtia 3 
Vultum verba decent 


For. de Ar. Poet. v. 101. 


We muſt not judge ſo unfavourably of eloquence 
as to reckon it only a frivolous art that a declaimer 
uſes to impoſe upon the weak i imagination of the mul- 
titude, and to ſerve his own ends. it is a very ſerious 
art; deſigned to inſtruct people; ſuppreſs their paſſi - 
ons; and reform their manners; to ſupport the laws; 
dire&t public councils; and to make men good and 
happy. the more pains an haranguer takes to dazzle 
me, by the artifices of his diſcourſe, the more I ſhould 
deſpiſe his vanity. his eagerneſs to diſplay his wit 
would in my judgment render him unworthy of the 
leaſt admiration. I love a ſerious preacher, who ſpeaks 
for my ſake; and not for his own ; who ſeeks my ſal- 
vation, and not his own vain- lors. he beſt deſerves 
to be heard who uſes ſpeech only to cloath his thoughts; 
and his thoughts only to promote truth and virtue. 
nothing is more deſpicable than a profeſſed declaimer, 
who retails his r gb as a quack does his medi- 
eines. 

I am willing this point ſhould be iid by 
the very heathens. Plato would not permit in his re- 
public ſuch effeminate notes of muſic as the Lydians 
uſed. the Lacedemonians excluded from theirs all in- 
ſtruments that were too compounded; leſt they ſhould 
ſoften the people's temper. ſuch harmony as ſerves 
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merely to pleaſe the ear, is an amuſement fit only for 
ſoft and idle perſons; and is unworthyof a well- or- 
dered commonwealth. it is no farther valuable than 
the ſounds agree to the ſenſe of the words; and the 
words inſpire virtuous ſentiments. painting, ſculp- 
ture, and other elegant arts, ought to have the ſame 
end. this ought undoubtedly to be the deſign of elo- 
quence too. pleaſure ought to be mixt with it only to 
ſerye as a counter · poiſe to men's vicious paſſions; and Il t 
to render virtue amiable. T 
I would have an orator prepare himſelf a long time i 
by general ſtudy, to acquire à large ſtock of know- iſ | 
ledge; and to qualify himſelf for compoſing well: that MW » 
ſo he might need the leſs preparation for each particu · ¶ t. 
lar diſcourſe. I would have him naturally a man of 0 
g00d-ſenſe; and to reduce all he ſays to & good-ſenſe 
as the ſtandard of his diſcourſe. his ſtudies ſnould be © 
ſolid: he ſhould apply himſelf to reaſon juſtly; and in- IM { 
duſtrioufly avoid all ſubtil and over-refined notions. MW a1 
he ſhould diſtruſt his imagination; and not let it in- fe 
fluence his judgment. he ſhould ground every diſ- 


courſe upon ſome evident principle; and from that 
draw the moſt obvious and natural conſequences. 0 

3 GT Et. | ti 
Scribendi recte ſapere eſt et principium et fons: 1 
Rem tibi Socraticae poterunt oſtendere chartae: 3 
Verbaque proviſam rem non invita ſequentur. 8 


Cacterarum artium ſtu- | lat, quod longiſſime ſit ab im- 

dia fere reconditis, atque ab- | peritorum intelligentia ſenſu- 
ditis e ſontibus hauriuntur: | que disjunctum: in dicendo W nut 
dicendi autem omnis ratio in | autem vitium vel maximum | fit: 


medio poſita, communi quo- | eſt, a vulgari genere oratio - ten 
dam in uſu, atque in hominum nis, atque a conſuetudinecom- © lor 
more et ſermone verſatur: ut | munis ſenſus abhorrere. tib 


in caeteris id maxime excel- Cicero de. Orat, lib. i. $. 3. 


Qui didicit patriae, quid debeat, et quid amicis, 
Quis fit amore parens, quo frater amandus et hoſpes: 
— | ille profecto | 
Reddere perſonae ſcit convenientia euique. 5 
e Hor. de Ar. Poet. v. 309. 


Generally ſpeaking, a florid declaimer knows nei- 
ther the rineſples of ſound philoſophy, nor thoſe of 
the Ciiliian doctrine, for perfecting the manners o 

men. he minds nothing but bright expreſſions, and 
ingenious turns. what he chiefly wants is ſolid know- 
lage. he can talk handſomely without knowing 
what he ought to ſay. he weakens the moſt impor- 
tant truths by his vain and elaborate turns of fancy, 


or expreſſion, ws 
* : | 44 33 TS: 4 4 2 = 15 
On the contrary, the true orator ꝶ adorns his diſ- 


8 


courſe only with bright truths, noble ſentiments, and 
ſuch ſtrong expreſſions as are adapted to his ſubject, 
and to the] alone he would excite. he thinks; he 
feels; and his words flow naturally from him. * he 
does not depend on words ( ſays St. Auſtin ) but 
they on him,” a man that has a great and active ſoul, 
with a natural eaſineſs of ſpeech, improved by prac- 
tice, needs never fear the want of expreſſions. his 
moſt ordinary diſcourſes will have exquiſite ſtrokes 
of oratory that the florid haranguers can never imi- 
tate. he is not a ſlaye to 4 words; but cloſely pur- 


+ Sed ornatus (repetam &- | Propterea non debet quif. 


nim) virilis, fortis et ſanftus | quam ubi maxima rerum mo- 
ſit: nec effoeminatam laev ita - menta verſantur, de verbis eſ- 
tem, nec fuco eminentem co- | ſe ſollicitus. 
lorem amet; ſanguine et vi- Idem. ib. 
tibus niteat. | 
Quint. lib. viii. c. 3. 
M 2 
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ſues the truth. he knows that vehemence is as it were 
the ſoul of eloquence. he firſt lays down the principle 
which muſt ſerve to clear the ſubject he treats of. he 
ſets this principle in the fulleſt light. he turns it every 
way to give his ſloweſt hearers a clear view of it. he 
draws the remoteſt conſequences from it by a conciſe 
and obvious train of reaſoning. every truth is ſet in 
its proper place with regard to the whole: it prepares, 
leads on, and ſupports, another truth that needed its 
aſſiſtance. this juſt order prevents the trouble of need- 
leſs repetitions. but it retrenches none of thoſe uſeful 
ones, that ſerve to direct the hearer's attention fre- 
quently to that chief point on which the whole de. 
pends. the orator muſt often ſhew him the conclufion 
that is contained in the principle: and from this prin- 
ciple, as from the center, he mult ſpread a due light 
over all the parts of the diſcourſe: as a skilful painter 
places the light ſo in his picture, as from one ſingle 
point to diſtribute a due proportion of it to every fi- 
gure. the whole diſcourſe is one; and may be reduced 
to one ſingle propoſition, ſet in the ſtrongeſt light, by 
various views and explications of it. this unity of de- 
ſign ſhews the whole performance at one view: as in the 
public places of a city, one may ſee all the ſtreet s and 
gates of it, when the ſtreets are ſtraight, equal, and duly 
proportioned. the diſcourſe is the propoſition unfold- 
ed: and the propoſition is an abſtract of the diſcourſe, 


Denique fit quodvis ſimplex duntaxat et unum. 
Hor. de Ar. Poet. v. 23. 


He who perceives not the beauty and force of this 
unity and order, has never ſeen any thing in its full 
0 
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ght. he has only ſeen ſhadows in Plato's cavern. 
what ſhould we ſay of an archite& who could ſee no 
difference between a ſtately palace, whoſe apartments 
are adjuſted with the exacteſt proportion, ſo as to make 
one uniform ſtructure; and a confuſed heap of little 
buildings which do not compoſe one regular plan, 
tho? they be all placed together? what compariſon is 
there betwixt the Coliſaeum, and a confuſed multitude 
of irregular houſes in a city? there can be no true uni- 
ty in any compoſure, unleſs there can be nothing ta- 
ken from it without ſpoiling it. it never has a right 
order but when we cannot diſplace any part without 
weakening, obſcuring, and diſordering the whole. this 
is what Horace explains perfectly well. | 


cui lecta potenter erit res | 
Nec facundia deſeret hunc, nec lucidus ordo. 
Ordinis haec virtus erit, et Venus, aut ego fallor 
Ut jam nunc dicat, jam nunc debentia dici 
Aeraque differat, et praeſens in tempus omittat. 
De Ar. Poet. 


An author who does not thus methodize his diſ- 
courſe is not fully maſter of his ſubject: he has but an 
imperfect taſte, and a low genius. order indeed is an 
excellence we ſeldom meet with in the productions of 
the mind. a diſcourſe is perfect when it has at once 
method, propriety, ſtrength, and vehemence. but in 
order to this, the orator muſt have viewed, examined, 
and comprehended every point, that he may range 
each word in its | proper place. this is what an igno- 


} I is an infallible Doof of | the want of juſt integrity in eve- 
M 3 | 
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rant declaimer, who is guided by his imagination, can 


never diſcern. 


Iſocrates is ſmooth, inſinuating, and elegant: but 


am not afraid to ſay that 


can we compare him to Homer? I will go farther; and 


I think Demoſthenes a + 


greater orator than Cicero. I proteſt there is no man 


thing he handles. he is an honour to ſpeech: and makes 


that happy uſe of words that no one elſe could. he has 
a valt variety of wit. he is even conciſe and vehe- 


{ 


ment when he deſigns to be ſo againſt Catiline, Ver- 


res, and Antony: but we may perceive ſomefinery in 


c 
in 
his diſcourſes. his art is wonderful: but ſtill we diſ- Ne 
cern it. while he is concerned for the ſafety of the p 
republic, he does not forget that he is an orator; nor 


ry writing, from the Epopeia, or 

eroic poem, down to the familiar 
epiſtle, or ſlighteſt eſſay either in 
werſe or proſe, if every ſeveral 
part or portion fits not its proper 
place ſo exactly, that the leaſt tranſ- 
poſition would be impracticable— 
— if there be any paſſage in the 
middle, or. end, which might have 


flood in the beginning; or any in 


the beginning, which might have 
ſtood as well in the middle or end; 
there is properly in ſuch a piece, 
neither beginning, middle, or end: 
it is a mere rhapſody, not a work. 
and the more it aſſumes the air or 
appearance of a real work, the 
more ridiculous it becomes, © 
Characteriſticks, vol. iii. p. 
259, 266. 
f Quorum ego virtutes ple 


| 
| 
| 
! 
( 
admires Cicero more than I do. he embelliſhes every 
I 
c 
| 


lium, ordinem diyidendi, prae. 
parandi, probandi rationem; 
omnia denique, quae ſunt in WF m 
| yeptionis. in eloquendo eſt a. n 
_—_ diverſitas; denſior ile WW e 
Demoſthenes; ] hic Cicero 
copioſior: ille concludit ad. 
ſtrictius; hie latius pugnat: il 
le acumine ſemper; bic fre. W » 
quenter et ES. : illi nihi g * 
detrahi poteſt ; huic nihil ad 
| Jici: curae plus in hoc; in ib 
naturae — cedendum vero it 
hoc quidem, quod ille et priv pt 
fuit, et ex magna parte Cice- 
ronem, quantus eſt, fecit. nan : 
mihi yidetur M. Tullius cun * | 
ſe totum ad imitationem Grae , 
corum contuliſſet, eſſinxiſſ ; 
vim Demoſthenis, copiam Pla 
tonis, jucunditatem Ifocratis 


raſque arbitror ſmiles, conſi- | | 


Quint. lib, x. c. 
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does he let others forget it. Demoſthenes ſeems tranſ(* 
ported, and to have nothing in view but his country. 


he does not ſtudy what is beautiful; but naturally falls 


into it, without reflefting, he is above admiration. he 
uſes ſpeech, as a modeſt man does his cloaths only to 
cover himſelf, he thunders; he lightens: he is like a 
torrent that hurrys every thing along with it. we can- 
not criticize him; for, heis maſter of our paſſions. we 
eonſider the things he ſays, and not his words. we 
loſe ſight of him: we think of Philip only who uſurps 
every thing. Iam charmed with theſe two orators; 
but I confeſs that Tully's prodigious art and magnifi- 
cent eloquence affects me leſs than the vehement ſim- 
plicity of Demoſthenes. 

* Art leſſens and expoſes itſelf when it is too open. 
thus Longinus ſays that T Ifocrates . like 


* Sed hoc pati non poſſu - 
mus, et perire artem putamus, | 
niſi a as, Kefer cum deſinat ars 


1 apparet. 
Quintil. lib. iv. c. 2. 
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© a ſchool-boy; — when he began one of his panegy- 


© ricsin this manner: ſeeing ſuch is the nature of elo- 


© quence thatit can make great things appear little, 
© and ſmall things to ſeem great; that it can repreſent 
© the oldeſt things as new; and the neweſt as old — 
© is it thus, O Iſocrates (one might ſay) that you are 
© going to change all things with regard to the Lacede- 
© monians, and the Athenians? by this manner of 
* praiſing eloquence he makes a preamble to caution 
© his hearers againſt believing any thing he ſhould ſay,” 
in effect it was to declare to the world that orators 
are only ſophiſts ſuch as Plato's Gorgias was, and the 
other declaimers of Greece; who perverted rhetoric to 
impoſe on the people. 

.. Since eloquence requires that an orator ſhould be 
a man of probity, and be eſteemed ſuch, if he would 
expect ſucceſs in the moſt common affairs of life: how 
much greater reaſon have we to believe this ſaying of 
St. Auſtin concerning thoſe who ought to ſpeak like 
apoſtles? © he preaches ſublimely whoſe life is irre- 
<.proachable.”* what good can we expect from the dif- 
courſes of a young man without ſolid knowledge, with- 
out experience, without an eſtabliſhed character; who 
makes a diverſion of oratory; and perhaps endeavours 
to raiſe his fortune by that miniſtry which obliges us to 
be poor with Jeſus Chriſt; to bear our croſs with him, 
by ſelf-denial; and to command men's paſſions in or- 
der toconvert them? 

Before I conclude this head, I muſt add a few words 
concerning the eloquence of thefathers: for, ſome lear- 
ned men judge of them too unfavourably. they form 

a character of it from Tertullian's harſh metaphors; 
or ſome ſwelling periods of St Cyprian; from ſome 
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perplexed paſſages of St. Ambroſe, ſome over-refined 
jingling antitheſes of St. Auſtin; or ſome quibbles of 
St Chryſologus. but they ſhould conſider the corrup- 
ted taſte of the times in which the fathers lived. Rome 
began to loſe its juſt taſte ſoon after Auguſtus” reign. 
Juvenal is leſs delicate than Horace. there is a ſhock- 
ing bombaſt in the ſtile of Seneca the tragedian, and 
Lucan, atlength Rome intirely declined. ſolid lear- 
ning ran low at Athens, and the falſe refinements of 
wit prevailed, when St. Baſil and St. Gregory Nazian- 
zen went thither. the fathers being trained up under 
the weak declaimers of their times were led away by 
the common prejudices; which the wiſeſt men ſcarce 
ever reſiſt. it was not thought tolerable then to ſpeak 
in an eaſy natural way, the world was in the ſame 
condition as to eloquence, that we ſhould be in now, 
as to dreſs, if no body dared to appear in a fine cloath, 
without loading it with the thickeſt embroidery. ac- 
cording to this faſhion,we behoved always to declaim; 
and never talk eaſily to an audience. but if we had 
the patience to examine the works of the fathers, we 
ſhould find many valuable things in them. St. Cyprian 
has a grandeur and vehemence that ſomewhat re- 
ſembles Demoſthenes, in St. Chryſoſtom we find an 
exact judgment, noble images, and a ſolid morality 
explained in the moſt obvious agreeable manner. St. 
Auſtin is at once ſublime and popular, he leads us to 
the higheſt notions, by the moſt familiar turns of ex- 
preſhon. he asks queſtions; he puts queſtions to him- 
ſelf; he anſwers them. his diſcourſe is a ſort of con- 
verſation between him, and his audience. he uſes per- 
tinent compariſons to clear every doubt. we ſee him 
lometimes condeſcend to the loweſt and coarſeſt ap- 
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apprehenſions of the people, ip order to reclaim them. 
St. Bernard was a prodigy in an age of the groſſeſt 
ignorance. we find in his works delicacy, and noble- 
neſs, a happy turn; and bath tenderneſs, and vehe- 
mence. we are ſurprized at eyery thing that is great or 
beautiful in the writings of the fathers, when we know 
the times in which they lived. we forgive Montaigne 
his Gaſcon expreſſions; and Marot, his old language; 
why then may we not overlook in the fathers, the ſwel- 
ling tile of their age, with which they expreſs the 
moſt valuable truths, in the livelieſt manner. 

But I am not here to attempt a wark that is reſer- 
ved far ſome learned pen. it is enough that I hint in 
general what may be expected from the author of an 
excellent rhetoric. he might adorn his works by imi- 
tating Cicero's manner of mixing examples and pre- 
cepts together. they who have a penetrating vehe · 
© ment temper (ſays St. Auſtin) learn oratory better 
© by reading the works of eloquent authors, than by 
© ſtudying the rules of art.“ one might give an agree- 
able account ofthe different eharacters of orators, their 
manner, their taſte, and their maxims. they ought e- 
ven to be compared together; to enable the reader to 
Judge of the diſtinct excellence of each. 


F. V. A treatiſe on poetry ſeems to be as much 
wanted as a rhetoric. poetry is a more ſeripus and 
uſeful art than common people imagine, religion eon- 
ſecrated it to its own uſe from the very beginning of 
the world. before men had a text of divine ſcripture, 
the ſacred ſongs they learned by heart preſerved the 
remembrance of the creation, and the tradition of 
God's wonderful works, nothing can equal the mag- 
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nificencFapd tranſport of the ſongs of Moſes. the book 
of [ob is a poem full of the bold 
figures. the Song of) Solomon gracefully and WO 
expreſſes the myſterious union of God with the fo 


of man which becomes his ſpouſe. the plalms will be | 


the admiration and comfort of all ages, and all nati- 
ons that knowthe true God. the whole ſcripture iz 
full of poetry, even in thoſe places, where there i is not 
the leaſt appearance of verſification. + 


Beſt des, poetry gave the world its firſtlaws; it ſaft- 


ened men's wild and ſavage tempers: it drew them 
from the foreſts where they wandered about; and cj- 
vilized them: it governed their manners: it formed fa- 
milies and nations: and made them reliſh the ſweets 
of ſociety: it reſtored the exerciſe of reaſon: it culti- 
vated virtue; and invented polite arts: it animated. 
people's courage for war; and diſpoſed them likewiſe 
for the calm enjoyments of peace. 


Silveſtres homines ſacer interpreſque deorum 
Caedibus et victu foedo deterruit Orpheus; 
Dictus ob hoc lenire tygres, rapidoſque leones: 
Dictus et Amphion, Thebanae conditor arcis 
daxa movere ſono teſtudinis, et prece blanda 
Ducere quo vellet. fuit haec ſapientia quondam. 


Sic honor et nomen divinis vatibus atque 
Carminibus venit. poſt hos inſignis Homerus 
Tyrtaeuſque mares animos in martia bella 
Verſibus exacuit—— | 
WR Hok. de Ar. Poet. v. 391. 


+ See page 115. 


and moſt majeſtis 
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Speech animated by lively images, noble figures, 
the tranſport of paſſions, and the charms of harmony, 
was called the language of the Gods: even the moſt bar. 
barous nations felt its power. 

As poetaſters deſerve the utmoſt neglect; ſo we can- 
not enough admire and encourage a 4 true poet, who 
does not uſe poetry as a ſport of fancy, to gain him- 
ſelf a vain applauſe; but imploys it ro inſpire men with 
the love of wiſdom, virtue, and religion. 

May I not be allowed here to expreſs the concern it 
gives me when I conſider that the perfecting our French 
verſification ſeems almoſt impoſſible. what confirms 
me in this apprehenſion, is, that our greateſt poets 
have made many ſorry verſes. no body has wrote fin- 
er ones than Malherbe: but how many has he made 
that are far below his character? even thoſe of our moſt 


+ T muff confeſs there is hard- | their exact tones and meaſures ; 
ly any where to be found a more | by which be juſtly repreſents them; 
inſipid race of mortals than thoſe | marks the ſublime of ſentiments 
whom we moderns are contented | and ation; and diſtinguiſhes the 
to call poets, for having attained | beautiful, from the deformed, the 
the chiming faculty of a language | amiable, from the odious. the mo- 
with an injudicious random uſe of | ral artiſt who can thus imitate the 
wit and fancy. but for the man | Creator, and is thus knowing in 
who truly and in a juſt ſenſe de- the inward form and ſtructure of 
ſerves the name of poet, and who | his fellow-creature, will hardly, 1 
as a real maſter, or architect in| preſume, be found unknowing in 
the kind can deſcribe both men and | himſelf, or at a loſs in thoſe num. 
manners, and give to an action its bers which make the harmony of a 
Juft body and proportions, he will | mind. for, knavery is mere diſſo- 
be found, if I miſtake not, a very | nance and diſproportion. and tho! 
different creature. ſuch a poet — | villains may have ſtrong tones and 
: forms a whole coherent and pro- | natural capacities of aflion ; it is 

toned in itſelf, with due ſub- impoſſible that true judgment and 
Jeftion and ſubordinacy of conſti- | ingenuity ſhould reſide, where har- 
tuent parts. he notes the bounda- | mony and honeſtly have no being. 
ries of the paſſions, and knows | CharaR, vol. i. p. 207, 208. 
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admired poets, who have been moſt uniform and ſted- 
dy in their compoſures, have yet wrote ſeveral lines 
that are rugged, obſcure, and heavy. by endeavouring 
to give their thoughts a delicate turn, they ſometimes 
make them unintelligible. they often uſe forced epi- 
thets, to hit the rhyme: ſo that ſeveral of their verſes 
might be ſtruck out, without loſing one beauty. this 
eaſily appears when we examine their works rigorouſ- 
b If I be not miſtaken our verſification loſes more 
than it gains by + rhyme. it loſes much variety, eaſt- 
neſs, and harmony. the rhyme that a poet labours 
after, makes him ſometimes lengthen, and enervate 
his period. he is forced to uſe two or three uſeleſs lines 
to introduce the rhyme he wants, indeed poets are 
more | ſcrupulous about the exactneſs of their rhymes, 


+ But thoſe reverend bards 2 taken up in ſeeking out that 
[Shakeſpear, Milton, and others.] ] monſtrous ornament which we call 
— fo their eternal honour have | rhyme, that it is no wonder if o- 
withal been the firſt of Europeans | ther ornaments, and real graces - 
who, ſince the Gothic model of | are unthought of. however ſince. 
poetry, attempted to throw off the | in ſome parts of poetry * 
borrid diſcord of jingling rhyme. | in the dramatic) we have been ſd 
they have aſſerted antient poetic | happy as to triumph over this bare. 
liberty, and have happily broken | baraus taſte ; it is unaccountable 
the ice for thoſe who are to follow | that our poets who from this pri- 
them ; and who treading in their | vilege ought to undertake ſome 
footſteps, may at leiſure poliſh our | farther refinements, ſhould remain 
language, lead our ear to finer | ſtill upon the ſame level as before. 

pleaſure , and find out the true | it is a ſhame to our authors that 
rythmus and harmonious numbers | in their elegant ſtile, and metred 

which alone can ſatisfy a juſt | proſe there ſhould not be found a 
judgment, and muſe-like appre-| peculiar grace and harmony reſul- 


benſion. ting from a more natural and eaſy 
Characteriſticks, vol. i. p. diſengagement of their periods, an 
217, 218. | from a careful avoiding the en- 


+ But ſo much are our Britiſh | counter of the ſpocking conſenants - 


t,, 
than the ſblidity bf theit thoughts and ſefitiments, the 
clearneſs of their ſtile, the eaſineſs of their turn, and 
the nobleneſs of their expreſſions. rhyme gives us 
only the ſame funds in the faſt {yllable of each cou: 
plet ; which is ſq tireſome and grating to the ear, that 
we avoid it in proſe, this repetition of the ſame ſound 
is even cloying in gteat heroic vetſes, where two mal. 
eulitte tetms are always followed by two feminine. 

It is true we find more harmony in odes and ftan- 
23's, Where the rhymes being intermixt have a greater 
exdence and variety. but bur lofty heroic verſes, which 
fequirs the ſweeteſt, moſt various, and molt majeſtic 
ſo6#d8, have often leaſt of this perfection. 
Pindarit verſes have oft-times the ſame intermixture 
of rhymes, that vdes have: and their boundleſs irre- 
gblarity leaves the poet oom fo vary their meaſure 
and cadence, as he pleaſes either to riſe, or fall; in his 
verſe. M. de la Fontaine has made an excellent uſe of 
this freedom. 8 
However I would not propoſe to have rhyme quite 
laid afide: our verfification could not fubſiſt without 
it, our language has not that diverſity of long and 
ſhort fyllables, which in the Greek, and the Latin, 
compoſed the feet, and the meaſure of verſe. but I am 

of opinion it would be proper to allow our pvets a 
little more liberty in their rhymes, that they might be 
more exact in the ſenſe and harmony of their verſes. 


and jarring ſounds, to which our | without breach of harmony, be ex- 
language is fo unfortunately ſub- | ceeded in any juſt metre, or agfee- 
Jef — even 2 proſe-author who | able pronunciation. 
attempts to write politely ſhould | Chara. vol. iii. p. 263, 
endeavour to confine himſelf with- | 4; 5. 

in thoſe bounds, Which can never, | © 
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by abating ſomewhat of the exactneſs in rhymes, rea- 
ſon and good-ſenſe would be more cloſely followed. 
they might the more eaſily hit what is truly beautiful, 
great, ſimple, and natural this would free our 
greateſt poets from the neceſſity of uſing forced turns, 
tiff epithets, and perplext conceits 

The example of the Greeks, and Latins, might en- 
courage us to take this liberty. their verſification was, 
beyond all compariſon, eafler than outs. rhyme alone 
is more difficult than all their rules together: and yet 
the Greeks had recourſe to their different dialects. be- 
fides, both Greeks and Latins had ſuperfluous ſyllables 
which they freely added to compleat their verſes, Ho- 
race took great liberty this way in the yerſification of 
his ſatyrs, his epiſtles, and even in ſome odes. why 
might not we find out ſome ſuch reliefs; ſeeing our ver- 
fication is ſo cramping, and ſo apt to allay the fire 
of a good poet? 5 

The ſeverity of our language in not allowing almoſt 
any inverſion of phraſes ſtill vaſtly increaſes the diffi- 
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Paſtorum mſn. Damonis et Alpheſiboei, 
Immemor herbarum quos eſt mirata Juvenca 
', Certantes, quorum ſtupefactae carmine lynces, 
Et mutata ſuos requierunt flumina curſus; 
| Damonis muſam dicemus, et Alpheſiboei. 

Ecl. viii. v. 1--5, 

N you take away this 8 and place the 

words according to the grammatical order and con- 

ſtruction, you deſtroy all their force, and grace, and 
harmony. it is this ſuſpenſion that ſtrikes the reader, 
howfaint and ſcrupulous is our language in this Point? 
dare we imitate this verſe in which every word is pla- 


ced differently irom the grammatical order? 


| Aret ager, vitio moriens 1 aeris berba. 


When Horace 80814 prepare his 3 for * 
great object, he leads them on without ſhewing them 
whither they are going, or giving them time to breathe: 


Qualem miniſtrum fulminis alitem. 
Hor. Od. Lib. iv. Od. 3. 


T confeſs we muſt not introduce a great number of 
theſe inverſions into our language all at once: we are 
not accuſtomed to them: they would ſeem harſh and 
very obſcure. methinks M. Boileau's pindaric ode is 
not free from that imperfection. I take the more free- 
dom in making this remark, becauſe in other reſpects 
J admire the works of that great poet. we ought to 


chuſe the gentleſt inverſions at firſt, and ſuch as come 


ne 
ſts 
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geareſt to thoſe our language already permits. for in- 
ſtance our whole nation have approved of theſe: 


La ſe perdent ces noms de maitre de la terre, 


Et tombent avec eux d'une chute commune 
Tous ceux que leur fortune 
Faiſoit leurs ſerviteurs. | 
| Malherbe, Liv. vi. 


Ronſard undertook too much at once. by his ob- 


ſure and bold tranſpoſitions he forced our language 


too much; and made it harſh and confuſed. he intro - 
duced too many compounded words to which the na- 


tion had not been accuſtomed. he ſpoke French in 
Greek, in ſpite of the French themſelves. I think he 
was in the right to open ſome new way of enriching 
our language; to give force to our poetry, and to fa- 


cilitate our verſiſication, which began then to be im- 


proved. but in the point of language nothing can be 
effected without the conſent of thoſe for whom we 
write. we ought never to make two ſteps at once: but 
muſt ſtop ſhort when we find the multitude do not fol- 


low us. ſingularity is dangerous almoſt in every thing; 
and can never be excuſed in things that depend on cuſ- 


tom only. 


The ſhocking freedom of Ronſard led us a little in- 
to the oppoſite extreme. we have ſo cramped and im 


poveriſhed our language, that it dares never proceed 
otherwiſe than according to the moſt ſcrupulous and 


uniform method of grammar. a nominative ſubſtan - 
tive appears firſt, leading in its adjective as it were by 


the hand: its verb conſtantly follows it,attended with 
N 
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an adverb that admits of nothing between them: and 
the rule next requires an.accuſative. which, muſt al- 
ways keep its place. this excludes all ſuſpenſion of 
mind, all expectation, ſurprize, variety; andoft-times 
all noble cadence. 

On the other hand I grant that we onght never to 
run the hazard of ambiguity, I would even have + 
Quintilian's rule generally obſerved, ſo as to avoid 
ſuch expreſſions as the reader may indeed underſtand; 
but which he could not underſtand, if he did not ſup- 
ply ſomething that they want. weſhoulduſe ꝗ a ſimple, 
exact, eaſy ſtile, that lays every thing open to the read - 
er, and even prevents his attention. when an author 
writes for the public, he ſhould: take all the pains ima - 

ginable to prevent his reader's having any. all the la- 

bour ſhonld be his own: and he ſhould leave nothing 
but pleaſure and inſtruction to his readers. they ſhould 
never be put to the trouble ofſinding out his meaning. 
none but thoſe who deal in riddles are allowed to puzzle 
people. Auguſtus would rather have frequent repetiti- 
ons uſed, than that there ſhould be the leaſt degree of 
obſcurity in a diſcourſe, indeed the firſt; care of one 
that writes only to be underſtood, is to eaſe his read: 
ers by expreſſing himſelf clearly. 

It muſk: be owned that our greateſt: French poets, 
being cramped by the ſtrict rules of our verſiſication, 
ſometimes fail in this point of entire perſpicuity. he 
who thinks much, has much to ſay; and. is unwilling 


+ Quare non ut intelligere rectus ordo, non in longum di. 


poſſit, ſed ne omnino poſſit lata coneluſio: nihil heque de. 


non intelligere curandum. ſit, neque ſuperfiuat. ita ſet- 

Inſtit. lib. viii. c. 2. J mo et doctis probabilis, et play 
Nobis prima ſit virtus] nus imperitis exit 

perſpicuitas 7 propria verba, Quint. Inſtit. ib. viii. c. 2. 
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to loſe any thing: he ſets a value on all the fruits of 
his invention; and labours hard to crowd: various 
thoughts into the narrow'cempaſs of a verſe, he af- 
ſects too great delicacy: and this degenerates into for- 
ced, far-fetched conceits. he endeavours to dazzle 
and ſurprize his readers, to convince them that he has 
more wit than they; and to gain their admiration. 
whereas he ſhould never diſcover more wit than they 
have; but encreaſe and quicken theirs, without diſ- 
playing his own, an author is not ſatisfyed with plain 
reaſon, native graces, and lively ſentiments which are 
a true perfection of a diſcourſe; ſelf· love makes him 

er · ſnoot the mark. he uſes no moderation in ſtudy- 
1 what is beautiful; and knows not how to check 
his fancy by ing gaudy ſuperfluous ornaments. 
according to the Italian proverb, he loſes what is 
good by aiming at better. he runs into the fault of 
throwing too much ſalt and wit into his compoſures; 
and giving too high a goũt to what he ſeaſons. he i- 
mitates thoſe who load a ſuit with too much embroi- 
dery. they who have a juſt taſte avoid exceſs in every 
ting; even in wit itſelf. wit grows tireſome when it 
is affected, and laviſhly uſed. he ſnews moſt wit who 
knows when to check its ſallies, that he may adapt him- 
ſelf: to people's capacities, and ſmooth the way for 
them. thoſe poets who have the moſt ſoaring genius, 
and the greateſt reach of thought and invention ſhould 
particularly guard themſelves againſt ſuch an exceſs of 
wit. they will ſay perhaps that it is a beautiful failing, a 
noble, and very uncommon one. Town it is ſo: but it 
is ronk: failing, and one of the moſt difficult to be cor- 
rected. Horace would have an author enn, ie 


in criticizing his awn-works. 
N 2 
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Vir bonus et prudens verſus reprehendet inertes; 
Culpabit duros; incomtis allinet atrum 
Tranſverſo calamo ſignum; ambitioſa recidet 
Ornamenta; parum claris lucem dare coget. 
Arguet ambigue dictum; mutanda notabit: 
Hor. de Ar. Poet. v. 445. 


There is much gained by loſing all ſuperfluous or- 


naments, and confining ourſelves to ſuch beauties as 


are ſimple, eaſy, clear, and ſeemingly negligent. in 
poetry, as well as in architecture, all the neceſſary 
parts ſhould be turned into natural ornaments. but 
that which ſerves merely as an ornament is ſuperflu- 
ous: lay it aſide; there will be nothing wanting: vani- 
ty is the only ſufferer by the loſs. an author that has 
too much wit, and will always ſhow it, wearies and 
exhauſts mine. I do not deſire ſo very much. if he 
ſhewed leſs, he would give me time to breathe; and 
be far more agreeable. he keeps my thoughts too 
much upon the ſtretch : the reading of his verſes be. 
comes a mere ſtudy, ſo many flaſhes dazzle me. 1 
love a gentle light that refreſhes my weak eyes. I chuſe 
an agreeable poet that adapts himſelf to common ca- 
pacities: who does every thing for their ſakes; and 
nothing for his own. I would have a ſublime ſo fami- 
liar, ſo ſweet, and ſo ſimple, that at firſt every reader 
would be apt to think he could eaſily have hit on it 
himſelf; tho' very few are really capable of it. I pre- 
fer what is amiable, to what is ſurprizing and won- 
derful. I would have a man that makes me forget he 
s an author; and ſeems to converſe with me upon the 
level. I would have him ſet before my eyes, a labou- 


rer who is concerned for his crop; a, ſhepherd that 


] 
1 
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knows nothing beyond his flock and his village; a 


nurſe tenderly. anxious for her infant. I would have 


him turn my attention, not on himſelf, but on the 
ſhepherds whom he makes to ſpeak, 


Deſpectus tibi ſum; nec qui ſim quaeris Alexi: 
Quam dives pecoris nivei, quam lactis abundans. 
Mille meae Siculis errant in montibus agnae. 
Lac mihi non aeſtate, novum non frigore deſit; 
Canto quae ſolitus, ſi quando armenta vocabat 
Amphion Dircaeus in Actaeo Aracyntho, _ 
Nec ſum adeo informis, nuper me in littore vidi, 
Cum 5 ventis ſtaret mare 
Virg. Ecl. ii. v. 18. 


How much more beautiful is this rural ſimplicity 


than a nice over-{trained turn of wit? 


Ex noto fiqtum carmen i ſequar; ; ut ſibi quivis 
Speret idem; ſudet multum, fruſtraque laboret 
Aufus Wan tantum ſeries juncturaque pollet, 
Tantum de medio ſumptis accedit honoris. 

Ho R. de Ar. Poet. v. 240. 


How trulygreat is he who ſtoops thus to his ſubject, 


that he may paint every thing to the life; and hit the 
various characters he draws! how much is he above 
what we call ingenuity, when he is not afraid of con- 
cealing a part of his wit! a work cannot be truly beau- 
tiful, unleſs the author keep himſelf out of ſight, and 
let me forget him. he muſt leave me alone in full li- 
berty. for inſtance Virgil diſappears; and I fancy that 
Iſee this pleaſant abode. 


N 3 
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rer fontes, et et Tombs mollior herba. 
| Ecl. wi; 1 V. 45 


I cannot a wiſhingT werein \this other place; 


— © mihi tum quam molliter oſſa quieſcant, 
Veſtra meos olim ſi fiſtula dicat amores! 
Atque utinam ex vobis unus, veſtrique fuiſſem 
Aut cuſtos gregis, aut maturae vinitor uyae! 
Hie gelidi ee hie mollis prata, N ere 

: Hic nemus 


Virg. Ecl. K. ou 33. 


1 almoſt envy the bein of thoſe wha Hoe in 
that be en ſpot which Horace ne ; 


Qua pinus ingens, albaque popetud 
Umbram hoſpitalem conſociare amant 
Ramis, et obliquo laborat 


gn: av fugax trepidare rivo: 
Car. L. II. Od. ili. 24 


Tam far more pleaſed with this ſhade and this * 
than with an impertinent wit that does not let me reſt, 
the charms of theſe authors never decay. they are ſo 
far from pleaſing leſs upon a review, that every read 
ing diſcloſes new beauties. the peruſal of them is not 
a ſtudy: it rather calms and unbends our thoughts. 
bright and over - wrought compoſures dazzle and de- 
Jade the fancy: but they have ſo fine an edge, that it 
is quickly blunted, I value neither what is difficult, 
nor uncommon, nor wonderful: the ſimple, natural 
eaſy beauty hits my taſte, if the flowers we tread up 


nn A ) op PA awed am XX 8Þ__. 


e in 


— — decies repetita placebunt. 


HO R. de Ar. Poet. 


Poetry is certainly an imitation of nature, and a 
ſort of painting. let us fuppoſe then that Raphael were 
baſy about a picture; he would avoid drawing whimſi- 
cal figures, unleſs he were working on groteſdue. he 
would not uſe too bright colouring: he would be ſo far 
from deſiring his art ſhould be obvious tothe eye, that 
he would d All he can to conceal it. he endeavoured to 
deceive the ſpectator, and to make him fancy that his 
picture is Chriſt himſelf transſigured upon the mount 
Tabor. it is truth alone that gives a value to his pain- 
ting. art is defective when it overdoes: it ſhould al- 
ways aim at an exact likeneſs. ſince it is delightful in 
one of Titian's countty- pieces to ſee the goats climb- 
ing up. a hanging rock; or to obſerve a country feaſt 
and ruftic dances, in one of Taiſniere's pictures; it is 
no Wonder that we are pleaſed with ſuch natural de- 
ſcriptions of human life, as we find in the Odyſſey. we 
fancy ourſelves to be in thoſe places that Homer de- 
ſcribes; and that we ſee and hear people there, this 
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ſimplicity of manners ſeems to bring back the golden 
age. I am more pleaſed with honeſt Eumeus, than 

with any hero of Clelia, or Cleopatra. the fooliſh pre- 
judices of the preſent age, make us undervalue ſuch 


| beauties. but our follies cannot leſſen the true worth 


of ſuch a ſimple rational life. unhappy are they who 


do not feel the charms of theſe verſes; 


Fortunate ſenex, hic inter flumina nota, 
Et fontes ſacros, frigus captabis opacum: 
VIS. Ecl. . V. 40 


Nothing ca can go 8 this — of a coun- 
try life; 


; Ofortunatos nimium "2 fi dis arint | 
 Agricolas! quibus ipſa, procul diſcordibus armis, 
Fundit humo facilem victum juſtiſſima tellus, 


At ſecura quies, et neſcia fallere vita, 
Dives opum variarum; ac latis otia nr 
Speluncae, vivique lacus; ; 


V. Georg. il, v. 458, 


every 1 of it pleaſes me: even this place which i: 
ſo remote from Romantic notions; 


gat frigida Tempe 
Mugituſque boum, molleſque ſub arbore ſomni 
Non abſunt. Ibid. v. 469.— 


In the ſame manner am 1 delighted with Horace“ 
ſolitude: | 


Jen 
lan 
re- 
ich 
rth 
rho 


52. 
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O rus, quando ego te aſpiciam? quandoque licebit, 
Nunc veterum libris, nunc ſomno et inertibus horis 
Ducere ſollicitae jucunda oblivia vitae? 

yr. L. II. S. vi. 60.— 


The antients « did not think itenough to copy na- 
ture exactly: their pictures were moving, as well as true. 

Homer never paints a youth going to fall in battle, 
without giving him ſome affecting charms. he repre- 
ſents him full of valour, and virtue: he raiſes your loye 
and concern for him: he makes you dread the danger 
that threatens him, he ſhews you his father oppreſſed 
with age, and alarmed at the danger of his dear fon. he 
ſhews you his new married ſpouſe trembling for him; 
and you tremble with her: the poet enſnares your paſ- 
ſions. his deſign in affecting you with ſo much beauty 
and ſweetneſs is only to prepare you for the fatal mo- 
ment wherein you ſuddenly ſee the man you love ſo 
much,weltering in his blood, and his eyes cloſed in an 
eternal night. 

Virgil took as much care to raiſe our concern for 
Pallas, Evander's ſon, as Homer did to make us la- 
ment Patroclus. we are pleaſed with the grief we feel 
for Niſus, and Euryalus. I have ſeen a young prince, 
but eight years old, ſtruck with ſorrow at the ſight of 
little & Joaſh's danger; and vext at the high-prieſt's 
concealing his name, and royal birth from him. I have 
ſeen him weep bitterly at hearing theſe verſes; 


Ab miſeram Eurydicen, anima fugiente vocabat: 
Eurydicen toto referebant flumine ripae. | 
VIRG, e iv. v. 5 26. 


2 Kings. W 
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Was ever any thing more happily contrĩved, or fi. 


ter to raiſe a Wey fentithent than tlits dream 525 Ae. 


neas? 


Tempus erat, quo prima quies mortalibus aegris 
Incipit, et dono Divith gratiſſſna ſerpit. 

m foros ecce, ante oculos noeſtiflitnns Hector 
Viſds adeffe A on 

Raptatus bigis, winden, aterque bids 
Pulvere, pere ecke trajectus lorà tumentes. 
Hei mihi, quaFs$ erat! quantum mutatus ab ls 
Heaore, quit deli exuvias indutts Achillei. 


Virg. Aen. ji. v. 268, 


me nihit: wee 0 quite hah vana moratur: 
Heu fuge, nate Bea, teque his, ait, Eripe fammiis: 
HFoſtis habet hub ruitalto a cvlinilie Troja. 
Sat patriae, Priamoque datum 
Sacra ſuoſque tibi commendat Troj: a penates: 
Hos cape fatorum comites ——— 


16. v. 287. 


Could wit move the heart in this manner? can on 
read the following palſage without being touched? 


O miki ſola wel ſuper Aſtyanactis imago! 
Sic oculos, fic ille manus, fic ora ferebat; 
Et nunc àequali tecum pobeſceret aevo. 
Virg. Aen. L. ili. v. 489. 


Turns of wit would be very vnſcaſonable, andeven 
ſhocking, in ſuch a tender pallage : where grief alone 
could be allowed to ſi peak. 

T he poet never mentions the death of any perſon 
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without deſcribing ſome peculiar circumſtance that 
muſt affect the reader. we are grieved for diſtreſſed vir. 


tue, when we read this paſlage 


- die et Ripheus, juſtiſimus unus 
Qui fuit in Teucris, et ſervantiſſimus aequi. 
Dis aliter viſum— 


Aen. L. ii. v. 426. 


We fancy onkclves in the midſt of Troy ſeized 
with horror and compalion when we read theſe lines: 


Tum pavidae teclis matres ingen dus errant, 
Amplexaeque tenent poſtes, atque ofcula figunt: 


Vidi Hecubam, centumque nurus, Priamumque per 
| (aras 
Sanguine foedantem, quos ipſe ſacraverat, i ignes. 


Arma diu ſenier deſueta trementibus aevo 
Circumdat nequicquam humeris, et inutile ferrum 
Cingitur, ac denſos fertur moriturus in hoſtes. 

Sic fatus ſenior _— imbelle ſine ien 
Conjecit — — 


Aen. L. ii. v. 489, 501, 509, 544. 


Nunc morere. haec dicens, altaria ad ipſa trementem 
Traxit, et in multo lapſantem ſanguine nati: 
Implicuitque comam laeya, dextraque coruſcum 
Extulit, ac lateri capulo tenus abdidit enſem. 

Haec finis priami fatorum: hic exitus illum 
Sorte tulit, Trejam incenſam, et prolapſa videntem 
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. Pergama; tot quondam populis terriſque ſuperbum 
Regnatorem Aſiae: jacet ingens littore truncus 

Avulſumque humeris caput, et ſine nomine corpus. 

At me tum primum ſaevus circum ſtetit horror: 

Obllapul e ern | 


Reſpicio, et quae Gt me circum copia "Pars 
Deſeruere omnes defeſſi, et corpora ſaltu 
Ad terram miſere, aut We aegra dedere. 

Virg. Aen. L. ii. v. 550, 5 64. 


The poet does not repreſent Euridice's misfortune, 
without ſhewing her juſt ready once more to view the 
light; and in a moment plunged again into the infer 
nal gloomy ſhades, ; 


Jamque — ea bes, caſus evaſerat omnes; 
Redditaque Euridice ſuperas veniebat ad auras; 


Illa, quis et me, inquit, miſeram, et te perdidit Or- 
| | (pheu? 
Quis tantus furor? en iterum crudelia retro 
Fata vocant, conditque natantia lumina ſomnus. 
Jamque vale. feror ingenti circumdata nocte, 
Invalidaſque tibi tendens, heu! non tua, palmas. 
Georg. L. iv. v. 485, 6, 494. 


We ſympathize even with thoſe wretched cattle 
that the poet ſets before our eyes: 


e Propter aquae rivum viridi procumbit in ulva 
Perdita, nec ſerae meminit decedere nocti: 
Ecl. viii. V. 87. 


Vi 
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The peſtilence raging We them makes a * 
moving picture: 


Hinc laetis vituli vulgo moriuntur in herbis 3 
Et dulces animas plena ad praeſepia reddunt. 


Labitur infelix ſtudiorum, atque immemor herbae 
Victor equus; fonteſque avertitur, et pede terram 
Crebra ferit 


Ecce autem duro fumans ſub vomere taurus 
Concidit, et mixtum ſpumis vomit ore cruorem, 
Extremoſque ciet gemitus: it triſtis arator 
Moerentem abjun gens fraterna morte juvencum; 
Atque opere in medio defixa relinquit aratra. 

Non umbrae altorum nemorum, non mollia poſſunt 
Prata movereanimum ; non qui per ſaxa volutus 
Purior electro campum petit amnis: at ima 
Solvuntur latera: atque oculos ſtupor urget inertes: 
Ad terramque fluit devexo pondere cervix. 


Georg. L. lit. v. 494, 498, 515. 


7 


This poet gives life and paſſion to every object. in 
his verſes every thing thinks , and feels: the very trees 
move you. 


Exiit ad coelum ramis felicibus arbos, 
Miraturque novas frondes, et non ſua poma. 
Georg. L. ii. v. 81, 2. 


A flower raiſes youy ay when Vie paints it Juſt 
drooping. | | : 
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3 veluti cum ſlos eee 
Langueſcit moriens. 

Aen. L. ix. v. 4 35. 


You think 1 you fre the ſmalleſt plants that the 


ſpring revives, and adorns: 


Inque novos ſoles audent ſe gramina tutd 
Credere 


A nightingale-i is Philomelamoving hou compalſ 
on for her misfortunes; 3 


Qualis populeà moerens philomela ſub 195 
Amiſſos queritur foetus, quos durus arator 
Obſervans nido implumes detraxit: at illa 
Flet noctem, ramoque ſedens miſerabile carmen 
Integrat, et moeſtid late loca queſtibus implet. 

1 5 55 SGeor. L. iv. v. 511. 


| Horace in three verſes draws a picture in which ee- 
IE is OO and: Nog: 1 8 2h 


— — | fogit retro 
Levis juventas et decor, arida 
Pellente laſcivos amores 
RON facilemgue ſomnum. 7 
| Carm. Lib. ii. 0d. xi. v. = 


C 
— 


Would he * two. ſtrokes: of his pencil draw two 
men whom every · body muſt know at firſt CP he ſets 


Geor. 7. ll. v. 332. 


ſer 
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implacable rage 05 . 
35. 
Quid Paris? ut black vivatqg beatus 
the Cogi 8 _ 


. Ep. 1. i. Ep. ii. v. 10. 


Impiger, iracundus, inexorabilis, acer; 
Jura neget ſibi nata, nihix non arroget armis. | 
2. De Ar. Poet. v. 121. 


ſſi· Would he make us in love with the place where he 
viſhed to end his days with his friend? he makes us. 
long to go, thither, 


Ille terrarum 10 eren 
Angulus ridet- 
1 | li tu calentem 
| Debita ſparges lachryma favillam 
1. Vatis amici. 


Does he give us s the character of Ulyſſes? he repre- 
ſents him as above the reach of ſtorms, and ſhipwrack, 
and the greateſt calamities. 


— — — 1 * 
Pertulit adverſis rerum immerſabilis undis. 


5. 5 Ep. L. i. Ep. ii. v. 21. 


o if - Does he deſcribe Rome ae invincible; even under her 


ts misfortunes! hear him: 


before your eyes the incorrigible folly of 2598 the 


Carm. Lib. ii. 0d.vi. 
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Duris ut ilex tonſa bipennibus 
Nigrae feraci frondis in Algido, 

Per damna, per caedes, ab ipſo 

Ducit opes animumque ferro. 
Non Hydra ſecto corpore firmior, &c. 
Carm. Lib. iv. Od. iv. 57, 


Catullus (whom one cannot name without deteſting 
his obſcene verſes,) hit the perfection of a tender ſim- 
plicity. 


odi, et amo: quare id faciam fortaſſe requiris. 
Neſcio; ſed fieri ſentio, et excrucior. 
Epigr. 86. 


How much are the elaborate witty conceits of O- 
vid and Martial inferiour to theſe negligent words; 
where the diſtracted heart alone ſpeaks i in a kind of 
deſpair? | 

What can be more fi ple, and more moving than 
King Priam's being reduced in his old age to kiſs the 
murdering hands of Achilles * who had deſtroyed his 
children. he.begs of him the great Hector's body, as 


the only alleviation of his miſery. he mult have ſpoil- 


ed all if he had given the leaſt ornament to his words: 
therefore they expreſs nothing but his grief. he con- 
jured him by his own father who ſunk under old-age, 
to have pity upon the moſt wretched of all fathers. 
Wit has the misfortune to weaken thoſe ſtrong paſ- 
ſions it pretends to adorn. according to Horace, a 
m is not to be valued much for being bright and 
fine, unleſs it be likewiſe moving, delightful, and con- 
ſequently, ſimple, natural, and full of paſſion: 


+ Thad. lib. xxiv. 


18 
n- 
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Non ſatis eſt pulchra eſſe poemata, dulcia ſunto, 
Et quocunque volent animum auditoris agunto. 


De Ar. Poet. v. 99. 


That which'is only beautiful, I mean, bright, has 


but half the beauty it ought to have, * true beauty 


muſt expreſs the paſſions well in order to excite them: 
it ſhould ' captivate the mind, and keep its attention 
ſteddily fixt on the true + deſign of a poem. 


F. VI. With regard to dramatic poetry, we muſt 


* Even in the arts which are 
merely imitations of outward grace 
and beauty, we not only confeſs a | 
taſte ; but make it a part of re- 
fined breeding to diſcover, amill/t 
the many falſe manners, and ill 
files, the true and natural one, 
which repreſents the real beaut 
and Venus of the kind. it is the 
like moral grace and Venus which 
diſtovering itſelf in the turns of 
character, and the variety of bu- 
man affections, is copied by the 
writing artiſt. if be knows not 
this Venus, theſe graces, nor was 
ever ſtruck with the beauty, - the 
decorum-of this inward kind, he 
can never paint advantageouſly 
after the Ty nor in a feigned 
ſubje, where he has full ſcope. 

Characteriſticks, vol. i. p. 
336, 7. ay 

+ Let poets or the men of har- 
mony, deny, if they can, this force 
of nature, or withſiand this mo- 
ral magic. they for their parts, 
carry a double portion of this charm 


about with them : for, in the firſt | 
| O 


place, the very paſſion that inſpires 


them is itſelf the love of numbers, 


decency, and proportion; and this 


too, not in a narrow ſenſe, or af 
ter a ſelfiſh way, (for who is there 
that compoſes for himſelf ? ) but 
in a friendly ſocial view ; for the 
pleaſure and good of others; even 
down to poſterity, and future ages. 
in the next place, it is evident in 
theſe performers, that their chief 
theme and ſubject, that which 
raiſes their genius the moſt, and 
by which they ſo effeFually move 
others, is purely manners, and the 
moral part. for this is the effet, 
and this the beauty of their art, in 
vocal meaſures of ſyllables, and 
ſounds, to expreſs the harmony and 


numbers of an inward kind; and 


repreſent the beauties of a human 
ſoul 55 oper foils and contrarie- 
ties, which ſerve as graces in this 
limning, and render this muſic of 
the paſſions more powerful and en- 
chanting. 
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Lo een 
2 3 : 
8 ae * * 


Charact. vol. i. p. 136. 7. 
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firſt diſtinguiſh between tragedy, and comedy. the 
former'exhibits ſuch great events as are apt to excite 
violent paſſions, the latter only deſcribes the manners 
of men in a private condition. 

As for Tragedy, I muſt begin with declaring that 1 
wiſh our poets may never aim at improving anyfcene 
that repreſents ſuch criminal paffions as tend to in- 
flame the ſpectators. I obſerved before that Plato and 
other wiſe. legiſlators among the Heathen excluded 
from their well-regulated ſocieties all ſuch fables and 
muſical inſtruments as might unman the people by in- 
clining them to ſenſuality. how much ſeverity then 
ought Chriſtian nations to ſhow againſt all contagious 
ſpectacles? fo far am I from deſiring to have ſuch en- 
tertainments improved, that it gives me a ſenſible 
pleaſure to obſerve that amang us they are very low 
and imperfe&t. our poets have made them as luſcious 
and infipid as Romances. the lover talks of nothing 
but flames, chains, and torments: he is for dying in 
perfect health. a very homely lady is called a Sun, or 
an Aurora at leaſt: her eyes are two ſtars, every ex- 
preſſion is extravagant; and there is nothing that diſ- 
covers a natural paſſion. it is ſo much the hetter: the 

weakneſs of the poiſon leſſens the danger. but, me- 
thinks, that according to the philoſophical notions of 
antiquity, there might be a wonderful force given to 
tragedy, without any mixture of that fickle extrava- 
gant love which produces ſo many pernicious effects. 

Among the Greeks, tragedy did not in the leaſt de- 


EL -pend on wanton love. the Oedipus of Sophocles, for 


inſtance, has not the leaſt touch of that paſſion, which 
was quite foreign to his ſubject. the other tragedies of 
that great poet are compoſed i in the ſame manner. M. 
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Corneille in his Oedipus, has only weakened his acti- 
on, made it double, and divided the ſpectator's atten- 
tion, by the Epiſode of Theſeus's inſipid paſſion for 
Dirce. M. Racine fell into the ſame inconvenience in 
his Phaedra. he has made a double action, by joining 
to the diſtracted Phaedra, Hippolitus ſighing, contrary 
to his true character, he ſhould have ſhown Phaedra 
quite alone in her rage. the action would then have 
been ſingle, ſhort, lively and vehement. but our two 
tragic poets, who in other reſpects deſerye the high- 
eſt praiſes, were carried away with the ſtream; and fell 
in with the Romantic taſte that prevailed, the wit 
then in faſhion introduced love in every piece. they 
thought it impoſſible to entertain an audience agree- 
ably for two hours without the help of ſome amorous 

intrigue. people thought it modiſh to be impatient at 
the nobleſt and moſt affecting ſcenes, unleſs ſome 

whining hero came in to interrupt it. his very ſighs 
muſt be ſet off with quibbles; and his deſpair be ex- 


preſt in a kind of epigram. ſo far doth the deſire of 


pleaſing the vulgar taſte conſtrain our greateſt poets to 
tranſgreſs the rules of decorum. hence came this fan- 
taſtic ſort of paſſion: 


* Thou cruel thirſt of fame whoſe noble rage 
Drives me to death, to give my mem'ry life; 


* Impitoyable ſoif de gloire, 
Dont Vaveugle et noble tranſport 
Me fait precipiter ma mort, 
Pour faire vivre ma memoire : 
Arrete pour quelques momens 
Les impetueux ſentimens 
De cette inexorable envie; 
Et ſouffre quien ce triſte jour 

, O 2 
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-  Stopbut a moment thy impetuous courſe; 
And let me ſtill, before I breathe my laſt 

This wretched day, give one more ſigh to love. 


the hero dared not die of grief without a quibble or 
turn of wit at expiring. | 
Hence too comes this ſwelling florid deſpair: 


+ A fatal and an unexpected blow ] 
Has ſtruck me to the bottom of the heart: F 
Wretched avenger of a too juſt quarrel! C 
And wretched object of unjuſt revenge. c 
| 15 155 T 
never did real grief ſpeak in ſuch a pompous affeQeliſ * 
ſtrain. CES Fi 4 e f 
I think it would be proper to rid tragedy of tha " 
ſenſeleſs fuſtian, which has not theleaſt air of proba: 
bility. for example the following lines have ſome 
thing in them very extravagant: | 5 
| 1 | pi 


1 Impatient wiſhes of a brave revenge, 
Who owe your being to a father's deathz 


Avant que de donner ma vie 
Je donne un ſoupir a l'amour. 
| RAc int 
+ Perce juſques au fond du coeur | / 
D' une atteinte impreviie auſſi- bien que mortelle; 
Miſerable vangeur d'une juſte querelle! 
Et malheureux objet d'une injuſte rigueur. 


Impatiens deſirs d'une illuſtre vengeance, 
A qui la mort d'une pere a donne la naiſſance; 
Enfans impetueux de mon reſſentiment, 
Que ma douleur sẽduite embraſſe aveuglement; 
Vous regnez ſur mon ame avec trop d' empire, 
Pour les moins ſouffreʒ un moment que je reſpire, 


> Ot 


Cel 


that 
oba · 
me. 
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Impetuous children of my juſt reſentment 
_ Blindlyembrac'd by my miſguided grief, 
Ye rule my ſoul with a too abſolute ſway, 
Let me at leaſt enjoy one moment's eaſe 
In this my anxious ſtate, that I may weigh 
Both what I hazard, and what I purſue. 


M. Boileau obſerved in theſe verſes a genealogy ofim- 
patient wiſhes of a brave revenge; which were the im- 
petuous children of a juſt reſentment; and were embra- 
ced by a miſguided grief. the chief perſons i in a trage- 
dy who ſpeak with paſſion, ought to expreſs it in a 
noble lively manner: but the paſſions always ſpeak na- 
turally, and without ſuch affected turns. people in af- 
flition would not deſire to be condoled by their friends, 
in ſuch pompous affected language. 

M. Racine was not free from this defect whichcuſ- 
tom'had made almoſt neceſſary. nothing can be leſs 
natural than the account of Hippolitus' death at the 
end of the tragedy of Phaedra; which otherwiſe has 
great beauties in it. Theramenes who comes to ac- 
quaint Theſeus of his ſon's fatal death, ſhould only 
have toldit in two words; and hardly have had ſtrength 
to pronounce them diſtinctly. he ſhould have ſaid, 
* Hippolitus is dead a monſter, which the angry 
* gods ſent from the bottom of the ſea, devoured him 
5 I ſaw it.” could a man ſo concerned, frighten- 
ed, breathleſs, amuſe himſelf in making a | pompous 
forid deſcription of the Waun 


Et que je conſidere e en Vetat ou je ſuis 
Et ce que je hazarde, et ce que je pourſuis. 
75 8 74 468:  CORNEILLE, 


1 


——— 2 


„% ͤ ern 
* His melancholy look, and drooping head © 
Seem'd to expreſs his ſad, dejected thoughts: 


It mov'd the earth, infected all the air; TY 
The wave that brought it ſtarted back vith dread. 


Sophocles was far from this miſplaced WROTE, 
that has not the leaſt ſhew of probability init. he makes 
Oedipus utter broken words that expreſs nothing but 


ſorrow: ty, Ia; of, al; geb, grv, O! Of ahl! ah! alas! alas! 


this cannot be called ſpeaking, but rather groaning,or 
crying. alas alas (ſays he) the truth now appears 


Loeil morne maintenant, et la ttte baiſsse 
Sembloient ſe conformer à {a triſte penſẽe 


La terre s en emeut, Vair en eſt infecte; 
Nr rr r e ee ee 
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c too plainly. O light, this ĩs the laſt time I ſhall behold 

© thee alas! alas! wretched man! where am 1? 

© whence-comes it that my voice ſo ſuddenly fails me? 

O fortune, whither art thou fled? ——— unhappy, 
d. © wretched man that I am! I feel a raging anguiſh whilſt 
I think of my misfortunes==—0 friends, what can 
©] now ſee or love, or entertain, or hear with com- 
© fort? O friends; immediately forſake a wretch, an ex- 
© ecrable wretch, abhorred of gods and men cur- 
c ſed be the man that unlooſed my fetters, and ſaved 
my life, in the deſart where I was expoſed. he did 
me no real kindneſs. I might then have dyed with 
- ws Wem both to m and to = e 9 1 
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Sophoc. Oedip. 
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© ſhould neither have become my father's murderer, 

© nor my mother's husband. now I am reduced to 

© the greateſt miſery, 1 have polluted my own pa- 
© rents! I have had children by her that A me 
© into the world! 

Thus it is that nature ſpeaks, when oppreſt with 
grief: nothing can be more remote from the ſparkling 
expreſſions of a wit. Sophocles likewiſe makes Her- 
cules and Philoctetes expreſs their ſorrow in the kin 
lively artleſs manner. 

M. Racine, who had carefully ſtudied the great n mo» 
dels of antiquity, had formed the plan of a French 
tragedy. of Qedipus according to the mannerjof So- 
phocles, and the true Greek ſimplicity, without mix- 
ing any impertinent intrigue of love in it. ſuch a piece 
might have been very curious, lively, vehement, and 
affecting. it would not indeed be applauded; but it 
would move an audience, and make them weep: it 
would keep them continually attentive: it would in- 
ſpire them with the love of virtue, and a deteſtation of 
vice: it would ſerve to promote the obſervance of the 
beſt laws. perſons of the ſtricteſt piety could not be 
offended at it. nothing need be retrenched from it 
but thoſe falſe ornaments chat are contrary to all 
rules. 

Our rigorous rules of ates often _ the 
beſt tragic poets to fill their verſes with uſeleſs epi- 
thets, for the ſake of rhyme. nay to one good line, 
they ſometimes add another filly one that ſpoils it. 
for inſtance, I am charmed e J read theſe words i in 
N s Horatii . 


eee he might dy: 
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but I cannot bear the next line that is brought only 
for therliymes Pig 3G 3 


Or gain, through brave deſpair, the victory. 
The exceſſive circumlocutions in our verſes have 


nothing in them that is natural. they do not repre- 
ſent men talking together in a ſerious, noble, vehe- 


ment manner. the ſpectator loſes the greateſt pleaſure 
of the entertainment, when it has not this air of pro- 


bability. I confeſs the antients allowed of a * lofty 
tile in tragedy; elle £4 35 a 


An tragica deſaevit, et ampullatur in arte. 


but ſtill it ought to be a true imitation of nature. it 


may be allowed to paint in a noble, beautiful manner: 


but on all occaſions men ought to ſpeak in an eaſy na- 


Nou according to this natu- | Demoſthenes was heard, and bad 
ral growth of arts, peculiar to | found ſucceſs. the people them- 
Greece, it would neceſſurily hap- ſe lues came now to reform their 
pen, that at the beginning when | comedy and fam: liar manner, af- 
the Force of language came to be ter tragedy and the higher ſtile 
firſt proved; when the admiring | had been brought to its perfection 
world made their fir/t judgment, | under the laſt hand of an Euript- 
and eſſayed their taſte in the ele- des. and now in all the princi 
gancies of this fort ; the lofty, the |. works of ingenuity and art, ſim- 
ſublime, the aſtoniſhing and ama- | plicity and nature began chiefly to 
Zing would be the moſt in faſhion, | be ſought : and this was the taſte 
and pre erred. metaphorical ſpeech, | which laſted through ſo many 
mM 
founding words would naturally | under an univerſal monarchy. _ 
prevail — but the taſte of Greece | Chara&. vol, iii. p. 140, 
was now poliſhing. a better judg- 141. | 
ment was ſoon formed, when a} 
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tural way. a hero muſt appear moſt ridiculous, if i 
the greateſt actions of his life, he does not ſpeak no 
only with a noble force, but ſuch an eaſy ſimplicity 
as is directly oppoſite to bombaſt: 1 ute: 


pre 
na 


Projecit ampullas et ſeſquipedalia verba. 


it is enough that the poet makes Agamemnon tall ch. 
haughtily; Achilles; in anger; Ulyſſes, with wiſdom; 
and Medea, in fury. but the pompous extravagant 
way of ranting ſpoils every thing. the greater thoſe 
characters are, and the ſtronger thoſe paſſions which 
the poet repreſents, the mote neceſſary it is, to dray 
them with a + noble and vehement ſimplicity. 

Methinks our poets have made the Romans talk i ſpe 
a to6 lofty ſtrain.” for, tho” they thought nobly; they th: 
talked with moderation. they were indeed a kingly MW in 
„„ oo: 


—— populum late regem ea 
. ot Virg. Aen. L. i. v. 28, 


I In poetry and ftudyed proſe, | ther- pber came into repute, wh MM s 
Me aſtoniſhing part, or what | depoſed that ſpurious race, an 
enmmonly paſſes for ſublime, is | gave riſe to a legitimate and ge P 
formed by the variety of figures, | nnine kind. he retained only wha 50 
the multiplicity of metaphors, and | was decent of the figurative « Ml 70 
by quitting at mach as poſſible the | metaphoric ſtile , introduced ih 
natard] and eaſy way of expreſſion, | natural, and ſimple, and turned bu © 
for that which is moſt wnltke to | thoughts toward the real beauty if 


munity, or ordinary uſe. this | compoſition the unity of deſign, t Ml ; 
the printe of critles aſſures us to | truth of charafters, and * ju 0 
dave been the maniier of tht er- | Imitation of nature in each parti. 
lieſt poets before the age of. Ho- cular. © ay 


mer; or till ſuch time as this fa- CharaR, vol. i. p. 242, 3 


if i hot ſtill they were as mild in their intercoorſe and ex- 
/ not preſſions, as they were vigorous in conquering thoſe” 
city {rations that were jealous of their powers 1 


 Parcete ſubjectis, et debellate ſuperbos. 


Aen. L. vi. v. 853. 


Horace has given the ſame character of them in o- 
tall MW ther words: | 0 TOM. my 


om! 1 | „ 
gan Imperet bellante prior, jacentem 132 
nich 8 | Carm. Secul. V, 5 1, 4. 
ray * . 


The ſtatelineſs with which Auguſtus is made to 
© in ¶ ſpeak in the tragedy of Cinna, is ſcarce conſiſtent with 
bey that modeſt ſimplicity which Sueton aſeribes to him, 
ply in all the perticulars of his conduct. he ſtill preſerved 
in Kome ſo great an appearance of the antient liberty 
of the republic, that he would not ſuffer the people to 
call him, Lord. * © both by his aſpect, and his geſ- 


Manu, vultuque indeco- | rebat et ipſe ſuffragium in tri - 
ns adulationes repreſſit, et in | bu, ut unus e populo--filiam et 
a ſequenti die graviſſimo corri- neptes ita inſtituit, ut etiam la. 
4 bat edicto; dominumque ſe | nifieio aſſuefaceret— habitavit 
% poſtbac appellari ne a liberis, | in aedibus modicis Hortenſia- 
aut nepotibus, vel ſerio, vel | nis neque la xitate, neque cul- 
joco paſſus eſt - in conſulatu } tu conſpicuis; ut in quibus 
700 pedibus fere, extra conſulatum | porticus breves eſſent; — et 


- 


yo ſaepe adoperta ſella per pub- | ſine marmore ullo, aut inſigni 
4 lieum inceſſit. promiſcuis ſa- | pavimento conſpieuae: ae per 
ö tht : . * # vs. 1 1 

14 lutationibus admittebat et ple - annos amplius xl. eodem eu- 


bem quoties magiſtratuum | biculo hieme et aeſtate maniſit 


candidatis ſuis circumibat, ſup-¶ lectilis parſimonia a t &- 
plicabatque more ſolemni. fe- | tiam nunc reſiduis leftis atque 
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comitiis intereſſet, tribus cum | inſtrumenti ejus et ſupel- 
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© ture, (ſays Sueton) he diſcouraged the 3 flat. 
© teries that were addreſſed to him; and the next day 
© he ſuppreſſed them by a moſt ſevere edict. nor would 
© he ever afterwards ſuffer himſelf to be called Lord, 
© not even by his children, and his other relations, ei. 
© ther in jeſt, or in earneſt during his conſulſhip 
© he generally walked abroad; and at other times he 
© was often carryed in a cloſe chair. he allowed the 

© common people as well as others to converſe with 
© him when he aſſiſted at the election of magil- 
© trates,he went round the tribes with his candidates; 
© and ſollicited for them in the uſual form: and he 
© himſelf voted in his tribe, as one of the people — 
© heſo educated his daughter and grand-daughters,that 
© they were accuſtomed even to ſpinning of wool—he 
© dwelt in the ordinary Hortenſian buildings, which 
© are.not conſpicuous either for ſpaciouſneſs, or or- 
© aament: the portico's being but ſhort and not 
© adorned with marble or coſtly pavement. he lodged 
© in the ſame chamber both in ſummer and winter, for 
"upwards of forty years the plainneſs of his fur- 

© niture appears from ſome of his beds and tables, till 

© remaining; moſt of which are ſcarce commonly hand- 
© ſome——he ſupped on three diſhes, or (on extraor- 
< dinary occaſions) upon fix at moſt: and then his en- 
* tertainments were not ſumptuous, but always frank 


© —— he ſeldom wore any other cloaths than were 


menſis, quorum pleraque vix | temere alia quam domeſtica 
privatae elegantiae ſint—coe- | uſus eſt ab uxore confecta — 
nam tribus ferculis, aut cum | —cibi minimi erat atque vul- 
abundantiſſime, ſenis pracbe- garis fere =—— 

bat; ut non nimio ſumptu, ita | | Suet. Vita Aug. 
ſumma ot 2 roy er wo non f 
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manufactured by his wife 
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his diet was ſparing; 


f and generally plain 

Pomp and bombaſt are more ſuitable to the pride 
of a Perſian monarch than to the civility that was pe- 
culiar to the Romans. notwithſtanding the ſeverity 
of Tiberius, and the ſervile flattery into which they 
fell in his days, and under his ſucceſſors; Pliny tells 
us that Trajan lived till like a good ſociable citizen, 
with an amiable familiarity. this emperor's anſwers 
are ſhort, exact, and void of all pomp. the Baſſo reli- 
evo of his antient pillar at Rome repreſents him al- 
ways in the moſt modeſt poſture ; even when he is at 
the head of his legions. every thing we read in Livy, 
Plutarch, Tully, or Sueton, repreſent the Romans as 
a people that were haughty in their ſentiments; but 
very plain, natural and modeſt in their language. they 


did not in the leaſt reſemble the ſtiff bluſtering heroes 


in our romances, a great man does not declaim like 
an actor. in converſation he ſpeaks in ſtrong and pro- 
per terms: he fays nothing that is mean; nor any thing 
that is pompous and affected: 


Ne quieunque Deus, quicunque adhibebitur Heros, 
Regali conſpectus in auro nuper et oſtro, 
Migret in obſcuras humili ſermone tabernas; 
_ dum vitat humum, nubes et inania captet, 
Hor, de Ar. Poet, v. 227. 

The nobleneſs of the tragic {tile ſhould not hinder 
even heroes from ſpeaking with ſimplicity, according 
to the nature of the things they talk of. 


Et tragicus plerumque dolet ſermone pedeſtri. 


222 E re 

J. VII. Comedy is inferior to tragedy; and de. 
ſcribes the manners of men in a private condition: 
therefore it requires a more familiar ſtrain. but ſome 
men ſhow a haughty temper in the loweſt circumſtan- 
ees, as well as in the higheſt. 


1 Tratuſque Chremes tumido delitigat ore. 
| Hor, de Ar. Poet. v. 94, 


I Teonfeſs that I think the ſtrokes of pleaſantry in 


Ariſtophanes are very low; and reſemble the modern 


Farce, which is purpoſely defigned to amuſe and gra- 
tify the mob. what can be more ridiculous than his 
deſcription of a Perſian king travelling with forty 
thouſand men, to a golden mountain, merely to ſatiſ. 
fy the infirmities of nature? 4 

There is a great reſpect due to antiquity: but the 
'antients themſelves allow us to judge freely of their 
works. Horace teaches me how to judge of Plautus: 


At noſtri proavi Plautinos et numeros, et 
Laudavere ſales; nimium patienter utrumque, 
Ne dicam ſtulte, mirati: ſi modo ego, et vos: 
Scimus inurbanum lepido ſeponere dicto. 

| Hor. de Ar, Poet, v. 270, 


Could it be the low humour of Plautus that Caeſar 
meant by the Vis Comica that he wiſhed Terence to 
have had? Menander had given this latter poet a juſt 
and delicate taſte. Scipio and Laelius, Terence's 
friends, nicely diſtinguiſhed in his favour, between 
that humour which Horace calls Lepidum: and what 
is Inurbanum. that comic poet has an inimitable ſim- 
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plicity that charms and moves us by the bare recital 
of a very common incident. 


Sic cogitabam ; hic parvae conſuetudinis 
Cauſa, mortem hujus tam fert familiariter: 
Quid ſi amaſſet? quid mihi hic faciet patri? 
Effertur. imus, &c. 
Ter. Andr. Act. i. Sc. 1. 


Nothing can be more exactly managed; ſo as not to 
overdo any character. what follows is . 


— a at, hoc illud eſt, 
Hinc illac lachrymae; haec illa eſt miſcricordia, 


Ibid. 


Here is another paſſage in which paſſion alone ſpeaks: 


Memor eſſem? © Myſis, Myſis, etiam nunc mihi 
Scripta illa dicta ſunt in animo Chryſidis 

De Glycerio. jam ferme moriens me vocat; 

Acceſſi: vos ſemotae: nos ſoli: incipit: 

Mi Pamphile, hujus formam atque aetatem vides; 
Quod ego te per hanc dextram oro, et ingenium tuum, 
Per tuam fidem, perque hujus ſolitudinem 

Te obteſtor — 

Te iſti virum do, amicum, tutorem, patrem: 

Hanc mi in manum dat: mors continuò ipſam occupat. 
Accepi, acceptam ſervabo | 


Whatever wit could add to theſe ſimple moving ex · 


preſſions could only weaken them. but here are ſome 
others that riſe into real tranſport. : 
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main zue in nn em 2 

Neque Virgo eſt uſquam, neque ego, qui illam e con- 

ſpectu amiſi meo. 

Ubi quaeram? ubi inveſtigem? quem — quam 
inſiſtam viam? 


| Incertus ſum; una haec ſpes eſt: ubi, ubieſt diu celari 


non poteſt. TER. Eun. Act. ii. Sc. z. 
; baten ſpeaks ban again in the ſame de manner: 
* — 1 ego ne — velim? | 


Cum milite iſto pracſens , abſens ut ſies — 
Ibid. Act. I. Sc. 2. 


(Can one with * more "a or more n ſcenes! 

It muſt be owned that Moliere is a great comic po- 
et. I will even venture to ſay that he has entered far- 
ther into ſome particular characters than Terence; 
and has handled a greater variety of ſubjects. with ve. 
ry maſterly touches he has drawn and expoſed. almoſt 
every thing that is diſorderly, and ridiculous. Terence 
only deſcribes covetous and ſuſpicious fathers; laviſh 
profligate youths; impudent greedy conrtiſans; mean, 


-fawning paraſites; and cheating wicked ſlaves. no 


doubt theſe characters deſerved to be handled agree- 
ably to the manners of the Greeks and Romans. be- 
ſides; we have but ſix plays of this great author. but 
Moliere has opened an unbeaten track. I own again, 


that he is a fine writer. but may I not ſpeak of his 
faults with freedom? he oft-times expreſſes a good 


thought, very ill, he uſes ſtrained and unnatural ex- 
preſſions. Terence with the moſt elegant ſimplicity, 
ſays in four words, what our poet expreſſes in a va- 
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riety of metaphors that are little better than fuſtian. 


1 like his proſe much better than his poetry. for in- 


ſtance, the Miſer has fewer faults than his plays that 
are in verſe, it is true the French verſification cramped 
his thoughts. we find likewiſe that he has ſucceeded 
better in'the poetry of his Amphitryon, where he took 
the liberty to make irregular verſes, than in his other 
plays. but in general he does not ſeem to me, even in 
his proſe, to ſpeak with ſimplicity enough to expreſs 
all the paſſions. beſides, he has ſtrained ſome charace 
ters. by this freedom he deſigned to pleaſe the pit; to 
hit the taſte of the meaneſt ſpectators; and to render 
the ridicule of ſuch characters the more ſenſible. but 
tho? a poet ought to deſcribe the higheſt degree of eve- 
ry paſſion, by its moſt diſtinguiſhing marks, the better 
to ſhew its deformity and extravagance; yet there is 
no occaſion to conſtrain nature, and to go beyond all 
probability. thus, notwithſtanding the example of 
Plautus, who ſays, Cedo Tertiam; I aſſert againſt Mo- 
liere, that a miſer in his right wits will never deſire to 
look into the third hand of a man he ſuſpects of having 
robbed him. 5 

Another fault of Moliere (which ſome witty people 
forgive, tho' I cannot pardon it, ) is that he has given 
vice an agreeable turn; and a ſhocking ridiculous auſte- 
rity to virtue. I know his admirers will pretend that 
he has done juſtice and honour to true probity; and 
only expoſed moroſe virtue and a deteſtable hypocri- 
ſy. but without entering into a long diſpute on this 
point, I maintain that Plato and the other antient le- 
giſlators would never have ſuffered ſuch jeſting — 
virtuous characters, in their republics. 

In ſine, I cannot help my with M. Boileau, 


porum, lux veritatis, vita me- 


A LETTER TO 


that Moliere who deſcribes the manners of his country 
with ſo much beauty and force, falls too low when he 
imitates the low humour of the Italian comedies. 


In Scapin's Sack I loſe the Miſanthrope. 


F. VIII. It were to be wiſhed, methinks, for the 
honour of the Academy, that they would procure us 
a treatiſe on hiſtory. there are but few hiſtorians free 
from groſs faults, and yet hiſtory is of great ꝶ impor- 
tance. it points out great examples to us: it makes the 
' vices of bad meu ſerve for inſtruction to the good: it 
_ diſentangles the origin of nations; and ſhews by what 
means people paſſed from one form of government, 
to another. | . 

A good hiſtorian is not 4 partial to any age, or na- 
tion. tho' he loves his country, he never flatters it, 
a French hiſtorian ſhould ſhew himſelf neutral between 
England, and France. he ought to praiſe Talbot, as 
freely as Gueſclin; and do as much juſtice to the Prince 
of Wales's warlike genius, as to the wiſdom of Charles 

the Vth. he equally avoids panegyric, and ſatyr: and 
deſerves credit no farther than he confines himſelf to 
relate both what is good, and what is bad; without flat- 
tery, or malice. he omits no incident that ſerves to 

deſcribe the chief perſons he ſpeaks of; and to diſco- 


Pans ce Sac ridicule, ou Scapin &enveloppe, * 
Je ne reconnois plus l' Auteur du Miſanthrope. 


Boil, Art Poetique. Chant, iii 


vetuſtatis 


F Hiſtoria vero teſtis tem- 
Cic, de Orat. lib, ii. $. g, 


moriae,magiſtra vitae, nuncia 3 

Nam quis neſcit, primam | ſuſpicio gratiae ſit in ſcriben- 
eſſe hiſtoriae legem, ne quid | do? nequa ſimultatis? 
falfi dicere audeat? deinde, ne Cic. de Orat. lib. ii. F. 15. 
quid yeri non audeat? nequa | | 


ben- 
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ver the true cauſes of events. but he avoids all thoſe 
curious diſquiſitions that tend only to diſplay the au- 
thor's knowledge. he ſhews his critical skill only in 
relating thoſe facts as doubtful, which really are ſo; 
and in leaving them to the render s judgment, after 


giving him the beſt information he could. he who has 


rather a talent for learning, and criticiſm, than a ge- 
nius for hiſtory, will not bate his reader the leaſt date, 
or any incident however dry and impertinent; not e- 
ven the moſt uſeleſs circumſtance. he follows his own 
humour, without regarding the public taſte. he would 
have every body as fond as he is of thoſe trifles that 
employ his infatiable curioſity. on the contrary, a 
cautious diſcreet hiſtorian drops all inſignificant facts 
that give the reader no light into any important point. 
by leaving out theſe uſeleſs incidents, you take no- 
thing from the hiſtory: for, they only interrupt and 
lengthen it; and make it a collection of hiſtorical ſcraps, 
without any thread of lively narration. ſuch a ſeru- 
pulous exactnefs ſhould be left to compilers. the main 
point is to give the reader an eaſy view of important 
things; to ſhew him their connection; and to lead him 
on ſpeedily to the unravelling of the whole. herein 
hiſtory ought ſomewhat to reſemble an epic poem: 


Semper ad eventum feſtinat; et in medias res 
Non ſecus ac notas, auditorem rapit: et quae 
Deſperat tractata niteſcere poſſe, relinquit. 
HoR. de Ar. Poet. v. 148. 
There are many general facts that only inform us 
of barren dates, and of names which are not worth 
temembring. I am not acquainted with a man's cha- 


racter, merely by knowing his name, I would rather 
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read ſuch an hiſtorian as Froiflard who is not very 


like a body ſtript of its fleſh: they make only the $ke- 


gain apply to hiſtory, a paſſage of Horace which re- 


exact and judicious, and miſtakes names, but gives a 
plain natural account of things; than thoſe hiſtorians 
who tell me that Charlemagne held his parliament at 
Ingelheim; that then he went to fight the Saxons; and 
returned to Aix-la-Chapelle. this teaches me nothing 
that is uſeful. facts related without circumſtances, are 


a 

| 

leton of a hiſtory. | 
The chief perfection of a hiſtory conſiſts in the or- . 
der, and diſpoſal of its parts. to attain to this beauti · j 
ful order the hiſtorian muſt have one clear and com- I n 
prehenſive view of his whole ſubject. he ſhould try to 
place it in various lights, till he find out its trueſt point „ 
of view. he muſt ſhew its unity; and draw, as it were + 
from one ſource, all the chief events that depend up- 
on it. by this method he inſtructs his readers in the 1 
moſt uſeful things; and gives them the pleaſure of g 
fore · ſeeing the ſequel of events. he engages their at- ¶ 10 
tention: he ſets before their eyes a ſcheme of the molt ¶ fn 
important affairs, in every period of time: he points i th 


out to them what is moſt likely to reſult from it: he hi. 
makes them argue, without arguing himſelf: he ſpares 
them many repetitions: he never lets them grow wea- iſ |. 
ry. the connection he gives to various facts makes the 
whole narration be eaſily remembered. I muſt here a- thr 


lates to an epic poem: or: 
| . * - . gen 
Ordinis haec virtus erit, et Venus, aut ego fallor ; 105 
Ut jam nunc dicat, jam nunc debentia dici bef; 


Pleraque differat, et pracſens in tempus omittat: 
Hor. de Ar. Poet. v. 42. 


12. 
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A dry heavy annaliſt knows no other order but 


that of chronology, he repeats a fact every time he 


has occaſion to mention any thing that depends on 
it. he dares neither ſet forward, nor poſtpone, any par- 
ticular narration. but an hiſtorian that has a true ge- 
nius, out of twenty places, chuſes that in which a fact 
may be moſt commodiouſly ſet, ſoas togivea light to 
all the reſt, oft-times a fact mentioned long before the 
order of time it happened in, clears up all the train of 
events that paved the way to it. Sometimes another 
incident will appear in its full light, by being poſtpo- 
ned: for then it is introduced more appoſitely, as the 
occaſion of other events. Cicero compares this juſt 
order to the care that a perſon-ofa good taſte takes to 
+ place fine pictures in an advantagious light. thus a 


judicious reader has the pleaſure of continually fore- 


ſeeing ſomewhat of the ſequel, without confuſion; he 
obſerves always one event riſing out of another; and 
longs to ſee the winding up of the whole; which is art- 
fully concealed from him, to haſten him on to it with 
the greater impatience. when he has peruſed the whole 
hiſtory, he looks back like a curious traveller, who ha- 


ving got to the top of a mountain, obſerves all around 


him, and takes a delight in viewing from this ſituati- 
on, the way he came; and all the pleaſant places 
through which he paſſed. 

A well-choſen circumſtance, a ſaying well related; 
or a particularity of behaviour that points out a man's 
genius or humour, is a delicate maſterly ſtroke in hiſ- 
tory: for it paints the perſon to the life, and ſets him 
before your eyes. Plutarch and Sueton have done this 


+ Videtur tamquam tabu- | no lumine. 
las bene pictas collocare in bo- Cic. de claris orat. §. 75. 
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o perfection. we obſerve the ſame with pleaſure in 
Cardinal D*Oſfat. when you read his hiſtory, you fan- 
cy that you ſee Clement the VIIIth ſpeaking to him 
ſometimes with openneſs of heart: and ſometimes 


with great reſerve. 


An hiſtorian ought to retrench many ſuperfluous 
epithets, and other ſuch ornaments of diſcourſe. this 
will make his hiſtory more conciſe, more lively, more 
ſimple, and more agreeable. in his narration he ought 


to interweave the moſt ſolid notions of virtue, with- 


out moralizing. he ſhould avoid ſententious remarks 
with the utmoſt care. his hiſtory will be ſufficiently 
adorned, if he relate things in a juſt order,and 
proper, conciſe, noble ſtile. + Cicero ſays, there is 
nothing more agreeable in hiſtory than an eaſy noble 
* concileneſs.” indeed it is a diſadvantage to hiſtory 
to he embelliſhed. nothing could be more worthy of 
Tully than this remark upon Caeſar's commentaries. 
| © we have an excellent account of his tranſactions 
© in ſome commentaries he wrote; which are naked, 
correct, and beautiful; being ſtript of all the orna- 
ments of ſtile. but while he ſeemed only to furniſh 
© others with materials for writing a hiſtory, perhaps 
© he gratifyed ſome injudicious perſons, who might 
© endeayour to embelliſh them: but he diſcouraged all 
© wiſe men from writing on the ſame ſubject.“ a wit 


+ Nibil eſt in hiſtoria, pu- 
ra et illuſtri brevitatedulcius. 
De claris orat. §. 75. 

t Commentarios quoſdam 
Bon rerum ſuarum, valde 

= em probandos. nudi enim 


ſunt, recti, et venuſti, omni or- 
natu orationis tamquam veſte 1 


detracta. {cd dum voluit ali- 


os habere parata unde ſume- 
rent, qui vellent ſcribere hiſ. 
toriam, ineptis gratum fortaſ. 
le fecit, qui volunt illa cala. 
miſtris- inruere; ſanos quidem 


homines a ſcribendo deterruit. 
Did. 


lear, 
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deſpiſes a naked hiſtory, as imperfect: he would have 
it cloathed, trimmed up and adorned with embroidery, 

the want of theſe ornaments is what weak people rec- 
kon a fault. but a judicious perſon, who has a deli- 
cate taſte, deſpairs of being able to add any real beau- 
ty to this noble, majeſtic ſimplicity. 

The moſt neceſſary, and moſt uncommon accom» 
pliſhment in an hiſtorian is to know exactly the form 
of government, in every age, and the ſucceſſive man- 
ners of the nation whoſe hiſtory he writes. a painter 
that knows not what the Italians call, Il Coſtume, 
can draw nothing exactly. the painters of the ſchool 
of Lombardy have failed in this particular; tho' in o- 
ther reſpects they have repreſented nature to the life, 
they have drawn the Jewiſh high-prieſt, like a pope 
and the antient Greeks, like the people of Lombardy. 
nothing could be more falſe, or more ſhocking than 
to paint the French in Henry the Second's time, with 
periwigs and cravats; or to draw thoſe of the preſent 
age with beards and ruffs. the manners of each nati- 
on are very different from other people's. and the 
ſame nation often changes its own cuſtoms. during 
the infancy of Cyrus the Perſian manners were as 
imple, as thoſe of the Medes were effeminate and lux- 
urious. but afterwards the Perſians fell into the ſame 
ſoftneſs and variety. an hiſtorian would ſhew himſelf 
groſsly ignorant if he repreſented the table of Curius 
or Fabricius, like that of Apicius, or Lucullus. we 
ſhould laugh at an hiſtorian that ſhould ſpeak of the 
magnificence of Numa's court, or of the Lacedemo- 
nian kings. he ought to deſcribe the powerful and 
happy poverty of the antient Romans: 
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parvoque potente. 
Virg. Aen. L. vi. v. 843. 


he ought not to forget how ſimple and liehe Greeks 
were in Alexander's time, in compariſon of the Aſi- 
atics: as appears from * Caridemus' ſpeech to Dari- 
us. the very plain houſe in which Auguſtus lived forty 


| years, muſt not be repreſented like the golden palace 


that Nero built ſoon after. 


Roma domus fiet: Ve'ios migrate Quirites, 
Si non et Veios occupat iſta domus. 


Our own nation mult not be deſcribed as if it had 
"he always the ſame: for it has changed continually, 
an hiſtorian that ſhould draw Clovis amidſt a polite, 
genteel, magnificent court, would be little the better 
for relating particular facts ol ght; ſeeing he would be 
miſtaken in the chief point concerning the manners of 
the whole nation. the Franks were then only a wild 
wandring band, almoſt without laws, and order ; who 
lived only by inroads, and rapine. the Gauls whom 
the Romans civilized, muſt not be confounded with 
the Franks. ſome rays of dawning politeneſs ſhould 
appear in the days of Charlemagne, and immediately 
vaniſh again. the ſudden fall of his family plunged 
Europe into a frightful ſtate of ignorance. S. Louis 
was a prodigy of virtue and prudence in ſuch a dege- 
nerate age. we are ſcarce got out of that tedious night. 
the revival of literature and arts began in Italy: and 
they came into France very late. an affectation of 
wit, and falſe delicacy hindered their progreſs. 

Quint. Curt, 


ce 
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The changes that happen in the form of a nation's 


government ought to be carefully obſerved by an hiſ- 


torian. for inſtance, in France we had at firſt Salique 


lands diſtinguiſhed from other eſtates, and allotted to 


the military part of the nation. he ought never to 
confound the Beneficiary earldoms of Charlemagne's 


time, which were only perſonal offices, with the He- 


reditary earldoms, which, under his ſucceſſors, be- 
came ſettlements in families. he ſhould diſtinguiſh the 
parliaments founded by the ſecond royal line, (which 
were aſſemblies of the nation) from the ſeveral parlia- 
ments that the kings of the third line eſtabliſhed in the 
diſtin& provinces of the kingdom, for determining 
private law-ſuits. he ought to know the origin of fiefs; 
the ſervice of feudataries ; the infranchiſement of 
bondmen ; the increaſe of corporations; the erection 
of the * Third State; the introduction of clerks prac- 
titioners to be counſellors to the nobles, who were 
little acquainted with the laws; and the eſtabliſhment 
of troops in the king's pay, to prevent the incurſions 
of the Engliſh, who had ſettled themſelves in the heart 
of the kingdom. the manners and ſtate of the whole 

nation have changed in every age. without going fur- 
ther back, the alteration of our manners ſince Henry 
the IVth is incredible. it is far more important to ob- 
ſerve theſe changes of a whole nation . than barely to 
relate particular facts. 


If a judicious perſon ſet himſelf to > lay down rules 
| for writing hiſtory, he might join examples to pre- 


cepts. he might give his judgment of the hiſtorians of 
all ages; and might obſerve that a compleat hiſtorian 


1s perhaps more uncommon than a great poet: 


Du Tiers-Etat. 
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© Herodotus, who is called the father of hiſtory, re- 

lates things exactly well. there is a beauty in the very 
variety of his ſubjects. but bis work is rather a collec- 
tion of the various accounts of the different countries, 
than a hiſtory that has unity of parts, and a true order. 

Xenophon only wrote a journal of his retreat with 
his ten thouſand Grecians from Paphlagonĩia. every 
thing in it is diſtin, and exact; but uniform. his Cy- 
ropaedia is rather a philoſophical romance, (as Tully. 
believed,) than a true hiſtory. 

Polybius is well-skilled in politics, and the art of 
war: but he reaſons too much; tho' he reaſons juſtly. 
he exceeds the bounds of a mere hiſtorian. his work 


is a kind of political anatomy. he unfolds every e- 


vent, as contained in its cauſe: and ſhews as it were by 
mechanical laws, that ſuch a people muſt neceſſarily 
overcome another people: and that ſuch a peace made 
between Rome, and Carthage, could not poſſibly laſt. 

Thucydides and Titus Livius have many fine ha. 
rangues: but the ſeem to have been compoſed by 
themſelves; and i t to be real ſpeeches. one can ſcarce 
believe that they cc ed them from the records of that 
time. Livy didnot underſtand the military affairs of 
his age ſo well as Polybius. 

| Salluſt wrote with a peculiar beauty and nobleneſs: 
but he enlarges too-much in deſcribing the manners 
and characters of perſons in two very ſhort hiſtories. 

Tacitus ſhews abundance of skill, and a thorow 
knowledge of the moſt corrupted hearts. but he too 
much affects a myſterious conciſeneſs. he is too full 
of poetical turns in his deſcriptions. he is too pene- 
trating: heis too refined in his conjectures. he aſcribes 
that to the ſubileſt policy, which really aroſe from mil- 


7 
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take, caprice, or unaccountable humour, the greateſt 
events often flow from the meaneſt cauſes. It was 
weakneſs, cuſtom, falſe ſhame, diſguſt, or the advice of 
2 freed-man, that determined an affair: whilſt Taci- 
tus endeavoured to find out the moſt reſined policy in 
the emperor's councils, moſt people are moderate 


and ſuperficial in the purſuit of evil, as well as of good, 


Tiberius, one of the vileſt men that ever lived, was 
more influenced by his fears,than by any ſettled ſcheme 
of acting. 

We read D*Avila with pleaſure; but be ſpeaks as if 
he had been admitted into the molt ſecret councils, 
one man could never have. been entruſted by all the 
contending parties. beſides, every perſon muſt have 
ſome ſecret that he would not communicate to the hiſ- 
torian. one can know but a part of the truth: and he 
who pretends to inform me of what I ſee he could not 
know, inclines me to ſuſpect even thoſe facts he might 
know. 

Such a criticiſm upon antient and modern hiſtori- 
ans, would be very uſeful, and very agreeable; . 
out u e any living author. 


$. IX. aonink what I have ab it will pro- 
bably be objected that the Academy will never adopt 
theſe ſeveral treatiſes as ĩts own; without firſt examin- 
ing them. now it is not likely that an author who has 
beſtowed the utmoſt pains on a work, will ſubmit it 
intirely to the correction of a numerous aſſembly; in 
which the opinions of the ſeveral members will per- 
haps be very different. therefore it is not to be ſup- 
poſed that the Academy will adopt ſuch a work. 

My anſwer is ſhort, I * that the Academy 
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will not adopt it; but only employ particular perſons 
in ſuch an endertaking. each of theſe might conſult 


the Academy at their aſſemblies. for example, the au- 


thor of a rhetoric might propoſe to them his doubts 
concerning eloquence. the members will give him 
their thoughts on this ſubject: and their opinions may 
happen to be divided. but the author might make 
what uſe of them he ſhould judge e con- 
ſtraining himſelf. 

The diſputes that ſhould ariſe in theſe aſſemblies 
upon ſuch queſtions might be recorded in a ſort of 
journal, that the ſecretary ſhould compoſe without 
partiality. this journal would contain ſhort diſſerta- 
tions that might help to improve criticiſm, and a good 
taſte. ſuch employment would oblige the gentlemen 
of the Academy to attend its aſſemblies punctually. 
the reputation and advantage of it would ſpread over 
all Europe. | 


$. X. It is true the Academy would frequently 
happen to be divided upon theſe queſtions. the eſteem 
that ſome have for the antients; and others, for the 
moderns, might hinder them from agreeing in their 
judgments. but I apprehend no ill effects from a con- 
teſt ſo calm, ſo polite, and ſo moderate as that would 
prove. for in this caſe, every one might freely follow 
his own taſte, and his own notions. ſuch an emula- 
tion might improve learning. may I preſume here to 


offer my thoughts on the ſubject? 


1. I begin with wiſhing that the moderns might 
ſurpaſs the antients. I would rejoyce to ſee in our 
age, andour nation, more vehement orators than De- 


moſthenes, and ſublimer poets than Homer. the world, 


th 
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inſtead of loſing, would certainly gain much byit. the 
antients would not be leſs valuable than they have al- 
ways been; and the moderns would add a new orna- 
ment to human nature. the antients muſt {till retain 
the glory of having begun, and ſhewn the way to o- 
thers; and of furniſhing them with the means to ex- 
cel themſelves, 

2. It would be very fooliſh to * Ps any work 
by i its date. 


et, niſi quae terris ſemota, ** 
Temporibus defuncta videt, faſtidit, et odit. 


Si, quia Graecorum ſunt * 2 
Scripta, vel optima: 


Scire velim chartis pretium quotus arroget annus. 


Quĩ redit ad faſtos, et virtutem aeſtimat annis: 
Miraturque nihil, niſi quod Libitina ſacravit. 


$1 veteres ita miratur, laudatque poetas, 


Ut nihil anteferat, nihil illis comparet; errat. 


Quod fi tam Graecis novitas inviſa fuiſſet 
Quam nobis; quid nunc eſſet vetus? aut quid haberet 
Quod legeret, tereretque viritim publicus uſus? 

Hor. Ep. L. II. Ep. i. v. 21, 28, 35, 48, 64, 90. 


If Virgil had not dared to tread in Homer's ſteps; 
if Horace had not hoped to come near Pindar; what 
excellent works muſt we have loſt? Homer and Pindar n 
themſelves did not attain to this high perfection at 
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one ſtep. no doubt they had the advantage of other 
poets who had ſmoothed the way for them; and whom 
they excelled at length. why may not our modern po- 
ets have the ſame 22 how much glory did Horace 
promiſe himſelf ? 


Dicam inſigne recens, adhuc 
Indictum ore alio—— 


Nil parvum, aut humili modo, 
Nil mortale loquar 
Carm. lib. III. Od. xxv. v. 75 17, 


Fxegi monumentum acre perennius. 8 
Non omnis moriar; ee pars mei 
Vitabit Libitinam: afque ego poſters 
C Crefcam laude recens: 


—_— EE 


- N ſume ſuperbiam 
Quaeſitam meritis, et mihi Delphica 


Lauro cinge volens, Melpomene, comam. 
Ibid. Od. xxx. v. 1, 6, 14 


Why may we not t likewiſe * to ſay 


Apollon à portes ouvertes —— 
Liv. iti. Od. xi. v. 141, 


3. I own the emulation of the moderns would be 
dangerous if it made them deſpiſe the antients and ne 
glect to ſtudy them. the true way to excel them is to 
improve by every thing that i is valuable in them; ani 


— mm 


er 
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endeavour (according to their notions) to imitate 


beautifril nature more cloſely than they did. I ſhould 
read iy ſay to thoſe authors of the ** age whom I 
geem and honour molt 


— 


vos exemplaria Graeca 
Nocturna verſate manu, verſate diurna. 
Hor. de Ar. Poet. v. 268. 


if ever you ſhould happen to excel the antients: it is 


to themſelves you mult owe the glory of overcoming 


them. 

4. A prudent modeſt or ought to diſtruſt him- 
ſelf, and the praiſes he receives from his molt valuable 
friends. ſelf-love will naturally biaſs him a little; and 
friendſhip will incline them to expreſs too great an ad- 
miration ofhis talents. what muſt he do then, if ſome 
friend being charmed with his writings ſhould ſay to 
him, 


Neſcio quid majus naſcitur os 


Proper. Lib. ii, Eleg. ult. 


he ſhould not for ſuch a compliment, be leſs tempted 
to imitate the modeſty of the great and wiſe Virgil; 

who, when he was dying, would have burnt his Ae- 
neid, which has been the inſtruction and delight of all 
ages. no one that has a clear view of a great and per- 
fect work, as that poet had, can flatter himſelf ſo far as 
to think he has attained to it. nothing comes intirely 
up to his idea; nor ſatisfies his delicacy. whoever 
therefore has a notion of what is truly perfect, per- 
ceives at the ſame time that he has not equalled it. and 


"A LETTER TO 

he who fancies he has attained to it, has nor ſach a di- 
ſtinct idea of it as he i imagines. he muſt have a ſcanty 
genius, and a weak vain mind, who is intirely plewſed 
with himſelf and his performances, the author who 15 
thus pleaſed with himſelf, is generally pleaſed alone. 
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Quin fine rivali, teque, et tua ſolus amares. 
Hor, de Ar. Poet. v. 444. 


Such an author may have ſome uncommon talent... 
but he muſt be maſter of more imagination, than judg- 
ment, and ſound criticiſm, on the contrary a poet 
that would equal the antients muſt ſhew a Judgment 
ſuperior to the moſt lively, and fruitful imagination. 
an author ſhould be proof againſt all the praiſes his 
friends can give him: he ſhould often reviſe and cor- 
rect what has been already applauded; and remember 
this rule, 


H nonumque prematur in annum. 


Ibid. v. 388. 


5. Iam extremely glad to ſee any author that ſtrives 
to out- do the antients; tho? he ſhould never be able 
even to equal them. the public ought to encourage 
him, and commend his endeavours: they ſhould hope 
that he may ſtill riſe higher in his next attempt; and 
they ſhould admire whatever he has already done that 
comes near the antient models. 


— . * 


— -feliciter der 


1 would have all the eas of Parnaſſus praiſe ume 4 


pi 
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- Verſibus ille 4 — l 
Paſtores, hederà creſcentem ornate poetam. 

Virg. Ecl. vii. v. 22, 2 5. 


An author is the more to be eſteemed for ſhewing A 
difidence of himſelf, in conſulting others about any 
piece he is ſtill willing to correct. 


Imo haec, quae Varo necdum perfecta canebat. 
Ecl. ix. v. 26. 


I admire an author who * to himſelf this beauti- 
ful e ; e rite op 


Nam neque adhuc Varo videor, nec dicere Cinna 
Digna: ſed argutos inter ſtrepere anſer olores. 


Ibid. v. 36. 
then I would have all parties unite to n him: 


Utque viro Phoebi chorus aſſurrexerit omnis. 
Ecl. vi. v. 6. 


ifſuch an author be ſtill diſſatisfied with himſelf, while 
the public is highly pleaſed with him; his taſte and ge- 
nius are far above the very work for which he is ad- 
mired. 

6. I am not afraid to ſay that the moſt * of. 
the antients have ſome faults. human nature has ne- 
ver permitted any one to arrive at intire perfection. 
if I were obliged to judge of the antients according to 


ny own notions only, I ſhould be very cautious in 
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cenſuring them. they have this great advantage; that 
while we criticiſe their works, we walk as it were in 


thedark; becauſe of our not having a thorow know- 


ledge of their manners, their language, their taſte, and 
their notions. if we had been their contemporaries, 
perhaps we ſhould have cenſured them more freely, 
but I ſpeak of the antients upon the authority of the 
antients themſelves. Horace that penetrating critic, 
who was ſo much charmed with Homer, will vouch for 
me when I venture to affirm that this great poet, in 
his long work ſometimes nodded a- little. 


— quandoque bonus dormitat Homerus. 
Verum opere in longo fas eſt obrepere ſomnum. 
De Ar. Poet. v. 359, 


Shall we then through a manifeſt prepoſſeſſion a- 
ſcribe more to antiquity, than the antients require; 
and condemn Horace by aſſerting, ( againſt the plain- 
eſt evidence of fa&, ) that there is the ſame forceand 
beauty in every part of Homer's works? 

7. If I may be allowed to offer my thoughts on thi 
point, with all due deference to better panes J muſt 
own that there are many defects to be ſeen in the mol 


excellent of the antients. for inſtance, I e reliſh 


the Chorus in their tragedies: they interrupt the true 
action: they have not an exact ſhew of probability; 
becauſe ſome ſcenes ought not to have a number of ac 
ting ſpectators. the diſcourſes of the Chorus are often 
general and inſipid. I am apt to ſuſpect that theſe in- 
terludes were introduced before tragedy was brought 
to any perfection. 

Farther, I find in the antients many ſtrokes of ple 
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ſantry that are not very delicate, Cicero, the great 
Cicero himſelf has ſeveral very poor quibbles. 

cannot ſee Horace's genius in this low piece of 
ſatire. | £7 97 | 


Proſcripti regis Rupili pus atque venenum.— 
ä Satyr. L. I. S. vii. v. 1. 
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we ſhould be apt to gape : at reading it, if we did not 
know its author. 
When I read this admirable ode of the ſame poet, 
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Qualem miniſtrum fulminis alitem ——— 
Car. L. IV. Od. iv. v. 1. 


4 


1 am always ſorry to find theſe words init, 


— — quibus 
Mos 1005 deduckus per omne 
Tempus Amazonia ſecuri 

Dextras obarmet, quaerere diſtuli ; 

Nee ſcire fas eſt omnia. 


v. 18. 


take away this paſſage; and the ode is compleat and 
perfect. if it be ſaid that Horace deſigned to imitate 
Pindar in this ſort of parentheſis, which is agreeable 
to the tranſport of an ode; I will not diſpute that: but 
Iam not ſo fond of imitation as to reliſh this flat and 
ſuperfluous parentheſis. we allow of a noble diſorder 
that flows from tranſport, and a concealed art: but 
wecannot approve of an excurſion. to make a curious 
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remark on a frivolons ſubject: it flattens the whole 


dde. 


Again, Cicero's reproaches againſt Mark Antony 
ſeem to me unbecoming the nobleneſs and excellence 
of his orations. his famous letter to Lucceius is full 
of the moſt groſs and ridiculous vanity. we find al- 
moſt as much in the epiſtles of Pliny the younger. the 
antients fall often into an affectation in their ſtile that 
is ſomewhat like what we now call pedantry, perhaps 


for want of ſome notions, that we have from religion 


and natural philoſophy, they too much admired ſeve- 
ral things that we value very little. 

8. The wiſeſt antients perhaps hoped (as the mo- 
derns do now) that they ſhould ſurpaſs the models 
that they had to copy after. for example; why might 
not Virgil have hoped, by the * deſcent of Aeneas in- 
to hell, to out-do Homer's review of the ghoſts in the 
country of the Cimmerians? it is very probable that 
Virgil, notwithſtanding his modeſty, took pleaſure in 
handling a new topic, (in the ivth book of his Aeneid) 
that Homer had not touched on. 

9. I confeſs that the antients have a great diſad- 
vantage in the groſſneſs both of their religion, and 
their philoſophy. in Homer's time, their religion was 
only a frightful collection of fables as ridiculous as the 


tales of fairies. their philoſophy was intirely vain and 
ſuperſtitious. before Socrates their morality was ex- 


tremely defective; tho? their legiſlators had given ex- 
cellent rules for government. we muſt even acknow- 
ledge that Plato makes Socrates argue very weakly up- 
on the immortality of the ſoul. that fine paſſage of 


Virgil 


+ Lib. vi. 


a. fn end ao. 
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ef Felix qui potuit re rerum 2 cognoſcere cauſas, 
Geor. ii. v. 490. 


in effect places all the happineſ: of wiſe wen in * 
themſelves from the dread of preſages „and of hell. this 
poet promiſes no other reward in the next life to the 
pureſt and moſt heroic virtue, but the pleaſures of 
ſporting on the graſs; or fighting on the ſand; or 
dancing, and ſinging verſes; or driving chariots; or 
having horſes and armour. mad even theſe men, ond 
the ſhows that amuſed them, were only vain ſhadows: 
yet theſe ſhadows long'd impatiently to enter again 
into bodies, that they might begin a-new to ſuffer all 
the miſeries of this life; which is only a continued 
ſickneſs that leads us to death. ſuch is the greateſt 
Wy that the antients Mit to mankind: 


Und in gramineis exercent membra palallrisz 
A aue lucis miſeris tam dira cupido? 
| | ds Aen. L. vi. v. 6425 721. 


Homer's heroes are not perſons of any dh and 
the characters of his gods are {till inferior to theſe he- 
roes who. fall ſo much ſhort of the idea we have of 
worthy men. no-body would wiſh to have a father 
ſo vicious as Jupiter; nor a wife ſo unſupportable as 
Juno: and far leſs, ſo infamous as Venus. who would 
chuſe ſuch a boiſterous friend as Mars; or a ſervant ſo 
thieviſh as Mercury? theſe gods ſcem to bave been 
invented by the enemy of mankind, on purpoſe to 
authorize all ſort of wickedneſs, ad to ridicule the 
Nous this induced CE to ſay | that Homer 


5. ix. 
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made gods of thoſe men that were at the ſiege of Troy; 


and that on the contrary he made his gods mere men. 
he adds in the ſame chapter, that * * the Jewiſh law- 
* giver, who was no mean perſon, having a juſt no- 
© tion of the greatneſs and power of God, expreſſed it 
* admirably well in the beginning of his laws, by theſe 
words; God ſaid, let light be made; and it was 
© made: let the earth be made, and it was made.? 
10. It muſt be acknowledged that there are but 
few excellent authors among the antients: and that 
the works of ſome moderns are very ſine. when we 
do not read the antients with the eagerneſs of a ſcho- 
lar; nor to inform ourſelves of ſome particular facts; 
our taſte conſines us to a ſmall number of Greek and 
Latin books. there are indeed but few of them excel - 
lent;:tho' learning was fo long cultivated both by the 
Greeks and Romans, we cannot therefore wonder that 
our age, which has juſt ſhook off an ignorant unpolite- 
neſs, has produced but few French books that one 
can often peruſe with pleaſure. I could eaſily menti- 
on ſeveral of the antients, whom we are not very fond 
of; as Ariſtophanes, Plautus, Seneca the tragedian, 
Lucan, and Ovid himſelf, I could likewiſe name a 
great many modern authors, whom we reliſh, and juſt- 
ly admire. but I will name none; leſt I ſhould offend 
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their modeſty: whom I might mention; and be unjuſt 
to others, by not naming them. 

On the other hand we ought to conſider what may 
be ſaid in favour oftheantients. now, beſides their ha- 
ving furniſhed our modern authors with almoſt all the 
beſt thoughts they have; we ought to ſet a value even 


on thoſe parts of the antientsꝰ works that are not fault 


leſs. Longinus obſerves that * a diſcourſe too much 


© poliſhed and refined is in danger of being mean. he 


adds that * the ſublime ſtrain by its loftineſs becomes 
* {lippery and dangerous — again, he ſays + © tho? I 
© have obſerved ſeveral faults in Homer, and other fa- 
© mous authors; and tho” no body is more diſpleaſed 
© with ſuch faults than I am; yet after all, I think that 
© they are but little eſcapes which they overlooked : 
© for, having their attention ſteddily fixed on what is 
truly great, they could not regard little things 
I it is true what is faultleſs cannot be blamed: but 


' 8 is noble raiſes our admiration. eu, ju- 
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dicious critic thought that it was in Homer's old · age 


that he ſometimes nodded a little, in the tedious nar- 
rations of the Odyſſe: but he adds that * after all, 
this old- age is the old · age of an Homer. Indeed ſome 
careleſs ſtrokes of great painters excell the moſt finiſh- 
ed pieces of a common artiſt. an ordinary critic can- 
not reliſh what is ſublime: it does not affect him. he 


_ employs himſelf more agreeably about a miſplaced 


word, or a careleſs expreſſion. he does not fully per- 
ceive the beauty of the general plan, and the order and 
ſtrength that runs throughout a compleat piece. 1 
ſhould like as well to ſee him buſyed about orthogra- 
phy, comma's, and points of interrogation. I pity 
the au thor . falls into ſuch hands: 


Parbarus has ac 1 li ns 87205 
Virg. Echii +. vs 72 


* critic — e noklp4 is delighted with what 


is noble in the work. he deſpiſes what Longinus calls 


+ an exact 25. ee. eee Horace i is * this 


: il 


e ubi * nitent in carmine; non ego paucis 


Offendar maculis, quas aut incuria fudit, 
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the antients, and their want of true moral philoſophy 
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till the days of Socrates, tend, in one reſpect, to the. 


honour of the antient writer, for, certainly Homer 
was obliged to deſcribe his gods juſt ſuch as religion 


then repreſented them to the idolatrous. world. he 


behoved to deſcribe men with thoſe manners that pre- 
vailed in Greece, and the leſſer Aſia. to blame Homer 
for copying nature faithfully, is to find fault with M. 
Mignard, M. de Troye, and M. Rigaut for drawing 
exact pictures. ought Momus to be drawn like Jupi- 
ter; Silenus, like Apollo; Alecto, like Venus; or Ther- 
ſites, like Achilles? muſt our preſent court be painted 
with-the ruffs and beards uſed in former reigns? ſince 
Homer therefore was to paint according to truth 
ought we not to admire the order, proportion, grace, 
life, action, and ſentiments that he has given to every 
thing he has drawn. the more monſtrous and ridicu- 
lous his religion was, he is the more to be admired for 
having ennobled it with ſo many magnificent images: 
the groſſer that the manners ofhis age were, the more 
ſurpriſing it is to ſee that he has given ſo much lively 
force to what is in itſelf ſo irregular, abſurd, and ſhock- 
ing. what would he not have done, if he had had a 
Socrates to draw, or an Ariſtides, a Timoleon, an A- 
gis, a Cleomenes, a Numa, a Camillus, a Bremen or 
an Aurelius? 
Some are diſguſted at the frugality of the manners 
which Homer deſcribes. but beſides that he behoved 
to repreſent this antient ſimplicity as faithfully as he 


did the groſſneſs of the Pagan religion: I mult add, 


that nothing can be more amiable than this antient 
ſimplicity of manners. can they who improve their 
reaſon, and love virtue, compare that vain ruinous 
luxury which is now the * — of our manners, 
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and a reproach to the nation, with the happy and ele- 
gant ſimplicity that the antients ſet before our eyes? 
When I read Virgil, I would wiſh I were with that ol 
man he deſcribes: 


Namque c ub Oebaliae memini me turribus altis, 

Qua niger humectat flaventia culta Galeſus, 

Corycium vidiſſe ſenem: cui pauca relicti 

Jugera ruris erant; nec fertilis illa juvencis, 

Nec pecori opportuna ſeges- 

Regum aequabat opes animis; ſeraque revertens 

Nocte domum dapibus menſas onerabat inemptis. 

Primus vere roſam, atque autumno carpere poma; 

Et cum triſtis hyems etiam nunc frigore ſaxa 

Rumperet, et glacie curſus fraenaret aquarum; 

Ille comam mollis jam nunc tondebat Acanthi 

Aeſlatem | increpitans ſeram, Zephyroſque morantes. 
Geor. iv. v. 125, 1 32. 


Has not Homer given n enough to Calypſo' 8 
iſle and the gardens of Alcinous, without the help of 
marble, or gilding? are not the employments of Nauſi- 
caa more commendable than the gaming and intrigues 
of our women now? our fore - fathers would have bluſh- 
ed at them: and yet ſome dare deſpiſe Homer for not 
having prophetically deſcribed thoſe monſtrous man- 
ners, while as yet the world was ſo happy as to know 
nothing of tem. 

Virgil who had a full view of all the Roman mag- 
nificence, has yet given a beauty to king Evander's 
poverty; and rag it an ornament to his n. 


Talibus inter ſe diets ah tecta ubibant 


ful 
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Pauperis Evandri: paſſimque armenta videbant 
Romanoque foro, et lautis mugire carinis. 

Ut ventum ad ſedes, haec, i inquit, limina victor 

Alcides ſubiit; haec illum regia cepit. 

Aude hoſpes contemnere opes; et te quoque dignam 

Finge Deo; rebuſque veni non aſper egenis. 

Dixit, et angadti ſubter faſtigia tecti | 

Ingentem Aenean duxit; ſtratiſque locavit 

Effultum foliis, et pelle Libyſtidinis urſae. . 
Aen. viii. v. ; 5 . 


the ſnameful corruption of our manners 1 5 
from raiſing our views to admire the ſublimity of theſe. 
words, 

Aude hoſpes nnen opes— 

Titian whoexcelled in country pieces paints a ver- 
dant valley, with a clear ſtream running through it, 
ſteep mountains, and diſtant proſpects bounded by the 
horizon. he never paints a fine parterre, with foun- 
tains and marble baſons. in like manner Virgil does 
not draw proud ſenators buſyed in criminal intrigues: 
he repreſents an innocent labourer happy in his coun- 
try- life. 

Deinde ſatis fluvium inducit, rivoſque ſequentes, 

Et cum exuſtus ager morientibus aeſtuat herbis, 

Ecce ſupercilio clivoſi tramitis undam 

Elieit: illa cadens raucum per laevia murmur 

_ ciet, nn arentia temperat arva. 
Gn. i. v. 106. 


This poet even ventures to compare a free, rere 
ful, country life with the troubleſome delights that 
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people of great fortunes enjoy; and he imagines no. 
thing more happy than a moderate condition; in which 
a wiſe man may be equally ſecure from envying the 
proſperity of ſome; and ſympathizing in the miſerie: 
of others. 


lum non populi e non purpura regum 
Flexit 
— — —neque ille 

Aut doluit miſerans inopem, aut invidit habenti. 
Quos rami fructus, quos ipſa volentia rura 
Sponte tulere ſua, carpſit 


Geor. ii. v. 495. 


Horace fled from the delights and magnificence of 
Rome, to enjoy himſelf in ſolitude. 


. Faſtidioſam deſere copiam, et 
Molem propinquam nubibus arduis; 
Omitte mirari beatae | 
| TE et opes, ſtrepitumque Romae. 
63 Car. L. iii. v. 9. od. 29, 


mihi jam non regia Roma, 
Sed vacuum Tibur placet, aut imbelle Tirentum. 
** II. 188 vii. v. 44. 


When poets would charm the imagination of men 
they lead them far from great cities, and make then 
forget the luxury of the age: they carry them back to 
the golden age: they repreſent ſhepherds dancing on 
the flowry graſs, under the ſhade of ſome grove, in a 
delightful ſeaſon; rather than turbulent courts, and 


the 
16s 
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great men, whoare unhappy by their very grandeur, 


* Sweet ſolitude, th abode of innocence! 
Where far from all the objects of vain pomp, 
My eaſe begins, and reſtleſs trouble ends; 
Valleys, rocks, rivers, pleaſing lonely ſhades; 
It ye were witneſſes of my diſquiet, 
Henceforth obſerve my calm intire content. 


Nothing ſo plainly ſhews the corrupted manners of 
a nation as this diſdainful luxury that deſpiſes the fru- 
gal ſimplicity of the antients. it was this corruption 
that overthrew Rome. Þ they began (ſays Saluſt) to 
* intrigue; to carouſe; to grow fond of imagery, pain- 
* tings, carved veſſels wealth began to be reckon- 
ed honourable —— virtue to languiſh; and poverty 
to be thought a reproach houſes and country- 
* ſeats were built like towns mountains were le- 
* velled by private perſons who ſeemed to me to 
* ſport away their riches —— the earth and ſeas were 
* ranſacked for delicacies the poor Ithaca of U- 
lyſſes pleaſes me far more than a city ſhining with ſuch 


* Agpreables deſerts, ſejour de l' innocence, 
Ou loin des vains objets de la magnificence 
Commence mon repos, et finit mon tourment, 

 Vallons, fleuves, rochers, aimable ſolitude, 
Si vous futes temoins de mon inquietude, 

 Soyez-le deſormais de mon contentment. 


+ Inſuevit amare, potare, | dificatas — a privatis com- 
ſigna, tabulas pictas, vaſa coe- | pluribus ſubverſos montes — 
lata mirari — divitiae hono- | eſſe; quibus mihi ludibrio vi- 
ri eſſe coeperunt — hebeſce- | dentur fuiſſe divitiae — veſ- 
re virtus ; paupertas probro | cendi cauſa terra marique om- 
haberi — domos atque villas | nia exquirere — on 
— in urbium modum exae- } * Sal. Bell. Catil. 
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extravagant magnificence. happy were mankind if 
they could be ſatisfied with ſuch pleaſures as may be 
enjoyed withont guilt or ruin. it is not the noble ſim- 
plicity of the antients that ought to be corrected; but 
our folly and pernicious vanity. 

I cannot believe what ſome learned men have ima. 
gined; who tell us that Homer has inter woven in his 
poems, the moſt refined politics, the pureſt morality, 
and the ſublimeſt notions of theology. I cannot in- 
deed diſcover theſe wonders in that poet's works: but 
T perceive the uſeful inſtruction he deſigned to give the 


| Greeks whom he wiſhed to ſee always united; and 


thereby more powerful than the Afiatics. he ſhewed 
them that Achilles' reſentment againſt Agamemnon 
brought greater misfortunes on 1 than the Tro- 
jan arms. 


-- Quiequid aelirantreges plectuntur Achivi. 
 Seditione, dolis 


— —— 


For. Ep. L. I. Ep. i il. v. 14. 


In vain did the platoniſts of the lower empire (who 
impoſed on Julian,) fancy that there are allegories and 
deep myſteries in the ſtories of the deities that Homer 
deſcribes. theſe myſteries are chimerical. it appears 
from the holy ſcripture; from the fathers who con- 
futed the heathen idolatry; and from the plaineſt evi. 
dence of fact, that the religion of the antients was mon- 


ſtrous and extravagant. but Homer did not frame it: 


he found it eſtabliſhed; and could not alter it. he has 
adorned it: he has concealed much art in his work: he 
has ranged all the parts of it in ſuch an order as con- 
tinually raifes the reader's curioſity, he has painted 
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every thing with ſimplicity, beauty, force, nelly 
and paſſion. what can we deſire more? 

It is natural for the moderns who excel in elegance, 
and ingenious turns to fancy that they have ſurpaſſed 
the antients; whoſe chief excellence is a natural ſim- 
plicity. but I muſt beg leave here to propoſe a fort of 
apologue. the inventers of the Gotliic kind of archi- 
tecture (which is faid to have come from the Arabi- 
ans, ) fancied no doubt that they had out-done the 
Greek architects. a Grecian ſtructure has nothing in 
it that is merely ornamental. the parts that are neceſ- 
ſary to ſupport, or to cover it, as the pillars, and the 
corniſh, become ornaments only by their beautiful 
proportion. every thing is ſimple, exact, and uſeful. 
we fee nothing in it either bold, or fanciful, that can 
impoſe on the fight. the proportions are ſo Juſt; that 
nothing ſeems very noble, tho' the whole really be 
ſo. every thing is deſigned to ſatisfy true reaſon. on 
the contrary the Gothic architect, upon very ſlender 
pillars, raiſes up a vaſt roof into the clouds. one would 
fancy it were going to tumble, tho? it ſtands many 
ages. it is all full of windows, roſes, and little knacks. 
the ſtones ſeem to be pincked, and cut-our like paper- 
baubles. every thing looks gay and light; as it were 
hanging in the air, was it not natural now for the ſirſt 
Gothic architects to imagine that by their vain refine- 
ments they had out-done the Greek ſimplicity? now 
only change the names; and put poets and orators in- 
ſtead of architects: Lucan muſt naturally fancy he was 
a greater poet than Virgil. Seneca the tragedian muſt 
imagine he was brighter than Sophocles. Taſſo per- 
haps hoped he ſhould out-ſtrip Virgil and Homer, if 
theſe authors thought ſo, they were much deceive, 
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and the moſt excellent modern authors ſhould beware 
of the like miſtake. 

While I ſpeak thus freely, I would not be thought 
to determine this point. I only adviſe thoſe who adorn 
the preſent age not to deſpiſe the antient writers who 
have been ſo long admired. I do not extol the anti- 
ents as models without any defect. I would not even 
diſcourage any one from hoping to ſurpaſs them, on 
the contrary, I wiſh I could ſee the moderns excel by 
ſtudying thoſe very antients whom they ſhall over- 
come. but I ſhould think I exceeded the bounds pre- 
ſcribed me, if 1 pretended to adjudge the prize to either 
of the contending en 


Non noſtrùm inter vos tantas componere lites: 
Et vitula tu dignus et hic 


Virg. Ecl. iii. v. 108. 
You preſſed me, Sir, to declare my thoughts: and 
I have not ſo much conſulted my ability, as my zeal 
for the Academy. perhaps I have gone too far; but I 


deſigned not to ſay a word that ſhould make me ſeem 


partial. it is time for me to conclude. 


Phoebus volentem praelia me loqui, 
Victas et urbes, increpuit lyra. 

Ne parva Tyrrhenum per aequor 
Vela darem 


Hor. Car. L. iv. Od. xv. v. 1 


11 FE 69 


J ſhall always remain with a ſincere and high eſteem, 


- STR, &c. 


THE END. 
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PRONOUNCED BEFORE THE 


FRENCHACADEMY. 


T Ovught, Gentlemen, to ſucceed to Mr, Peliſſon's e- 
loquence, as well as to his place, to be able to 
make a ſuitable acknowledgment for the honour I re- 
ceive, and to repair the loſs this ſociety ſuſtains in the 
death of that valuable man. 

By tranſlating in his early youth the greateſt part 
of Homer, he made himſelf maſter of the art ofheight- 
ning the leaſt deſcription. with ſpirit and beauty, in a 
little time he began a work upon the civil-law, which 
had no other fault, than that it was not finiſhed, from 
theſe noble eſſays he ſoon proceeded to his maſter- 
piece, the hiſtory of the Academy. facility, inventi- 


on, elegance, inſinuation, propriety of thought, and 


ingenious turn of expreſſion, the diſtinguiſhing cha- 
racteriſtics of his genius, ſhine throughout the piece. 
we may apply to him, what Horace ſaid of the Ro- 
mans, he dared ſucceſsfully ; his hands made flowers 
ſpring up on all ſides; whatever he touched, received 
a new grace. the molt common herbs of the field 


were fitted by him to be the crowns of heroes; and 


the rule, ſo neceſſary for others, of chuſing no ſub- 

je, that is not capable of being embelliſhed, did not 

ſeem to regard him. his noble and eaſy ſtile reſembled 

the motions of the fabulous deities, who glide through 
| e 
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4 A DISCOURSE BEFORE 


the air, without touching the earth. his relations dif. 
cover ſuch exquiſite judgment in the choice of circum- 


ſtances, a variety ſo entertaining, turns ſo new and 


proper even in recounting the moſt common things, 
ſo much induſtry in connecting the facts, and ſo much 
skill in tranſporting the reader into the very ſcenes of 
action, that agreeably deceived by the artificial texture 
of the narration, he imagines himſelf actually preſent, 
and an eye - witneſs of every paſſage. 

Every one reads with pleaſure and admiration the 
deſcription of the birth of the Academy, fancies him- 
ſelf in the very houſe of Mr. Conrart, which, if I may 
uſe the expreſſion, was the nurſery of it; remarks with 
infinite delight the ſimplieity, order, politeneſs, and 
elegance, which reigned in thoſe aſſemblies, and at- 
tracted the favour of an eminent miniſter; then the 


jealouſies and umbrages, which inverrapted the calm 


of thoſe happy beginnings; and afterwards the repu- 
tation, which the academy acquired by the writings of 
her firſt members. there we ſee the illuſtrious Racan, 
the inheritor of Malherbe's harmony, Vaugelas, re- 
nowned for the delicacy of his ear in reforming our 
language, Corneille, whoſe great and bold characters 


| ſhew, that he drew with a maſterly hand, Voiture ever 


accompanied with an eaſy, ſmiling train of graces. 


there we diſcover merit and virtue in {tri alliance 


with erudition and delicacy, birth and rank with a re- 
fined taſte of literature. but I am inſenſibly carried 
beyond the bounds, which I preſcribed myſelf, and 
while J am ſpeaking of the dead, I come too near the 
living, whoſe modeſty might be offended with my en- 
comiums. 

Whilſt this Cortamania revolution in favour of lea: 


THE FRENCH ACADEMY. 5 
ning was depending, Mr. Peliſſon takes occaſion to 


recommend to poſterity the character of the great en- | 
d courager of it. Cardinal Richlieu at that juncture was 

„changing the whole face of affairs in Europe, and aſ- | 
h ſembling the ſcattered remains of our civil wars, in | 


of order to lay the foundation of a power ſuperior to all 
re | others. ever penetrating the cloſeſt deſigns of our e- 1 
t, nemies, impenetrable in reſpect to thoſe of his maſter, 1 
he had the addreſs to direct in his cabinet the motions | | 
ne of the moſt ſecret ſprings of foreign courts, and fo- f 
n- ment and maintain the ſpirit of diviſion amongſt them, = | 
1y WW feady in his maxims, and inviolable in his promiſes, | 
th he ſhewed the ſurpriſing effects of a wiſe adminiſtrati- | 
ad on, and of allies placing an entire confidence in their | 
t · ¶ confederates. endued by nature with an exquiſite ſa- 


he gacity in knowing men, and the way to employ them 11 
Im ¶ according to their reſpective talents, he engaged them 10 
u- to his perſon, and afterwards.in his deſigns for the ad- q 
of ¶ vantage of the public. by theſe powerful arts, the pride | j 


n, of the imperious houſe of Auſtria, which threatned to 
re: reduce all Europe under her yoke, received a mortal 1 
ur blow. he put an end to the repeated rebellions of the Mt 
ers Huguenots, which of all his ſucceſſes was the moſt eſ- 1 
yer ſential to the internal peace of France. and, to crown Fi 
es. all, he introduced peace into a court, where there had if 
ace been a laſting ſcene of diſcord, and this was a work of 11 | 
re. the moſt difficulty from his having an aſpiring and jea- iti 
ied lous nobility to contend with, whom he found in poſ- 41 
nd feffion of an independant ſtate. thus time, which ef- [ 
the faces the reputation of others, ſerves only to advance = 
en his; and the farther he is removed from us, he is ſeen 1 
| 
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to the greater advantage. but amidſt his painful ofh- 
ar; ces he found ſome moments of agreeable leiſure, and 1 
K 3. 
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6 A DISCOURSE BEFORT 


relieved the anxieties of buſineſs with the charms of e- 
loquence and poetry. he received into his boſom the 
Academy, whilſt it was in its infancy, and a diſcerning 
magiſtrate, a favourer of learning, was his ſucceſſor 
in the protection of it. Lewis adds to it the luſtre, 
which never fails of diſtinguiſhing, whatever he ho- 
nours with his countenance. under the ſhadow of this 
great name, you apply yourſelves inceſſantly to reform 
and purify our language. 

Since men of learning and judgment have returned 
back to the antient ſtandards, the abuſe of wit and lan- 
guage is reformed ; and a way of writing more natu- 
ral, more nervous, and more couciſe, is introduced, 


no farther care is employed upon words, than as they 


are of abſolute neceſlity to expreſs our. thoughts in 
their full force and extent; and no other thoughts are 
allowed of, but ſuch as are juſt, ſolid, concluſive, and 
ariſing from the ſubje&. the uſe of learning, which 
was formerly affected with ſo much vain parade, is 
now rejected, except in caſes, where it is indiſpen- 
ſable; even wit itſelf receives a check, becauſe the per- 
fection of art conſiſts in imitating the ſimplicity of na- 
ture ſo exactly, that it may be miſtaken for her. from 
hence a luxurious fancy no longer paſſes for wit; but 
that title is adjudged to belong only to a regular and 
correct genius, which converts every thing to ſenti- 
ment, which cloſely follows the modeſty and plainneſs 
of nature, which brings all her thoughts to the ſcale of 
reaſon, and eſtcems nothing beautiful, that is not 
conformable to truth. the preſent age is convinced, 

that the florid ſtile, however agreeable and engaging 
it may appear, is not the true ſublime, which rejecting 
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all oſtentations ornaments of pomp and mon 
isfound only in the natural. 

Men are at laſt convinced, that they ought 1 to write, 
as the Raphaels, the 8 „and the Pouſſins pain- 
ted, that they ſhould neither labour to invent unnatu- 
ral extravagancies, nor trifle with the pencil to ſhew 
the vivacity of their imagination, but employ their ut- 
molt care to copy after nature. it is now acknowledg- 
ed, that the beauties of diſcourſe reſemble thoſe of ar- 
chitecture. the boldeſt pieces, and thoſe, which come 
neareſt to the Gothic order, are not eſteemed the beſt, 
meer ornaments, which are of no uſe to the edifice, 
ought not to take place, but all the parts neceſſary to 
the ſupport of it, ſhould be skilfully turned into or- 
naments, provided a ſtrict regard be had to obſerve 
the juſt proportions. 

Thus in a diſcourſe we retrench all uſeleſs embel- 
liſhments, which neither ſerve to illuſtrate what is ob- 
ſcure, nor to repreſent in the moſt lively colours what 
ſhould be moſt expoſed to view, nor to prove a truth 
by a variety of engaging turns, nor to excite the paſ- 
ſions, which are the only ſprings capable of moving 
and perſwading the audience; for paſſion is the ſoul of 
diſcourſe. this, Gentlemen, hath been the progreſs of 
letters for ſixty years paſt; which Mr. Peliſſon would 
havedeſcribed, if he might have continued his hiſtory 
of the Academy. 

A miniſter, ever ready to employ FI EE of the 
moſt eminent abilities, brought him out of the courſe 
of his ſtudies into public buſineſs. then how great was 
his probity, and his integrity, how conſtant his grati- 
tude towards his benefactor? in that poſt of truſt, to 
which he was advanced, his whole endeavours turned 
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8 _ A DISCOURSE BEFORE 

upon doing good, upon diſcovering, and employing 
merit. to ſhew his virtues in their beſt lights, hewan- 
ted nothing but to be unfortunate. he became ſo, 
Gentlemen. his innocence and his courage appeared 
clearly in the priſon. the Baſtile proved an agreeable 
ſolitude to him, where he applyed himſelf to the im- 
provement of learning. 

Happy captivity, deſireable chains, which were the 
means of reducing at laſt to the yoke of faith a mind, 
which before knew no reſtraint! during this leiſure hi 
went up to the ſources of tradition to fetch argu- 
ments, wherewith he might oppoſe truth; but truth 
prevailed, and appeared to him in all her charms. he 
came out of priſon, honoured with the king's eſteem 
and favour; but what is {till greater, he came out, de- 
termined to be an humble proſylete to the Church. the 
ſincerity and diſintereſtedneſs of his converſion occa- 


ſioned his delaying to perform the ceremony of it, 
from the apprehenſion that his talents might draw on 


him the recompenſe of an employment, which a 
ſon of leſs virtue than himſelf would have ſollicited. 
From that moment he never diſcontinued ſpeaking, 
writing, and employing all the favours his credit with 
his prince had procured him, towards recalling his 
wandring brethren. happy fruit of the moſt fatal er- 
ror! we muſt have felt within ourſelves the anxious 
pains, which are to be undergone in this difficult paſ- 
ſage from darkneſs to light, to be animated with that 
vivacity, and endued with that patience, tenderneſs, 
and delicacy of charity, which ſhine in his contro- 
verſies. | | 
_ - Notwithſtanding the weak condition, to which he 
was reduced, we ſaw him at the foot of the altar, and 
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THE FRENCH ACADEMY. 9 


at the point of death, celebrating his feaſt, to uſe his 
own expreſſion, and the anniverſary of his converſi- 


on. alas! we heard him, excited by his zeal and his 


conrage, promiſe with a dying voice, that he would fi- 
niſh his great work upon the ſacrament; yes, 1 ſaw 
him with tears in his eyes, I heard him, he ſaid all that 


a Chriſtian, nouriſhed for ſo many years with the word 


of God, can ſay, to prepare himſelf to receive the holy 
facemment. it ie true, death, putting on the image, of 
ſleep, ſurpriſed him; but ſhe found him well prepared. 


In fine, Ge the affairs of juſtice and reli- 


gion, which the king had committed to his care, did 
not divert him from applying himſelf to the polite ſci- 
ences, to which he was deſtined by nature. his pen 
was immediately pitched upon to write the hijtory of 
the preſent reign. with what joy ſhall we behold, 
Gentlemen, in this hiſtory, a prince, who in his 5 
youth, finiſhes by his ſteadineſs, what Henry the Great 
his grandfather ſcarce dared to attempt? Lewis extin- 
guiſhes the rage of duelling, whereby the moſt noble 
blood of France had been ſpilt. he raiſes his ſinking 
authority, regulates his revenues, and introduces diſ- 
cipline among his troops. whilſt with one hand he le- 
vels with the ground the walls of ſo many ſtrong 
places, in the fight of his aſtoniſhed enemies, with the 
other he makes the polite arts and ſciences flouriſh by 
his munificence, in the peaceful boſom of France. 

But what do I ſee, Gentlemen? a new confederacy, 
formed of the moſt conſiderable potentates of Europe, 
threatning to beſiege this vaſt kingdom, as if it were a 
ſingle fortreſs. Lewis alone, during the ſpace of five 
years, makes important conqueſts, and gains ſignal 
victories over the united forces of this league, which 
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10 A DISCOURSE BEFORE 
had the preſumption to boaſt, that they would oppreſs gti 
him with eaſe, and make his provinces become the pr 
ſcene of deſolation. 

But who dares attempt to deſcribe Lewis in this 18 
la campaign, more glorious by his patience, than ¶ es 
his conqueſt? he is determined to beſiege the moſt im- <, 
pregnable place of the low countries, encompaſſed by W 1. 
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| two rivers, guarded by a citadel raiſed on an inacceſ- pr 
fible rock, conſiſting of ſeveral fortreſſes, tho* but one ti 
place, having one army within for garriſon, and ano- Je 
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ther without, compoſed of an incredible number of pr 
Engliſh, Dutch, Spaniſh and German forces, comman- re 
ded by a chief, accuſtomed to riſque all hazards and * 
dangers in battle, and at a time, when nature herſelf W 1; 
altered her inane, and cauſed an inundation in the 
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ſummer ſeaſon. in the mean while he receives intel- ha 
ligence, that his fleet, however invincible in courage, pr 
o ed by the unequal numbers of his enemies, is lat 
burnt, and he ſupports this ſtroke of ill fortune with " 
as much temper, as if he had been exerciſed in adver- 80 


ſity. he is calm and ſerene under difficulties, full of ot 
expedients under diſappointments, and ſo humane in th 
reſpect to the beſieged, that he even prolongs the ſiege, < 
however dangerous, to ſpare the city, which reſiſts 
him, and which it is in his. power to reduce to aſhes, 
he never places his confidence in the multitude of his 
experienced ſoldiers, in the noble ardour of his cap- 
tains, in his perſonal valour, which animates his whole 
army, or in the many victories, which he has gained, 
but in the inacceſſible azylum of the Lord of Hoſts. 
he returns at length victorious, with his eyes directed 
towards the throne of the Almighty, who diſpoſes of 
victory according to his divine will; and what is 
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THE FRENCH ACADEMY. 17 
ſtill more glorious than all his ſucceſſes, he forbids our 


praiſes, 
Poſſeſſed of a grandeur ſo humble and modeſt, which 
is not more above all encomiums, than it is above all 


events, may he, Gentlemen, rely only upon his virtue, 
ſhew an inviolable regard to truth and juſtice, be 


known to his enemies, (this wiſh comprehends the 
proſperity of Europe) become the umpire of all na- 
tions, after having removed their jealouſies. may he 
extend his goodneſs to his people in the bleſſings of a 


profound peace, be long the delight of mankind, and 


reign over them in ſuch a manner, as if he had no 
other view, than the glory of God, who reigned over 
him. 

This, Gentlemen, is, * Mr. peliſſon would 
have immortalized in his hiſtory. the Academy has 
produced more perſons capable of tranſmitting it to 
late poſterity ; but ſo vaſt a ſubje& invites you all to 


write. enter, therefore, Gentlemen, upon this glori- 


ous work of celebrating fo diſtinguiſhed a reign, I can- 
not give a greater teſtimony of my unfeigned zeal for 
the honour of this Society, than by forming a wiſh ſo 


worthy of? it. 
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DEMOSTHENES axp CICERO, 
HORACE and VIRGIL. 


DEMOSTHENES AND CICERO. 


e N Fo 
1 . 


A parallel between theſe two orators, wherein is given the cha- 
ratter of ala a angus; 19 


CICERO. | [1 
THAT! doſt thou pretend that I was but an or- | 
dinary orator? 
DEMOSTHENES. _ 

Not an ordinary one ; for it is not over an ordinary 11 
perſon that I affe& ſuperiority. thou wert doubtleſs [ 
a celebrated orator. thou hadſt great parts; but didſt 
frequently n from the N wherein perfection 
conſiſts. | 21000 
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14 DEMOSTHENES 
CICERO. | 
And pray hadſt thou no faults at all? 
DEMOSTHENES, 

T believe I can be taxed with none in point of elo- 

quence, 
CICERO. 

Canſt thou compare richneſs of genius with me? 
thou who art dry, unadorn'd, who art ever confined 
within narrow and 8 limits; thou doſt not 
amplify any ſubject; thou from whom nothing can be 
retrenched, ſo jejune, ſo ſtarved, if I may uſe the term, is 
the manner in which theu treat'ſ thy ſubjects: where- 
as I give mine a length, which diſplays a copiouſneſs 
and fertility of genius, which gave men of judgment 
occaſion to ſay, that nothing could be added to my 
works, 

TE DEMOSTHENES. | 
He from whom mothing can be retrenched, hath 
ſaid nothing but what is perfect, 
| CICERO, 
Hle to whom nothing can be added, hath omitted 
nothing that could embelliſh his work. 

DEMOSTHENES. | 
Thou findeſt thy diſcourſes more replete with 
flaſhes of wit than mine? fpeak honeſtly, is not that 
the reaſon thou exalteſt thyſelf above me? 
CICERO, + | 

I will even ownit tothee then, ſince thou talk'ſt fo. 
my pieces are infinitely more ornate than thine. they 
fpeak far more wit, more ingenuity of turn, more 
art, more caſe, Texhibit the ſame thing under twenty 
different ſhapes. when people Beard my orations, 
they could not forbear admiring my parts, and being 
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AND CICERO. 15 
continually ſurpriſed at my art; they w were ever ſhout- 


ing and interrupting me, in order to applaud and ex- 


tol me. thou muſt have been heard very quietly, and 
thy audience, I fancy, gave thee no interruption. 
DEMOSTHENES. 
What thou ſayeſt of us both is true. thou miſtakeſt 


only in the concluſion thou draweſt from it. thou didſt 


take up the aſſembly with thyſelf: I took it up only 
with the affairs I ſpoke upon. people admired thee; I 
was forgot by my audience, who ſaw nothing but the 


courſe I wanted them to take. thou didſt entertain 


with the flaſhes of thy wit. I ſtruck down with bolts 
of thunder. thou madeſt men ſay: how finely he 
ſpeaks! I made them ſay: come on, let us march againſt 
Philip. they praiſed thee: they were too much carried 
out of themſelves to praiſe me. when thou didſt ha- 
rangue, thou appearedſt ornate; none diſcovered in 
me any ornament: there was nothing in my pieces but 
preciſe, ſtrong, clear arguments; and then impulſes 
like lightning which nothing could reſiſt. thou wert 
a perſect orator, when thou wert, like me, ſimple, grave, 
auſtere, without apparent art; in a word, hen thou 
wert Demoſthenical: but when wit, turn, and art 
ſhone forth in thy diſcourſes; then wert thou mere Ci- 
cero, departing ſo far from perſeation, a » as thou pie {oo 
ted from my ee. 


16 DEMOSTHENE 
DIALOGUE II. 
een AND CICERO, 


The biferenc between the Orator aud the true Philoſopher. 


CICERO. 
\0 habe lived in the time of Plato, and even to 
have been his diſciple, methinks you profited 
very little by ſuch an advantage. 
DEMOSTHENES, 

Have you then obſerved nothing in my orations, 
you who read them to ſo good purpoſe, that favoured 
of Plato's mim, and his manner of perſwading? 
CICERO, 

Thatis not what I mean: you were the greateſt ora- 
tor of the Greeks; but then you were nothing but an 
orator. as for me, though I never knew Plato but in 
his writings, and lived about three hundred years af- 
ter him, I ſtrove to imitate him in philoſophy; I made 
him known to the Romans, and was the firſt who in- 
troduced that kind of writing among them; in ſo much 
that I united as far as I was capable, in one and the 
ſame perſon, eloquence and philoſophy. 

5 bpEMOSTHENEsV. 
And ſo you think you were a great philoſopher? 
CICERO, 

To be ſo, it is ſufficient to love wiſdom, and to la- 
bour to acquire knowledge and virtue: I think I may 
give myſelf the title without exceſs of vanity. 

DEMOSTHENES, 

For an orator, I grant, you were the firſt of your 

nation; and even the Greeks of your time admired 


2 
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you: but for a philoſopher, I cannot ant! it. one is 


not that at ſo eaſy a rate. 


"CICERO. 
Lou FAO t know what it coſt me: my Wendet, 
ſt labours, my meditations; the books I read, the 
maſters I heard, the treatiſes I compoſed. 
|  DEMOSTHENES, 
All that is not philoſophy. 
CICERO. 
; | What more, pray, is requiſite? 
| p DEMOSTHENES. 
To do what you ſaid of Cato by way of a »20 
ſtudy philoſophy, not in order to diſcover the truths 
it teaches, to argue about it as moſt men do; but 1 in 


order to reduce i it to practice. 


2011 9307 enen, 

And did not I do ſo? did not I live or to be 08. 

trine of Plato and Ariſtotle, which I had embraced? | 
172 . TEES PDE MOS THENEs. 

Drop we Ariſtotle: I might perhaps diſpute bim the 
quality of a philoſopher, nor can I have any great o- 
pinion of a Greek, who was attached to a king, and 
that to Philip: as for Plato, I maintain that youn never 
followed his maxims. | 

CICERO. v1 

Tis true that in my youth, and during the 8 
part of my time, I followed the active and laborious 
life of thoſe whom Plato calls Politicians. but when 1 


ſaw my country had changed its aſpect, and that I 


could no longer be of uſe to her in high employments, 
I ſought to ſerve her by the ſciences, and retired to 
mycountry-ſeats, in order to apply myſelf to contem- 


plation, and the ſtudy of truth, 
8 


18 DEMOS.T-HENES 
D.EMOSTHE N.ES. 

That is to ſay, philoſophy was your lall e 
you had no longer any ſhare in the adminiſtration, and 
that then you had a mind to diſtinguiſh yourſelf by 
your ſtudies: for it was glory more than. virtue that 
you purſued in them. 25 

CICERO. 
»Tis needleſs to lie, I ever loved glory, aan at- 
tendant of virtue, 
 _ DEMOSTHENES, 
8a rather, you loved glory much, and virtue little. 
CICERO... 
Upon what grounds do.you Judge hardly of me? 
DEMOSTHENES. 

upon your own diſcourſes: at the very time vou 
played the philoſopher, did you not pronounce thoſe 
fine orations, wherein you flattered. Caeſar your ty- 
rant, more ſervilely, than ever was Philip by his faves? 
yet we know how you loved him; it well appeared af- 
ter his death, and in his life-time. you did nes Po 
him in your letters to Atticus. 

CICERO. 

It was expedient to.conform one's ſelf to the times, 
and to endeavour to footh the tyrant, leſt he ſhould 
grow (till worſe. 
5 p EMOSTEHEN ES. | 
You talklike a good orator, though like a bad phi- 
loſopher: but what became of your philoſophy after 
his:death? who. obliged you: to enter again into public 
ales? 

CICERO. 


The Roman people, who. banale, me as their 


ſole ſupport. 
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DEMosTHENEs. 

Vour vanity prompted you to think ſo, and delive- 
red you up to a young man, who made a tool of you. 
but let us return to the points you were always: an o- 
ritor, never a philoſopher. 

CICERO. 

And were you ever any thing elſe? 

wa DEMOSTHENES. 

No, I confeſs; but then I never made any eber | 
profeſſion, Ideceived no body? I came early to under- 
ſtand that I muſt chooſe between rhetoric and philo- 
ſophy; that each required a Whole man. the deſire of 
glory touched me: I thought it a fine thing for me 
who was biit a private citizen, and a common tradeſ- 
mafl's ſ6n} to govern the people by my eloquence, 
and mäkx à fand ag alk che power of Philip: 1 lo. 
ed the public. weal, and the liberty of Greece; but I 
may ndw confeſs T loved myſelf ſtill better; and was 
very ſenfible of the pleaſtirè of receiving a crown in 
füll théatre, and of leaving my ſtatue in the pablie 
Place, with a pompous inſcription upon it. no I 
ſee things in another light, and perceive that Socrates 
was in tlie right, when he aſſured Gorgias, that elo- 
* „ducheg was no ſuch fine thing as he imagined; were 

it even to attain its end, and render a man abſolute 

© maſter in bis eotnnedwealth.” this both you and I 
attalhet: confeſs now, we were nothin g the nappy, 

| CICERO. | 

is trie bur lives were two continued ſcenes of 

toils and dangers.” I had no ſooner defended Roſcius, 


than I was fain to fly into Greece, to avoid the indig- 


nation of Sylla. the accuſation of Verres drew a world 


of enemies upon me; 1 conſulſhip, the tim of my 


2 


20 DEMOSTHENES 
greateſt glory, was alſo the time of my greateſt toils, 
and of my greateſt dangers. I was frequently in ha- 
zard of my life, and the odium I then incurred broke 
out afterwards by my exile. in fine, it was nothing 
but my eloquence that occaſioned my death, and had 
I not puſhed Antony ſo hard, I had been ſtill in life. 
I ſay nothing of your misfortunes; it were needleſs to 
recal them to your mind. but neither of us have any 
thing to blame but fate, or fortune, if you will, which 
made it our lot to be born in ſo corrupt; times, that 
it was impoſſible to reform our eee or 
even enen their runiun. 1211 + wi 
| DEMOSTHENES,, | 

11 was therein we wanted judgment, e 
impoſſöbilities: for it was not our people that forced 
us to take care of the public affairs, and we were not at 
all engaged in them by, our birth. 1 forgive, a Rings 


which the gods have committed to his charge; by Key; 
ing him to be born of a certain race, ſeeing he is not 
at freedom to abandon that truſt, how bad ſoever he 
find his-ſituation : but a mere private perſon. ought 
to think of nothing but regulating himſelf and gover- 
ning his own family; he ought never to deſire public 
offices, far leſs to court them: if they be forced upon 
him, he may accept them out of love to his country ; 
but when once he has not the liberty of doing good, 
and his citizens grow regardleſs both of the laws and 
of reaſon, he ought to return into private life, andcon- 
tent himſelf with deploring the public CATER which 
he finds himſelf unable to avert. | 
' 2\CIGRRO, 
By your way of reckoning, my friend e 


ede ob 
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Atticus was wiſer than I, and even than Cato himſelf, 
whom we ſo highly extolled- 
DEMOSTHENES, | 

Yes doubtleſs, Atticus was a true philoſopher: Ca- 
to was unſeaſonably obſtinate in pretending to reform 
a people who- would live no longer in liberty, and 
you yielded too eaſily to Ceſars fortune; atleaſt, you 
did not . preſerve your dignity. 

CICERO. 

But ifler all, is not e a you n _ a 

great gift ofthe Gods? 2 
DEMOSTHENES. : | 

It is very good in itſelf: *tis only the uſe of it that 
may be bad, as when it is employed towards tickling 
the paſſions of the people, or the gratifying of our own. 
and what elſe did we in our virulent declamations a- 
gainſt our enemies? I againſt Midias or Eſchines, you 
againſt Piſo, Vatinius or Antony? how egregiouſſy did 
our paſſions and intereſts make us offend againſt truth 
and juſtice! the true uſe of eloquence is to ſet truth in 
its proper light, and to perſwade others to their true 
intereſt, that is, to juſtice, and the other virtues. it 
was the uſe that Plato made of i 5 that neſther of us 
Itſtrtted.” | 


6 249 
DIALOGUE 


BETWEEN VIRGIL AND HORAGE, 
The FAKE ls of theſe 5 two Poets. 


VIRGIL. 


WII. peaceful happineſs do we enjoy on theſs 

ſtill lowery lawns, faſt by the ſide of this cool, 
limpid, ſoftly gliding ſtream, and 255 the fragrant 
wood ſo near refreſhed! _ 
HORACE, 

177 you dow” t take care, you'll make an 1 1 
a work to ſhades denied. ſee Homer, Heſiod, and 
Theocritus; with laurel crowned they hear their ver- 
ſes. ſung, but make no more. 

| VIRGIL. 

I learn with j joy that your's bold the delight, after 
| fo many ages, of the learned. you cheated not your- 
_ when, in your odes, you ſaid aſſured, „ ſhall 

not n die.“ 

1 HORACE. | 

My works, tis true, have ſtood the ſhock of time: 
but one muſt loſe you as much as I do, not to be jea- 
lous of your glory. for you in rank are next to Ho- 
mer placed. 

VIRGIL. | 

Our muſes ought by no means to be jealous of 
each other. their kinds are different. what in you 
is admirable is variety: your odes are tender and 
beautihil, often vehement, rapid, ſublime. your ſa- 
tyrs «te ſimple, natural, 2 and poinant. one 


AND HORACE. 23 
there finds a profound knowledge of man, a moſt ſe- 
rious philoſophy with a pleaſant turn, which reforms 
mens manners, and inſtructs while it entertains them. 
your Art of Poetry ſhews, that you had the whole 
compaſs of acquired-parts, and all the ſtrength of ge- 
nius neceſſary to execute the greateſt works, whether 
epic poem or tragedy. 


HORACE, 

Tis a good jeſt to hear you talk of variety, you 
who have given your Eclogues the native tenderneſs 
of Theocritus: your Georgics are full of the moſt 
ſmiling pictures: you embelliſm and humour all na- 
ture: and then for your Eneid, the beautiful order, 
the magnificence, the ſtrength, and ſublimity of Ho- 
mer ſhine n the whole. 

VIRGIL. 
But I did no more than follow him ſtep by ſtep. 
HORACE. 

You did by no means follow Homer, when you 
| treated the loves of Dido. that fourth book is quite 
an original. ſo likewiſe none can rob you of the 
praiſe of having made Eneas's deſcent into hell more 
beautiful than the evocation of ſpirits in the Odyſ- 
ſey. 

_ VIRGIL, 

My laſt books were neglected. I did not intend to 
have leſt them ſo imperfect. you know I wanted to 
burn them. 
|  _ HORACE, 

N What pity it had been! that was an excels of de- 
lieacy. any one may ſee, that the author of the Geor- 
gics could have finiſhed the Eneid with the ſame care. 
I do not fo much mind that extreme exactneſs, as 


24 VT. IL ; 
the elevation of genius, the oeconomy of the whole 
work, the ſtrength and boldneſs of the painting. to 
deal ingeouonlly,if any thing hinders you from equal- 

ling Homer, it is your being more poliſhed, more cor- 
rect, more finiſhed; but leſs ſimple, leſs ſtrong, leſs 
ſablime. for with a Angle touch be ſets nature unveil- 
ed before our eyes. Ys £1999 Big; 

VIRGIL. 

IownT did ſome violence to ſimple nature, in or- 
der to adapt myſelf to the taſte of a magnificent people, 
delicate in every thing relating to politeneſs. Homer 
ſeems to forget the reader and to mind nothing but tlie 
painting of real nature in every circumſtance.” 'in 2008 
I yield: , nt tiono1 od; noon; _ i1 del 

HORACE, l 13 eee ee 

You are ſtill that modeſt Virgil, who 1 was fo back- 
ward to puſh himſelf at the court of Auguſtus. | now 
I have told you freely what I thought of your works, 
tell me in the ſame manher the faults of mine. ſure 
you do not think me * of We 
them. 5 OO. O Arginin 

row led in! 50 1 erf to Win 

There are, methinks, ſome paſſages of your vides 
which might have been retrenched without taking 
ought from the ſubject, and which make no part of the 
deſign· Lam not ignorant of the tranſport eſſential tc 
the ode. but there are ſome things a little foreign, in- 
to which a beautiful tranſport never ſtrays. there ar 
allo ſome paſſionate, marvelous paſſages, where you 
will perhaps obſerve ſomewhat! wanting, either in 
point of harmony, or the ſimplicity of the paſſion. neve: 
did man give; a happier turn i to ſpeech, tol make i: 
expreſs a ſine ſentiment with conciſeneſs and delicacy 
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the words become new by the uſe you make of them, 
but all is not equally flowing; there are ſome things I 
ſhould think turned with rather too much art. 

| HORACE. _ 

As for harmony, I do not wonder that you are ſo 
difficult. for nothing is ſo ſmooth and harmonious as 
your numbers. their cadence alone is ſo moving, that 
it draws tears from the eyes. 

VIRGIL. 

The ode requires a quite different harmony, which 
you have almoſt always hit on, and which is more va- 
ried than mine. 

HORACE- 

After all, I produced nothing but petty performan- 
ces. I blamed what is wrong, and pointed out the rules 
of the right, but I executed no great work like your 
heroic poem. 

VIRGIL. 
Indeed my Horace, we have dwelt too long for ho- 


neſt men, upon each other's praiſe. I grow aſhamed 
of it, let us ceaſe the theme. | 


THE END. 
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Enthuſiaſm of poets 


true, and falſe carbs 5 119, 172 

585 of what uſe in action » 766.7 77 
0 . %% „„ F. 8 a : . n \ 

bad the beſt Foundation of ſermons | 92 
how to be repreſented | 3 .-- 
Fathers (antient).the channels of tradition 128 
— in what to be imitated 128, 129 


— their interpretations of £ fripture, when to be fol- 
lowed 128 


their character 5 129, 139 
not complete models of eloquence. 2 142 
Florid kind of eloquence its defects 176,—179 
See Stile : Beauties. | 
French language how to be improved 158, —164 
French poetry and verſification ſcarce improveable 188 
e how crampt I94—225 
Fund of ſolid notions neceſſary to an orator _ „„ 
— TX _ of 3 too common 46, 86 - 
—— how ſ{upply'd -. | 8 
* ee Knowledge. 1 =; 
ae of modern tragedies 212, 218, 221 
Geſture of the antients, violent | 65 
——— of French preachers, exceſſive _.. = 


- it ought to be natural and various | 75, 76. 
Gatbic architecture compared with the Grecian 977253, 254 
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— a new French one propoſed d , u7 1 7 177 
——  —— the beſt method for compoſng oh a: 
Greek writers, the moſt antient, to tired 44, 114, 115 
W = how uſed ER: the antients 36 
28 H. : | » e i 
Hands, Mr: we be uſed; in action 68 —68 
Haranguers, wno 45, 46 
—— intolerable to people of ſenſe 46, 47 
Hearers, how to be gained : 75 
—— their ignorance generally great 3 103 
their capacity 1 be confulteg”” ):; 

See Sermons : 2 ons : Def, * 
HeropoTvs, a character of his hiſtorfy 1 
Hiſtory. (ſacred) uſeful in ſermons 1 92, 103 
—— a treatiſe on hiſtory Wanted "ke <p; 5 
— rules for compoſing it 1 © 236-2535 
Hiſtorian, the qualifications of a good one po 228, 229, 
231, 232 
8 antient mne . 234, 235 
Homily preaching cenſured e 
OME R's character 62. 63, 242, 247 
2 his art in deſcribing things” | BULL 99 
——— the character of his herbes 2249, 250 
— — his excellence 254, 255, 256 
Homilies i in the antient way, the beſt tnethod of inſtruction 
e 
Horace his artful moving deſeriptionn?s 206, 207 
. e his character of a * oem OY: . "a8 
- his dete c PPP 
3 3 tebder „ 
JzroM's ſtile „ 
——— his advice to —— about preaching * "> Ion 
Tliad, its deſign and mora 26, 27 


Hed on hearers how beſt made 2, 74 75, 82, 83 


Inſtruction, proper for common people 18 103 
——— how to be given 83, 122, 123, 124, 125, 130, 131, 
"1 134283 

the right method neglected eee e,, 
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Preachers, two good ſorts of preachers Page 148, 149 
See Paſtors. 
Preaching in the antient way of borlly moſt uſeful 133, 
134, 135 
formerly confin'd to biſho I25 
preaching by heart, word for word, not a right 
way 77, 78, 83, 84 
See Inſtruction: Perſuaſion : Diſcourſe. | 
Preparation for ſpeaking in public 45, 48, 178 © 
—— for preaching without notes 78, 79, 80, 81 
— advantages of this way of preaching 82, 83 
preparing every word, inconveniences of it, 83, 84 
 -——————not uſed by the antients | 84 
Preſence of mind neceſſary to an orator 79, 85 
Pronunciation. See Elocution. + 
Proofs of religion, which the beſt | 132 
© 
Racine's Phaedra, its faults .- 210,213 
—— the tragedy he deſign'd . to the ancient mo- 
del, commended 216 
Reading of ſermons | N. 85, 86 
of prayers 3 8 5 134 
Recapitulation proper | 90 
Repetitions often uſeful in ſermons = 8, 81,83 
Rhetoricians unprofitable , 22, 23, 24, 39 
— ſelfiſh and mercenary 24, 29, 31, 32, 37 
antient ones, their folly 34, 35, 37, 38 
— why moſt cultivated by the antients 164 165 
their oratory at the bar | 172, 173 
——— the modern rhetoric of the bar 166 
Rhime hinders the improvement of poetry | 189 
—— tireſome to the ear | ib. 
— more difficult than all the antient rules of poetry 191 
Romans (antient) their character 172, 219, 220, 221 
— their eloquence I72 
Rules of Rhetoric, too many, ary, and uſeleſs ones 10, 11, 40 
SIT ; 8. Now | 
$atLosr's hiſtory; its character 234 
Scripture, its eloquence - 104, 114, 119, 122, 186, 187 
ſhould be imitated by preachers 121, 124, 127 


—— an ine xhauſtible ſource of noble nee 148 
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Stripture excells all other books in ſublimity, grandeur, and. 


natural repreſentations Page 99, 114, 115 
a character of its ſeveral parts 115 —119, 186, 187 
its connection wonderful 122 
it ſhould be fully explained in a connected plan of 

ö inſtruction 102, 103, 122, 123, 124, 132, 133, 134 
— and ſhould be interpreted literally 147, 148 
Sermons, how compoſed generally 238, 86, 87, 123 
2 they ſhould not be long 134 
but always adapted to the hearers 83 
E from ill men, how heard 32, 33 
See Preaching : Reading. 
Silence, ſometimes moſt expreſſive 68 
Simplicity of the antients 62, 63, 120, 197, 200, 201, 208 
— -— of ſcripture, greater 99, 115, 117, 118, 119 
of the antient poets 197, 198, 199, 200 

— of CarsaR's ſtile 230, 231 
——-— of TERENCE's 222, 223, 224 
SOCRATES his notions of rhetoric, and of its profeſſors 34—43 
SOPHOCLES, the deſign of his tragedies 22 
—— — his Oedipus quoted 214, 215 
Stile, pompous and ſwelling, a common fault 98 
it ought to be various | 100 
—— adapted to the ſubject 101 
— clear | 195 
—— and conciſe 162 

See Diſtourſe : Ornaments. 
Sublime, explained and exemplified by Loxcinus 12 
character of the true ſublime 196 
See Scripture : Antients, 
F. 
Tacrrus' hiſtory, remarks on it 234, 235 
Tafte of eloquence how to be formed 93 
—— not yet cſtabliſhed 145 
—— a preachers to be fixed before he reads the cube th, 
—— taſtes of different nations various 165 
—— Gothic taſte 97 
VH antient taſte when corrupted 142, 185 
T EREN: E's character 222, 223, 224 
TERTULLIAN'S ſtile very faulty 136, 137 
Text, its firſt riſe 146 


—— it ſhould be well * : 
not be forced 146 


